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(“Keep Music Ringing in the Hearts of Americans” originated at the Cincinnati College of Music) 
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MUSIC EDUCATORS 
SEE OPPORTUNITY 
IN EMERGENCY 


Conference Held in Milwaukee 
Asks Continuation of Music 
Activities of Peacetime, Na- 
tional Rally Day Program 





Schools Festival Held 


Lilla Belle Pitts Elected Pres- 
ident of Conference —‘Free 
Men’, a Pageant, Is Highlight 
of Programs—Clinics, Forums 
and Concerts Enliven Events 





By ANNA R. ROBINSON 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., April 4. 
HE Music Educators National Con- 
ference, which held its biennial 
meeting in Milwaukee from March 27 
to April 2, stressed the large opportuni- 
ties opening to music education in the 
present emergency during the week- 
long convention held in this city. The 
Milwaukee Public School’s tenth bien- 
nial music festival, begun on March 26, 
was held in conjunction. 

Lilla Belle Pitts, of Columbia Uni- 
versity Teachers college, of New York, 
was elected president of the conference, 
and Haydn Morgan, director of music 
at Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Mich., was named _ second 
vice-president. Fowler Smith, retiring 
president, automatically becomes first 
vice-president. New members-at-large 
are Irving Cheyette, Indiana, Pa.; Mar- 
guerite V. Hood, Los Angeles, and 
George Howerton, Evanston, Ill. Elec- 
ted to the research council were John 
W. Beattie, Evanston; Ennis D. Davis, 
New York; Russell Morgan, Cleveland, 
O.; James S. Mursell, New York; Anne 
E. Pierce, Iowa City, Ia.; and Charles 
Seeger, Washington. 

A resolution designating the opening 
day of international music week, Sun- 
day, May 3, as “National School Music 
Rally Day” was adopted by the Music 
Educators National Conference, on 
April 2. The resolution asked “that 
the call of the president that the country 
go all-out for singing, marching and 
countermarching” be answered by a 
national rally day program. Recom- 
mendations, approved by the conference, 
asked a continuation of music activities 
of peacetime, of morale building music, 
preparation of school music for enter- 
tainment of the armed forces, improved 
use of music in armed camps, and fur- 
ther exchange of culture with the other 
\merican republics. Invitations for the 
1944 conference were presented by Den- 
ver, Col.; Kansas City, Mo.; New Or- 
leans, La.; Atlantic City, N. J.; and 
Tampa, Fla. At the close of the con- 
erence, the band played the new ver- 
sion of ‘The Star-Spangled Banner’ led 
hy Mai. Howard Bronson. 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Milwaukee Sentinel 


Lilla Belle Pitts, Elected President of the Music Educators National Convention, 


and Fowler Smith, Whom She Succeeds 





CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
PLANS NEXT SEASON 


Stock Promises Brilliant Year— 
Ryerson Hopes for More Sus- 
taining Members 


Cuicaco, April 3—The Chicago 
Symphony is going ahead with plans 
for next season. “Good music helps 
to bring courage and sound thinking to 
troubled minds. Both are essential to 
carry out our immediate war objective,” 
said Edward L. Ryerson, president of 
the association at a luncheon on March 
31, that inaugurated a drive to obtain 
sustaining members for next season. 

The sustaining member campaign was 
started last year and was carried out so 
successfully that 1,240 members con- 
tributed $47,075. This year Mr. Rver- 
son hopes there will be more mem- 
bers, even if the amount contributed is 
not increased. Memberships are from 
$10 to $1,000. 

Dr. Frederick Stock, conductor of the 
orchestra, promised that from a musi- 
cal standpoint next season would be as 
brilliant as this one. CHARLES QUINT 
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ROBIN HOOD DELL 
SERIES OUTLINED 


Season to Consist of Seven 
Weeks of 28 Concerts—Tib- 
bett First Soloist 


PuHILaApeLpHia, April 2.—Plans for 
the thirteenth season of concerts in 
Philadelphia’s Robin Hood Dell the 
first season under the presidency of 
Frederick H. Strawbridge, Jr., and the 
second under the management of David 
Hocker, are already beginning to take 
definite shape, and negotiations are 
nearing completion for the engagement 
of outstanding soloists and leading con- 
ductors to appear with the ninety men 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Making his first appearance at these 
concerts, Lawrence Tibbett will be the 
first star soloist to share an opening 
night at the Dell with the men of the 
orchestra. 

For the first time in several years, the 
1942 Dell opening is scheduled for a 
Monday night, June 22. The season 
will continue for seven weeks, through 


(Continued on page 34) 








Music Maintains Morale — Music Must Go On’ 


STADIUM CONCERTS 
TO MARK SILVER 
JUBILEE SEASON 


Rodzinski, Reiner, Smallens, 
Barlow and Kurtz Engaged 
to Conduct — Pons to Sing 
Under Kostelanetz 





Plan Dance Festival 





Rubinstein to Be Soloist on 
Opening Night — Spalding to 
Return — Eight-Weeks Series 
Planned — Seek $25,000 to 
Complete Guarantee Fund 


TADIUM Concerts Inc., founded in 

1918 in wartime, will celebrate its 
Silver Jubilee in 1942, another war year, 
inaugurating its twenty-fifth season on 
June 17, with an eight-weeks season of 
ballet and concerts. Five conductors 
have been engaged to conduct the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony in the 
series. Eminent soloists will appear and 
a dance festival is scheduled. Mrs. 
Charles S. Guggenheimer is chairman 
of Stadium Concerts. 

Dr. Artur Rodzinski, conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra, will return for his 
third consecutive season conducting the 
first five nights of the season, June 17, 
through 21. Artur Rubinstein, pianist, 
will be soloist the opening night. Albert 
Spalding, violinist, will be heard on 
June 20. 

Fritz Reiner, who leads the Pitts- 
burgh Symphony, will conduct five con- 
certs from June 29 through July 3. Mr. 
Reiner was at the Stadium the Summers 
of 1937 and 1939. Alexander Smallens 
will return to the Stadium for his ninth 
season. Howard Barlow, conductor of 
the Columbia Broadcasting Symphony 
and the Baltimore Symphony, has only 
directed one concert at the Stadium be- 
fore, a special program in 1939. Efrem 
Kurtz’s return will mark his fourth Sta- 
dium engagement. 

Lily Pons will sing in a program un- 
der the direction of her husband, Andre 
Kostelanetz. Early in the season, on 
June 22, 23, and 24, a dance festival will 
be presented. Details of the company 
and repertoire will be announced later. 


To make up the difference between 
the budget and the average Summer’s 
gate receipts, a guarantee fund of 
$50,000 is necessary each season. This 
year, despite the war and the number of 
other appeals for contributions to im- 
mediate and worthy causes, Mrs, Gug- 
genheimer already has raised about half 
of this money. To raise the remainder 
she counts on the support of loyal New 
Yorkers who know what the Stadium 
has meant to the life of the city and 
what an important contribution it can 
make to public morale this coming Sum- 
mer. 

The Concert Committee of Stadium 

(Continued on page 38) 
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N. Y. Philharmonic Celebrates 





Reception Tendered By Stein- 
ways to Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
birolli and Members of the 
Orchestra — Musicians Send 
Felicitations—Early Days Re- 
called in Krehbiel Memoir 


N observance of the 100th anniversary 

of the founding of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, which 
was organized on April 2, 1842, 700 
persons attended a reception held in 
Steinway Hall on March 29. The recep- 
tion was given by Mr. and Mrs. Theo- 
dore E. Steinway in honor of John Bar- 
birolli, conductor of the Philharmonic, 
and Mrs. Barbirolli; Mishel Piastro, 
concertmaster, and Mrs. Piastro, and 
the members of the orchestra. Commem- 
orating the orchestra’s contribution to a 
century of musical life in New York, 
Mr. Barbirolli cut an enormous birth- 
day cake which was decorated with a 
model of the full orchestra. 

The 3858th concert of the Philhar- 
monic Society took place the afternoon 
of April 2 at Carnegie Hall under the 
baton of Mr. Barbirolli, marking the 
anniversary of the founding of the So- 
ciety on April 2, 1842. 

The Philharmonic was founded at a 
general meeting of a group of mu- 
sicians, headed by Ureli Corelli Hill, a 
Connecticut Yankee destined to be the 
first president and conductor of the So- 
ciety. H. E. Krehbiel, in his Memorial 
published on the occasion of the Phil- 
harmonic’s fiftieth birthday, quotes from 
a description of those first days: “Some 
time after this, several of those who 
had been leading performers at the con- 
cert, happening to meet after their eve- 
ning engagements were over, walked 
down Broadway together and entered a 
public house in Park Row known as 
‘The Shakespeare’, It was a famous res- 
taurant in those days, kept by one Win- 
dust and his wife, most excellent ca- 
terers. Among the musicians present on 
that occasion were Hill, Horn, Schar- 
fenberg, Dodworth, Timm, Rosier, Otto, 
Rieff, Sr., Boucher and _ doubtless 
others; and it was here that the first 
suggestions pointing to a society like 
the Philharmonic were publicly made 
and discussed. U. C. Hill proposed the 
organization of a large and permanent 
society drawn from the best orchestral 
performers who could be interested in 
the matter, and which should have for 
its object the study and rendering of 
symphonies, overtures, and other classi- 
cal music in such a manner as to culti- 
vate a more general knowledge and a 
more correct public taste. Considerable 
difficulty was at first experienced in 
bringing the best musicians to interest 
themselves in the enterprise, many look- 
ing upon the whole business as chimeri- 
cal and bound to come to grief; so the 
meeting for permanent organization was 
for various reasons again and again 
postponed. A sufficient number, how- 
ever, were found for the purpose and at 
length a general meeting was held at 
the Apollo Rooms on the 2nd of April, 
1842”. 

Although founded in the Spring, the 
first concert of the Philharmonic did 
not take place until Dec. 7, at the Apollo 
Rooms. 

Many Send Congratulations 

Many heads of American symphonic 
organizations and conductors of major 
orchestras throughout the country have 
written and wired congratulations to 
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Commemorating the 
New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony 

Society's One Hun- 

dredth Anniversary, 

John Barbirolli, Con- 
ductor, Cuts a 

Huge Birthday Cake 
Decorated with a 

Replica of the Full 
Orchestra, at a 

Reception Given on 
March 29 in Stein- 
way Hall by Mr. 

and Mrs. Theodore 
Steinway. Left to 

Right Are Theodore 
Steinway, Arthur 
Judson, Mishel 
Piastro, Mrs. Ruth 

Pratt, Mrs. Frederick 

Steinway, Mrs. 

Theodore Steinway, 
Mrs. Charles Gug- 
genheimer and 

Mr. and Mrs. 
Barbirolli 


the Philharmonic-Symphony Society. 
Among messages received were the fol- 
lowing : 


From Frederick Stock, Conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony 
“Multitudes of friends are extending to 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Society heart- 
iest congratulations and good wishes for 
having rounded out the first one hundred 
years in its remarkably successful career. 
This will be a very happy celebration, es- 
pecially in consideration of the fact that 
the first one hundred years are the hardest 
to face by any major symphonic organiza- 
tion. From now on you will find yourself 
travelling the rosy paths of even greater 
and higher achievements than those which 
have pleased from your glorious past”. 


From Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., President 
of the Chicago Orchestral Association 


“We salute you for having so splendidiy 
and faithfully served the cause of inspired 
music and for so gallantly having main- 
tained your orchestra in the forefront of 
the ranks of high standards. We, in Chi- 
cago, recognize what you have done, and 
are grateful to you. Due largely to the 
example set by your organization for cour- 
age and tenacity, in good times and bad, 
other symphonic societies in America have 
been encouraged, and great music has be- 
come an important part of the American 
way of life”. 


From Eugene Goossens, Conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony 

“The members of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra and their conductor unite 
in sending you all warmest congratula- 
tions and every good wish on the occasion 
of your hundredth birthday. May the New 
York Philharmonic long remain in the van- 
guard of the great orchestras of America”. 


From Mrs. Leiland Atherton Irish, Man- 
ager of the Los Angeles Philharmonic 


“The Los Angeles Philharmonic Orches- 
tra reaches across the nation for a friendly 
hand clasp and greeting to the ‘parent’ 
symphony orchestra of the United States. 
Although you have reached the ripe old 
age of 100 years, you remain brisk and 
young in spirit. This orchestral child of 
twenty-three years is proud to be counted 
among the warm friends of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony. We send _ con- 
gratulations and sincere wishes and ex- 
press the hope that your second hundred 


100th 








years will find you still youthful and car- 
rying on as an inspiration for the perform- 
ance of symphonic music throughout the 
world”, 


From Dr. Fred T. Murphy, President of 
the Detroit Symphony Society 

“The Board of Directors of the Detroit 
Symphony Society join me in extending 
to the Philharmonic-Symphony Society of 
New York our heartiest congratulations 
on the anniversary of the founding of the 
Philharmonic Society, April 2, 1842. The 
hundred-year history of symphonic music 
in New York has been a great inspiration 
to all of us in the carrying on of sym- 
phonic music in other cities”. 


From Dimitri Mitropoulos, Conductor of 
the Minneapolis Symphony 

“On this occasion of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the New York Philhar- 
monic kindly allow me to add my humble 
wishes and congratulations for the impor- 
tant contribution to musical art made pos- 
sible through this unique organization of 
the world”. 


From Orville H. Bullitt, President of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra Association 


“The Board of Directors of the Phila- 
Ccelphia Orchestra Association extend to 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Society of 
New York their hearty congratulations 
upon the one hundredth anniversary of its 
founding. The service of the Society to the 
advancement of musical understanding and 
the cultural standards of the nation has 
been invaluable, and we extend to you our 
good wishes for the future”. 


From Thruston Wright, President of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Society 
“You have achieved a goal that has been 
an inspiration to the orchestras which have 
followed after you. We in Pittsburgh ex- 
tend to you our best wishes and our sincere 
hope that your organization will continue 
as a great influence in the preservation of 
the artistic and spiritual standards of our 
civilization throughout these trying days 
and for many, many years to come”, 


From Hans Kindler, Conductor of the 
National Symphony, Washington, D. C. 

“To that grand institution, the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society of New York, 
which now reaches its hundredth anniver- 
sary, to its membership, and to those who 
have during times of adversity as well as 





Anniversary 





prosperity made its continued existence not 
only possible but one of constant and abun- 
dant growth—my warmest good wishes 
and congratulations”. 


From Fritz Reiner, Conductor of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony 

“My sincerest felicitations. I fervently 
hope that the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society will uphold its noble 
and artistic traditions of the past hundred 
years for the spiritual enlightenment _of 
generations to come”. 


From Dr. G. H. A. Clowes, President of 
the Board of Directors of the Indiana 
State Symphony Society 

“Our heartiest congratulations to you 
and your entire organization on the com- 
pletion of one hundred years of the most 
profound service to the musical life of 
our country”. 


From Ruth O. Seufert, Manager of the 
Kansas City Philharmonic Association 


“The Kansas City Philharmonic is grate- 
ful to those far-visioned men and women 
who sacrificed of their time and money for 
the love of our great art in the founding 
of the New York Philharmonic, thereby 
perpetuating good music for the masses and 
the classes, and this far-reaching influence 
comes to us in Kansas City in no small 
measure today in keeping symphony musi 
in the hearts of our children and adults” 


From Paul C. Harper, President of the 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra 
“Your magnificent achievement has been 
an inspiration to all of us throughout the 
country. Best wishes for many more years 
of continued success”. 





St. Louis Grand Opera Discontinued 
St. Louis, April 2——-The St. Louis 
Grand Opera Association has an- 
nounced its discontinuance of operations 
for the duration of the war, or until such 
time as there can be a resumption o! 
productions on the high plane as has 
heretofore been produced. The St. Lou's 
Opera Guild, headed by Mrs, T. ™. 
Sayman, will continue to keep alive an 
interest in opera and shortly will pr:- 
sent the ‘Nine O’Clock Opera Compan.” 
in their version of ‘The Marriage 
Figaro’. H. W.C 
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Formative 


By RoNa.p F. Ever 


OVW, are a grave, a very sober 
people”, observed the Rev. 
Theodore Parker in 1842; 
“we have no national amusement, except 
banking and the credit system”. It is 
hard to say whether he intended to be 
ironical, Probably not. 

In any case, it is a fact that the 
United States was too much concerned 
a hundred years ago with getting on 
with the business of industrialization, of 
adapting government to the needs of a 
new era and of digesting the tremen- 
dous achievements of the physical sci- 
ences to give much heed to social graces 
and entertainment—or to bestow so 
much as a passing glance upon an insig- 
nificant, almost apologetic, little group 
of people in New York who banded to- 
gether in 1842 and called themselves the 
Philharmonic Society. 

Joseph Smith and his Mormon zea- 
lots were being lashed with mounting 
frenzy on their westward trek; Emerson 
was writing of the transcendent soul; 
Whittier was playing Walt Whitman to 
the toilers of the soil; Margaret Fuller 
was seeking the emancipation of the fe- 
male; Rosa Bonheur was painting her 
sex into artistic prominence and Hor- 
ace Greeley was discovering Karl 
Marx. 

Greeley, by the way, was so busy 
trumpeting Henry Clay for President 
and evolving the early American ver- 
sion of Socialism in the columns of his 
New York Tribune that December 7, 
1842, the day which saw the Society’s 
inaugural concert, came and went with- 
out so much as a line of type in that 
great paper noting that the momentous 
event even had taken place. 


A Temperance Benefit 


Such music as New York enjoyed in 
this period was largely vocal. There 
were many ladies’ choral societies and 
German singing societies as well as a 
number of popular vocal soloists. We 
find, for instance, the following an- 
nouncement of a Temperance Benefit 


Years 
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WHEN A CENTENARIAN WAS YOUNG 
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Members of the Orchestra's Early Personnel: (Standing) C. Brannes, J. Noll, 
T. Eisfeld, C. Pazzaglia; (Seated) L. Spier, H. C. Timm and D. Walker 


(the battle with John Barleycorn al- 
ready was raging up and down the 
land): 

“The Columbian Society will have a 
Grand Concert this (Monday) evening. 
Some of the best Singers have been en- 
gaged. The Lady Lafayette, the Lady 
Mount Vernon, the Lady Neptune and 
the Lady Columbian Societies will be 
present and join in the exercises. Also 
Fire Companies No. 36 and 39, and 10 
and 12 Hose Cart (!). Tickets, 12% 
cents at the door.” 

A popular soloist was Mr. Dempster, 
who “respectfully announces his two 
Ballad Soires at the New York Society 
Library, where he will introduce his 
latest compositions including the new 
national song, ‘The Death of Warren’, 
by E. Sargeant, ‘The Lovely Auld 
Wife’, ‘The Blind Boy’, ‘I’m With You 
Once Again’, by George P. Morris, 
‘Jeani Morrison’, by Motherwell, ‘La- 
ment of the Irish Emigrant’, etc.” 

There were also the Grand Vocal 





Musicians Associated with the Philharmonic Society Who Formed a Chamber Music 

Society in 1850: (Above) Joseph Mosenthal, Carl Bergmann, John Gosche; (Seated) 

Theodore Thomas, William Mason, George Matzka. Bergmann and Thomas Both 
Served the Orchestra as Conductor 


* 


Concerts by the Rainers, who 
“have returned from the West 
and will give some of their 
latest new pieces and appear in 
the national costume of their 
native Tyrol”. 

Aside from some sporadic 
Italian seasons, usually short- 
lived, other music of the time 
was confined largely to the 
various “museums,” of which P. T. Bar- 
num’s was the most eminent. With a 
quaint application of the term, the mu- 
seums announced “concerts” boasting 
“Instrumental, vocal, reciting, contor- 
tions and Yankee Eccentrics, all in a 
manner which cannot offend”. 

The music in these entertainment pal- 
aces generally was of the vaudeville or 
music hall type imported from England 
and of relatively little artistic impor- 
tance. Some noted musicians did come 
up by way of the museums, however; 
and, of course, P. T. Barnum rose to 
the eminence of impresario for Jenny 
Lind. 

Into this young and naive society was 
born in New York Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. When the group gave its first 
concert in the fashionable Apollo Rooms 
before an audience composed largely of 
the members’ family and friends, it took 
up cudgels against a formidable, if not 
disheartening, accumulation of inexpe- 
rience and actual superstition. There 
was distrust extant in many quarters as 
to the propriety, and even the morality, 
of instrumental music, and for some 
years the orchestra waged an uphill bat- 
tle on behalf of pure instrumental music, 
as distinguished from vocal music. At 
first, singing had to be included in the 
programs to satisfy custom and good 
manners; but finally the directors re- 
solved to stand or fall beside their or- 
chestral guns and pursue a truly sym- 
phonic course, whatever the conse- 
quences. Even in the sixth season, they 
found it necessary to defend their cause 
in this wise: 

“We are living in a community where 
some considerable prejudice exists unfa- 
vorable to Music in its highest estate of 
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New York Philharmonic 


Society 





The Apollo Rooms, Also Known as Euterpian Hall and 
the Broadway Theatre, Which Were Located on the East 
Side of Broadway Between Canal and Walker Streets 


cultivation, more particularly to Instru- 
mental Music and to some Musical In- 
struments. 

“The performance and enjoyment of 
Music, where it is not associated with 
words, action, or scenery, must be allowed 
to be purely innocent and harmless. It 
must be acknowledged that the science of 
Music as it exists in nature is not a hu- 
man invention, but of divine appointment. 
Therefore it should be cultivated equally 
with our other faculties, and its pursuit is 
as useful and necessary—and therefore as 
honorable—as that of other arts and sci- 
ences”. 

The perpetuation of an orchestra in 
that day was no easy matter even from 
the standpoint of the very participants. 
Musicians in New York were not in the 
habit of fraternizing with each other 
professionally, for there were jealousies 
and petty differences among them; and 
the German musicians, who played in 
the theaters and had a virtual monopoly 
on the less common orchestral instru- 
ments, were regarded as outsiders. Be- 
cause they were indispensable, however, 
they were taken in and became the real 
nucleus around which the ensemble was 
built. 


Genesis: 1836 


The whole project may be said to 
have taken form first in the minds of 
two men: Ureli Corelli Hill and An- 
thony Reiff, Sr., who found themselves 
together aboard the packet, St. James, 
bound for Europe in the Summer of 
1836. Hill, a musician of some accom- 
plishment, was on his way to study the 
violin with Spohr. Reiff, a singer and 
teacher, was going to see his grand- 
father in Germany. 

During the voyage, the two musicians 
discussed the deplorable state of or- 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Musie Educators 





Joseph E. Skornicka, 
Who Conducted the 
Junior Festival Band 


Charles |. Wesley, 
Co-chairman of the 
Music Educators 
Conference 


(Continued from page 3) 

A week before the conference, Mayor 
Carl F. Zeidler of Milwaukee issued a 
proclamation, designating the period of 
the Music Educators Conference as 
‘Music in the National Effort Week’, 
saying “During our all-out effort to win 
the war now being waged against a 
ruthless and treacherous enemy, music 
performs a very significant part in the 
uplifting of morale both among civilians 
and among the armed forces. Music 
educators are urged to impress upon 
the public the importance of the con- 
tinuance of music education in our 
schools.” 

In addition to the hundreds of 
teachers and students attending the 
conference, honored guests from vari- 
ous parts of the United States and 
South America, were also present, 
among them Francisco Mignone, com- 
poser-conductor, and his wife, from Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil; Antonio Sa Pe- 
reira of Rio de Janeiro, director of the 
National School of Music of Brazil; 
Domingo Santa Cruz, dean of the de- 
partment of fine arts of the University 
of Santiago, Chile, and Mrs. Filomena 
Salas, its secretary; Juan Batiste Plaza, 
Caracas, professor in the National 
School School of Music of Venezuela; 
José Castaneda, secretary to the presi- 
dent of Guatemala; Dr. Esther N. de 
Calvoof, Panama; and Olga Coelho, 
Brazilian radio artist. 

Notables from the United States in- 
clude Fowler Smith of Detroit, presi- 
dent of the Music Educators National 
Conference; C. V. Buttelman, executive 
secretary, and Vanett Lawler, associate 
executive secretary of the conference; 
Harold Spivacke, chief of the music di- 
vision, and Alan Lomax, assistant in 
charge of archives of American folk 
songs, library of Congress; Mrs. Wil- 
liam Kletzer, president of the National 
Congress of Parent Teachers; Charles 
Thomson, chief of the cultural relations 
division of the Department of State; 
Charles Seeger, chief of the music di- 
vision of the Pan-American Union; 
Major Harold W. Kent, education liai- 
son, Bureau of Public Relations of the 
War Department; Gustavo Duran, chief 
of the music section in the office of the 
so-ordinator of inter-American affairs, 
Washington, D. C.; Peter (Seeger) 
Bowers, folk singer; William Berrien, 
assistant director of humanities, Rocke- 
feller Foundation; James Mursell and 
Lilla Belle Pitts, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, N. Y. C.; Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Wersen, Tacoma, Wash.; 
Louis Woodson Curtis, director of mu- 
sic of the Los Angeles public schools; 
John Beattie, dean of the School 
of Music, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill.; Richard Grant, head 


of the music department of Pennsylva- 
nia State College; William E. Knuth, 
head of the music department of the 
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San Francisco State College; Helen C. 
Dill, head of the Music Department of 
the University of California, and Helen 
Howe, director of music of Chicago 
public schools. 

School Festival Auspiciously Begun 

While trains and airplanes were 
bringing in the members of the Music 
Educators National Conference, the 
Milwaukee Public School’s tenth bien- 
nial music festival started most au- 
spiciously on March 26 with a program 
by the seventh and eighth grade festi- 
val chorus, led by Herman F. Smith, 
director of public school music, the Ju- 
nior Festival Orchestra, under Anna 
Johannsen, supervisor of stringed in- 
strument instruction, and the Junior 
Festival Band, directed by Joseph E. 
Skornicka, supervisor of wind instru- 
ment instruction. 

At eight o’clock promptly a number 
of trumpeters followed the Colors to 
the stage and played a thrilling fanfare, 
answered from the far gallery by an- 
other group. The fanfare was written by 
Mr. Skornicka and was most impres- 
sive. Gay drum majors escorted 2,300 
children to the stage. White uniformed 
youngsters of grade and junior high age 
were massed on the stage to provide an 
impressive spectacle for the thousands 
of persons who crowded the Auditorium 
for the first program of the festival. 
Under their respective directors they 
presented folk songs, marches, and 
dances. The massed chorus opened the 
program with the singing of ‘America’. 
Both chorus and band joined in the 
presentation of ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’. This entire program was re- 
peated on Saturday afternoon for the 
members of the Music Educators Con- 
ference. 

The sixth grade chorus and string en- 
semble, stringed instrument classes, piano 
classes and wind instrument classes ap- 
peared in the festival program on March 
27. Again they entered with the same im- 
pressive pageantry. Again Herman F. 
Smith conducted. In the demonstration 
of stringed instrument classes the string 
ensemble opened with an Andante from 
a Schubert Quartet, led by Raymond 
Wiegers. The viola ensemble, led by 
Eugene Barkow, played MacDowell’s 
‘To a Wild Rose’. The Violoncello En- 
semble was conducted by Marie Maxson 
in an Ariosa by Bach. An imposing array 
of eighteen pianos was also employed. 
Thirty-six first-year pupils performed 
three works; eighteen second-year pu- 
pils a group, including the Musette in 
D by Bach, very well done; third-year 
pupils a group, and eighteen seventh 
semester pupils played ‘March of Fin- 
gal’s Men’ by Reinhold and part of the 
Concerto in B Flat Minor by Tchai- 
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kovsky. Naomi R. Evans, supervisor of 
piano class instruction, conducted. The 
wind instrument classes were as fol- 
lows: brass ensemble, led by Arthur 
Raccoli, French horn ensemble, Robert 
Erdman, director; woodwinds, Louis 
Goodrich, director; flutes, Edward Zie- 
linski, director. The entire ensemble, 
under Joseph Skornicka, played the Tri- 
umphal March from ‘Aida’. Again with 
the Colors flying and the audience 
standing, the combined ensembles and 
chorus sang ‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’. 
New Cain ‘Ode’ Performed 

The tenth biennial music festival of 
the Milwaukee Public Schools came to 
an end on March 28 as the high school 
chorus, band and orchestra of about 
1,000 youthful singers and instrumental- 
ists presented a well-balanced program 
of modern and classical works. As Her- 
man F, Smith stepped to the podium 
and raised his hand the chorus, accom- 
panied by the festival band, broke into 
the hymn, ‘O Sing Unto the Lord’ by 
Purcell, and the final program was on 
its way. This was followed by the Ar- 
cadelt-McDonald ‘Ave Maria’ and the 
Kopolyoff-Gaul ‘Alleluia, Christ Is 
Risen’, Then the band responded to the 
baton of Joseph E. Skornicka with the 
‘March and Procession of Bacchus’ by 
Delibes, and the finale from Dvorak’s 
‘New World’ Symphony. After three 
selections by the high school a cappella 
choir, the band presented Gershwin’s 
‘Rhapsody in Blue’. The first half of 
the program was concluded by chorus 
and band together in a marching song, 
‘The Ramparts We Watch’, by Beecher. 
Again the drum majors -appeared and 
led the band through the applauding 
house to make way for the festival or- 
chestra. Outstanding in the second half 
of the program was the premiere per- 
formance of Noble Cain’s ‘Ode to 
America’, presented by the chorus and 
orchestra under the direction of the 
composer. It is composed of a series of 
patriotic affirmations, each followed by 
the gradually augmented refrain, ‘O 
Glorious America’. The work was writ- 
ten for Herman F. Smith and his Fes- 
tival Choir and dedicated to the latter. 
Mr. Cain has been most careful to keep 
it all within the understanding of young 
singers. 

The third movement of Franck’s D 
Minor Symphony, Grofe’s ‘Father of 
Waters Suite’ and the Overture to 
‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ by Glinka were 
the orchestra’s offerings, under Anna 
Johannsen, supervisor of stringed in- 
strument instruction. Arthur Arneke, 
able and talented accompanist, was at 
the piano when needed through the en- 
tire festival. 

Meetings 


starting Friday morning 
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formed a prelude to the Music Educa- 
tors Conference, including those of the 
executive committee and luncheon meet- 
ing, Board of Directors meeting, Music 
Education Research Council and Regis- 
tration. The conference officially opened 
at 9 A. M. on March 28 when Charles 
A. Thomson, chief of the cultural rela- 
tions division of the Department of 
State, spoke on ‘Our Cultural Relations 
in All Areas’. The first general assem- 
bly was held at the Auditorium with 
Louis Woodson Curtis, director of mu- 
sic, Los Angeles City Schools, and first 
vice-president of the Music Educators 
National Conference, presiding, Among 
those present were the Board of Direc- 
tors of the MENC, song leader, Richard 
W. Grant, director of Music, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, and general chair- 
man of Lobby and Assembly Singing 
for the Conference. Musicians each 
night at ten-thirty gathered in the large 
hall room (at first it was the Lobby, but 
they outgrew that), of the Hotel 
Schroeder and joined in a general song 
fest under Richard W. Grant and his 
associates. On Saturday the conductors 
were John C. Kendel, director of mu- 
sic, Denver, Col.; and Hobart Som- 
mers, principal, Austin High School, 
Chicago, II. 
Nepomuceno Music Played 

To return to Saturday morning and 
business: music was furnished by the 
University of Wisconsin Band under 
Raymond F. Dvorak, and Carl Bricken, 
guest conductor. Of interest on this pro- 
gram was first movement of a Sym- 
phony in F Minor by Alberto Nepomu- 
ceno, one of a number of works repre- 
sentative of the other American repub- 
lics recently issued by United States 
publishers with the cooperation of the 
Music Division of the Pan-American 
Union. Addresses of welcome were 
given by Carl F. Zeidler, Mayor of the 
City of Milwaukee; Milton C. Potter, 
superintendent of Milwaukee Schools; 
Rev. Edmund J. Goebel, superintendent 
of Catholic Schools; Herman F. Smith, 
supervisor of music and past-president 
of the MENC. The response was mace 
by Richard W. Grant. Greetings were 
brought from the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers by the president, 
Mrs. William Kletzer. A charming pro- 
gram by the Augustana Choir from the 
Augustana College and Theologica! 
Seminary, Rock Island, Ill, Henry 
Veld, conductor, was given. 

The second general assembly gath- 
ered at the Hotel Schroeder on Sun- 
day morning, March 29, for the thirty 
fifth anniversary breakfast; chairman, 
Russell V. Morgan, director of Music, 
Cleveland public schools. The session 
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Seek Continuation 


opened with a Choral Invocation, ‘Grace 
Before Meat’, led by George L. Lind- 
say, director of music education, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Music was provided by in- 
strumental ensembles of Proviso Town- 
ship High School, Matwood, IIl., J. 
Irving Tallmadge, director, and the 
A Cappella Choir of Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit, Mich., Harold H. Tall- 
man, director. The latter gave the first 
performance of ‘Swanee River’ by Fos- 
ter-Jaroff, dedicated to the school choirs 
and all singing youth of America. The 
Madrigal Singers of State Teachers 
College, Fredonia, N. Y., Vivian M. 
Robe, director, gave a beautiful pro- 
gram of madrigals, all lovely songs and 
splendidly sung. The address of the 
morning was ‘Singing in the Dark’, by 
Dr. Roy L. Smith, editor of the Chris- 
tian Advocate of Chicago. Dr. Smith 
was heard again in the afternoon in an 
address given before the Combined 
Church Choir Festival. 

On Sunday afternoon, March 29, a most 
inspiring program of Gregorian Chants 
and Liturgical Music was presented by the 
Convent Choir of Alverno College of 
Music of St. Joseph Convent. Sister M. 
Kaveria, O.S.F., Dean of the School of 
Music; Sister M. Clarissima, O.S.F., con- 
ductor of the choir; Sister M. Theophane, 
O.S.F., organist, were in charge. It was 
a beautiful program of Passion and Easter 
Music. 

The Combined Church Choir Festival 
concert was held in the afternoon. The 
Choristers from thirty-six Milwaukee 
Churches, their robes a pattern of scarlet, 
black and white on the stage, sang a pro- 
gram of religious numbers, ending with 
the stately dedication of Lowell Mason’s 
‘A Charge to Keep I Have’, Schubert’s 
‘The Lord Is My Shepherd’ and Holst’s 
‘Let All Mortal Flesh Keep Silence’, in 
memory of those who have died in the 
present war. Cooperating with the Church 
Choirs was the Wisconsin Symphony, play- 
ing the ‘Egmont’ Overture by Beethoven 
and the Prelude to ‘Parsifal’ by Wagner 
under the leadership of their conductor 
Jerzy Bojanowski. Dr. Roy L. Smith, 
editor of the Christian Advocate, of Chi- 
cago, gave the address. Mr. Smith, who 
had praised the inspirational power of 
music in dark hours such as these at the 
Sunday Breakfast meeting pointed out the 
spirit of harmony engendered by music 
such as was furnished by the Combined 
Festival Choir. He added, “We have 
come together in the spirit of harmony 
and good will, because it is impossible to 
argue to music and we are in America, 
the only country where it is still possible 
to have this harmony”. 


Founder Presents Greetings 


Greetings were presented by Frances 
Elliott Clark, who was one of the founders 
of the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence and has the record of never missing 
a Conference in thirty years. She has 
always been, and still is, an inspiration to 
all. In September 1909, Miss Clark who 
at that time was supervisor of public school 
music in Milwaukee, trained a chorus of 
2,000 children to sing at the dedication of 
the Auditorium, the hall where the present 
meeting was held. Gola W. Coffelt con- 
ducted the Festival choir and Louis B. 
Goodrich was general chairman. Ten 
University and College choirs from five 
states raised their voices to God and 
Country on Sunday evening at the end of a 
day given over largely to the religious as- 
pect of music. Francisco Mignone, com- 
poser and conductor of Rio de Janeiro, 
was guest artist on the program and re- 
ceived an ovation when he played three of 
his piano compositions for a delighted 
audience. They were ‘Lendas’ Nos. 2 and 
7, and ‘Congado’, an Afro-Brazilian dance. 
He was obliged to return to the piano and 
gave another of his own works. The Mil- 
waukee State Teachers College Orchestra 
under their director Hugo Anhalt, played 
two groups and also accompanied the 
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chorus, and they did a splendid piece of 
work in both capacities. ‘A Night on 
Bald Mountain’ by Mussorgsky was es- 
pecially well performed. Time or space 
will not allow the writer to say everything 
merited by this really wonderful ensemble, 
but from the moment that Noble Cain, the 


conductor, stepped onto the stage and 
raised his hand, they sang and sang 
superbly. Sacred songs, gay songs and 


folk songs comprised the program. Wayne 
Hertz, Central Washington College of 
Education, Ellensburg, Washington was 
organizing chairman, and should be con- 
gratulated on the success of this program. 

The meeting of the American Folk 
Songs Committee on Sunday was also 
highly interesting. Teachers and musicians 
hummed, clapped hands and tapped their 
feet to melodies which they were told 
“will be one of the greatest morale builders 
in the country today”. Glenn Gildersleeve 
of Dover, Del., told the conference, “Amer- 
ica needs to sing songs like these, sur- 
charged with the spirit of victory”. Har- 
old Spivacke, chief of the music division 
of the Library of Congress, told educators 
that “any general effort to improve music 
in the schools should begin with America’s 
own folk songs”. He said that the Amer- 
ican folk song has been neglected in Amer- 
ican schools and asked that music educa- 
tors take the lead by including this type of 
music in all textbooks. “The American 
folk song is as big as the great outdoors”, 
Alan Lomax, in charge of the archives of 
American folk songs in the library of 
congress, told the conference. “There are 
songs for sinners and for saints, for spin- 
sters and married ladies, for mailmen and 
for sailors. The folk song stands on its 
own feet and endures on its own merits”. 
The audience was asked to join in the 
singing of ‘The Bigler’, a Great Lakes 
sailors’ song with a Milwaukee setting, 
and ‘John Henry’, a Negro ballad. Peter 
Bowers of New York City and Barbara 
Beil of Minneapolis, together with Alan 
Lomax sang square dance tunes and old- 
time favorites to their own guitar and banjo 
accompaniments. , 

A two-way radio program was staged 
from the Auditorium from 8:30 to 9 p.m 
on Monday. Midway in the program the 
microphone was switched to Rio de Jane- 
iro, Brazil, to pick up greetings broadcast 
in Portuguese by Heitor Villa-Lobos. 
Guests were South American visitors and 
participating musical groups from high 
schools of Illinois, Indiana and Ohio. 

In conjunction with the music educator’s 
conference, Delta Omicron, national hon- 
orary music sorority, held a two-day con- 
vention. At a gathering on Sunday after- 
noon Dr. Fowler Smith, president of the 
music group, was made a national patron. 
The keynote address was given on Mon- 
day by Louis G. Wersen, and then fol- 


Visitors from South America to the Music Educators 
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lowed discussions and demonstrations of 
all forms of musical education. These 
meetings, held every day in several halls, 
were most interesting and beneficial. Also 
of much interest were the mass rehearsals 
of thousands of Milwaukee school children, 
morning and afternoon, in final prepara- 
tion for their first appearance. Stringed 
instrument and wood instrument classes 
and choruses included 6,500 pupils. 

Liila Belle Pitts of Columbia University 
Teachers. College, New York, arrived 
early and prepared thirty-five pupils of 
St. John’s Cathedral school for their ap- 
pearance on Monday morning, March 30, 
at the Auditorium. The children took part 
in a general session at which ‘American 
Songs for American Children’ was dis- 
cussed and illustrated by Alan Lomax of 
the Library of Congress, Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Lomax who has gathered folk 
songs from all over the world said that 
Wisconsin is particularly rich in folk songs. 
The Germans, Czechs, Irish and Swedish, 
Great Lakes sailors, Mississippi river 
raftsmen and lumberjacks of the state all 
had something to offer to the collection of 
typically American songs. 

Antonio Sa Pereira, director of the 
National School of Music in Brazil said 
that when he returns to his country he will 
try to convince the young women attend- 
ing his school that it is not unladylike to 
play brass instruments. He found the sight 
of American girls playing a trombone or 
saxophone one of the most curious things 
at the conference. He found the musical 
accomplishments of the school children 
most remarkable. “They have a training 
and background in music that only profes- 
sionals have in Brazil”, Lilla Belle Pitts 
said that Americans “must not turn up their 
noses” at the songs typical of America. 
“Our people have a deep musical apprecia- 
tion which is almost inborn. We are a 
realistic people and our natural resources 
are poured out into our music”. 


New Version of Anthem 


Music educators held a special session 
concerning the singing of the National 
Anthem. A “streamlined” version of the 
National Anthem, written in A Flat, and 
placing emphasis on the first, second and 
fourth verses, was submitted to representa- 
tives of the conference. The new version, 
which one music educator described as 
“taking the Anthem away from the soprano 
and giving it to the people”, was arranged 
by Major Howard Bronson, music officer 
in the special services division of the war 
department, and Dr. G. S. Howard, as- 
sociate professor of music at Pennsylvania 
State College. Members of the music 
committee which will “iron out” certain 
differences regarding the debated “high” 
notes of the anthem are Maj. Bronson, 
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of Music as in Peacetime 


Dr. Richard W. Grant, Dr. Howard L. 
Bruce Jones and J. W. Bishop. 

The living composer has made it possible 
for “the declaration of unusual indepen- 
dence to come to us”, Rudolph Ganz, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Musical College, told 
the fifth general assembly. Mr. Ganz 
urged that living composers be given a 
hearing. He said, “We have come to realize 
that there is an enormous creative force 
in music coming to the fore in this country. 
Many European composers have come 
here and are undergoing certain influences 
of living in a democracy. Whatever is 
new is always a shock. Out of what is 
written today will arise some master work”. 
Ganz asked that ‘The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’ be given its rightful place in American 
music and that no bizarre arrangement be 
applied to the Anthem. Aaron Copland, 
president of the American Composers’ Al- 
liance, said that the composer could be use- 
ful to school music by writing music within 
the technical limits of each orchestra, 
band and chorus, in a spirit which is im- 
mediately understood by children and sup- 
plying music written in a contemporary 
idiom. Mr. Copland illustrated this by 
presenting two Milwaukee high school 
students in the singing of excerpts from 
his opera for young people, ‘The Second 
Hurricane’. George Main, baritone, and 
Nathalie Cuerr, soprano, were the singers. 
Henry Cowell of the New School for 
Social Research in New York, gave a 
demonstration of an original piano tech- 
nique in which the left hand silently plays 
on the keyboard while the open strings of 
the piano are plucked with the right hand. 
A panel discussion on ‘Living Music for 
Living People’ followed the demonstration. 


Biennial Dinner Held 


About 625 music educators attended the 
biennial dinner Tuesday night, March 31, 
at the Hotel Schroeder. Howard Hanson 
of the Eastman School of Music, of 
Rochester, N. Y., was introduced by Fow- 
ler Smith, the president, as toastmaster 
and he filled the position most efficiently. 
South American guests and members of 
the committee were introduced and ap- 
plauded. English Madrigals and Tennes- 
see folk songs were presented by the Mad- 
rigalians of Peabody College of Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn, Sherrod Town, director 
of the department of music, State Normal 
College, Natchitoches, La., interpretated 
Negro Spirituals. 


Olga Coelho, a charming Brazilian 
soprano lent a Pan-American atmosphere 
to the dinner meeting with a colorful group 
of the folk songs of her country. Henry 
Cowell closed the program with a group 
of his own piano works. All joined in the 
old-time songs and many popular pieces. 

A demonstration of modern music edu- 
cation technique was given at the Auditor- 
ium when the CBS “School of the Air” 
was broadcast from the Auditorium. Marie 
V. Conley, seated with her class on the 
stage as in a school room, demonstrated 
the educational value of the broadcast. Mrs. 
L. S. Schwartz, mid-Western education 
director was in charge, and gave a short 
talk on the School of the Air of the 
Americas. The commentator was Carleton 
Sprague Smith, chief of the music division 
of the New York Public Library. Those 
taking part on this program were the Lane 
Technical High School Orchestra of Chi- 
cago, Paul Schneider, conductor; guest 
conductor, Francisco Mignone of Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil; Olga Coelho, Brazilian 
soprano, and Peter Bowers, interpreter of 
folk songs. Mr. Bowers played his banjo 
and sang the old familiar ‘Hearse Song’ 
before the orchestra played McBride's 
Fugato on that theme. Olga Coelho of- 
fered the folk songs that inspired two 
South American orchestral works on the 
program. One of these, ‘Lundu’, was con- 
ducted by the composer, Francisco Mig- 
none, for the first time on the air. It was 
suggested to the educators by a panel of 
youthful critics headed by Joan Bishop, 
Chicago member of NBC Quiz Kid pro- 
gram, and a member of Milwaukee High 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Outdoor Opera Performances Dominate Summer Season in Buenos 
Aires—Native Composers Represented by Ballets and Operas— 
Juan E. Martini, Robert Kensky, Aquiles Lietti, Bruno Mari 
Conduct—Next Season’s Plans Announced—National Symphony 
of Bogota Concludes Year with Mozart Festival under Espinosa— 
Falla to Be Honored in June Concerts—Havana Symphony Con- 
tinues in Spite of War Difficulties—Mexico Sees Ballet Russe 


BUENOS AIRES 


T this time of the year, music in 
A Buenos Aires is almost exclu- 

sively confined to the outdoor 
opera performances given by the Teatro 
Colon and to the concerts of the Mu- 
nicipal Band in the various parks of 
the city. This Summer one of the busiest 
band leaders has been José Marie Cas- 
tro, outstanding composer and conduc- 
tor of the tribe of Castro brothers. 

Included among the recent musical 
activities (however, indirectly) have 
been the frequent meetings of the new 
board of directors of the Teatro Colon 
to plan the various ways and means of 
the coming opera season. The conduc- 
tors, it was announced, will be the same 
as last year, i.e., Albert Wolf, Erich 
Kleiber, Fritz Busch, Ettore Panizza, 
Ferruccio Calusio and Juan José Cas- 
tro. Among the works definitely planned 
for performance are ‘Pelleas et Meli- 
sande’, Gluck’s ‘Armide’ and ‘Norma’ 
with Zinka Milanov, Bruna Castagna 
and Pedro Mirassou. Other noted 
singers to appear in South America 
have already been announced in previ- 
ous pages of MusIcAL AMERICA. 

The Teatro Colon open-air perform- 
ances at the stadium of the Royal So- 
ciety of Palermo, always insure many 
out-of-the-way offerings, including a 
good sprinkling of native works, both 
ballet and opera. The almost three 
months of daily performances of a not 
too large repertoire, gives one in North 
America also something to reflect upon. 
In the main, the fare consists of the 
usual favorites, yet large audiences 
gather night after night. There is really 
nothing strange about it. Argentine 
audiences are no more musical or credu- 
lous than North American audiences. 
The explanation rests solely in the fact 
that opera, well sung and well mounted, 
is made available to all classes of people 
at prices they can afford. 


Native Operas Presented 


Among the native works offered by 
the Teatro Colon during January and 
February was Felipe Boero’s ‘Tucu- 
man’, a one-act opera, presented on Jan. 
20 under the direction of Juan E. Mar- 
tini. On the following evening there was 
a performance of another contemporary 
work, the ballet, ‘Panambi’, by Alberto 
Ginastera. Called a choreographic leg- 
end, with a libretto by Felix L. Errico, 
it makes use of chorus as well as orches- 
tra. It was given again on Jan. 29. 

The one-act opera, ‘Lin-Calel’, by Ar- 
naldo D’Esposito, which was presented 
for the first time by the Teatro Colon 
last season, was performed on Jan. 24 
under the direction of Bruno Mari, in 
charge of the more important produc- 
tions of the outdoor season. The cast in- 
cluded the native singers, Amanda Ce- 
tera, Horacio Alisedo, Humberto Di 
Toto, Marcelo Urizar, Sara Cesar and 
Hugo Mattiello. The dancer Angel 
Eleta was at the head of the corps de 
ballet. The work was repeated again on 
Jan. 28. On this same evening another 
work by the composer, the one-act bal- 
let, ‘Cuento do Abril’, also was given. 
Robert Kinsky was the conductor. A 


part for solo tenor was sung by Carlos 
Giusti. 

‘La Dolores’, an opera by the Spanish 
composer, Tomas Breton, was given 
two successive performances on Jan. 30 
and 31 and repeated again on Feb. 3 and 
4. It was heard several more times dur- 
ing the month. The work is in three acts 
with a libretto by the composer. There 
is a children’s chorus, among other 
things, and a big ballet section. The cast 
included Fidela Campina, Emma Briz- 
zio, Antonio Vela, Rogelio Baldrich, 
Renato Cesari, Carlos Maloberti, Jao- 
guin Alsina and Carlos Giusti. In the 
Jota of the first act, the solo dancers 
were Nelida Cendra and Angel Eleta. 
Aquiles Lietti conducted. 

A special ballet program on Feb. 1 
presented, among other items, the ‘War 
Dance’ from Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia en Tau- 
ride’ and ‘Huemac’, described as a 
Danza orgiastica, by Pascual de Roga- 
tis. On Feb. 5, Strauss’s ‘Gypsy Baron’ 
was presented in a Spanish version by 
Ernesto de la Guardia. The cast num- 
bered Dora Pockorny, Alvaro Bandini, 
Carlos Maloberti, Regina Taddia, Em- 
ma Brizzio, Carlos Giusti and Sara 
Cesar. Under the direction of Sr. Mar- 
tini, it was given many performances. 

‘Tosca’ was given on Feb. 20 by re- 
quest, with Marta Ocampo, Marcelo 
Urizar and Antonio Vela as the protag- 
onists, A new presentation of ‘Madame 
Butterfly’ was mounted on Feb. 26 un- 
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der Bruno Mari. The cast included Es- 
ther Duce, Sofia Mendoza, Di Toto, 
Cesaro and others. 


BOGOTA, COLOMBIA 


"THE National Symphony, under the 
direction of Guillermo Espinosa, 
concluded its musical activities for 1941 
with a festival in December commemo- 
rating the death of Mozart. One con- 
cert was devoted to the master’s cham- 
ber music. On Dec. 5 there was a sym- 
phonic program which included vocal 
compositions sung by the soprano, Mar- 
tha Maria Modern. The orchestra’s 
season for the year was summed up by 
director Espinosa as having consisted 
of the six official concerts, eighteen 
special concerts, two religious pro- 
grams, one children’s concert and ten 
popular concerts, making thirty-seven 
in all. Besides the regular conductor, 
Sr. Espinosa, the guest conductors in- 
cluded Emmanuel Balaban, Paul Kosok, 
Herbert Froehlich, Egisto, Giovanetti, 
André Rosa and Luis A. Calvo. The so- 
loists were the pianists, Claudio Arrau, 
with three appearances, Gyorgy Sandor, 
Elvria Restrepo, Alexander Borovsky, 
Armando Palacios; the violinist, Her- 
bert Froehlich; Hilda Moreno and Mar- 
tha Miria Modern, sopranos; Luis Ma- 
cia, tenor; Matias Morro, baritone, and 
Daniel Caro, bass. Eight different cho- 
ral organizations also appeared with the 
orchestra. 

With the collaboration of the Daniel 
Musical Society, the orchestra presented 
under its auspices concerts by Heifetz, 
Brailowsky, Segovia, Zabaleta, Aguilar, 
Rubinstein, Sandor, La Argentinita, the 
Don Platoff Chorus, Claudia Arrau, 
Borovsky, the American Wind Quintet, 
the American Ballet, the Lener String 
Quartet and others. For the season 
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More Artists Signed for South America 





Zinka Milanov to Appear at 
Colon Opera and in Havana— 
Marcelle Denya to Sing in 
Buenos Aires—Arthur Carron 
Also Engaged 


Tee list of singers who will appear 
in opera in South America has been 
augmented in recent weeks. Contracts 
have been signed for appearances in the 
leading Argentina opera house by three 
singers: Zinka Milanov, soprano, and 
Arthur Carron, tenor, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, and Marcelle Denya, so- 
prano. 
Mme. has sung in 


Milanov, who 


South America the last two seasons, 
will return for her third and will open 
her season at the Teatro Colon in 
role of 


in the title 


Aires 


Buenos 





Zinka Milanov Arthur Carron 





Larry Gordon 
Marcelle Denya with Feruccio Calusio 
of the Colon Opera (Left) and Eric 


Semon, Impresario 


‘Norma’. She will sing ten perform- 
ances in all, including ‘Aida’ and “Tos- 
ca’. On the way to Buenos Aires she 
will appear in the Cuban Opera Festi- 
val in Havana, singing in ‘Aida’, 
‘Masked Ball’ and ‘Gioconda’. 

Mme. Denya goes to the Teatro Colon 
to sing in the French repertoire. Mr. 
Carron, returning for his second season 
to Buenos Aires, will sing in German 
opera, leading roles in ‘Parsifal’, ‘Tann- 
hauser’, ‘Lohengrin’ and ‘Ariadne’. 
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1942, beginning in June, a series 0} 
symphonic concerts are planned with 
outstanding soloists, as well as concert 
for the University, children’s concerts 
popular concerts and a season of opera 
There will also be a Manuel de Fall: 


Festival during which the composer’ 


‘Three-Cornered Hat’ will be given. 


HAVANA, CUBA 


HE Havana Symphony, conducte: 

by Massimo Freccia, is having it 
ups and downs along with everyone else 
because of the war. Emanuel Feuermann, 
who was to have been the soloist for th 
Jan. 26 concert, was unable to get pas 
sage. The orchestra is also worried 
about Heifetz, who is scheduled for a: 
appearance on April 20. On Feb. 9, th 
program presented at the Teatro Audi- 
torium included Berlioz’s Overture to 
‘Benvenuto Cellini’, Debussy’s ‘La Mer’ 
and Beethoven Symphony No. 5. Feb. 
23 brought forth an interesting program 
made up of the Purcell-Barbirolli Suite 
for Strings, Debussy’s ‘Demoiselle 
Elue’ with Greta Menzel as soloist, and 
Kodaly’s ‘Psalm: s Hungaricus’. 


MEXICO, D. F. 


OUTSTANDING during January 

and February was the appearance 
of the Ballet Russe and the Beethoven 
Festival presented by Erich Kleiber. 
The Mexican Symphony, conducted by 
José Limantour gave a Beethoven pro- 
gram, too, on Jan. 28 at the Palace of 
Fine Arts with the soloists Carmela 
Castillo Bentancourt, pianist, and Enri- 
queta Legoretta, soprano. The Ballet 
gave four performances on Jan. 7, 9, 12 
and 15. On his way back from South 
America, Nicolas Slonimsky lectured on 
modern music at the Anfiteatro Bolivar 
on Feb. 7. 

The National Conservatory of Music 
inaugurated the opening of a new sem- 
ester on Feb. 9 with a program which 
included the ‘Marriage of Figaro’ Over- 
ture played by the Conservatory Or- 
chestra under the direction of Jesus 
Reyes; the ‘Kyrie’ from the ‘Missa Pape 
Marcello’ by Palestrina, sung by the 
school chorus and conducted by Luis 
Sandi; Saint-Saéns’s Allegro ‘Appas- 
sionata’ played by the ’cellist, Domingo 
Gonalez; Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy 
and Fugue, played by Pablo Castella- 
nos; ‘La Folia’ played by Higinio Ru- 
balcaba. The chorus came forth again 
with excerpts from Prince Igor and the 
orchestra concluded the whole with the 
playing of ‘Finlandia’, When all this 
was over, the director made a speech 
praising the work of such composers 
and educators as Antonio Caso, Carlos 
Chavez, Julian Carillo, Fanny Anitua, 
Manuel M. Ponce and the younger mu- 
sicians, Pablo Castellanos, Luis Sandi, 
Fassto Garcia Medeles, Aurelio Fuen- 
tes, and others, for having done so much 
in raising the standard of music educa- 
tion in Mexico. 





Southern Illinois Symphony Gives First 
Concert 


CARBONDALE, Ixi., April 5—The newly 
organized Southern [Illinois Symphony 
gave its first concert recently in the audi- 
torium of the Carbondale Community High 
School under Gerald Daniel. The pro- 
gram included Mozart’s Overture to ‘The 
Magic Flute’; Haydn’s London Symphony ; 
the ballet music from Schubert’s ‘Rosa- 
munde’; Sibelius’s ‘Valse Triste’; and ex- 
cerpts from Délibes’s ballet ‘Sylvia’. 





Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 
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Dear Musical America: 


Remember that list of operatic titles, 
with some of the composers the right 
ones, some wrong, that I put before 
you in these columns on March 25? 
Well, here’s a report from one of your 
readers (incidentally, a widely known 
music critic) that is one hundred and 
ten per cent. perfect. I quote Ray C. B. 
Brown, under date of Washington, 
D.C. 


Dear Mephisto: 

You are congratulated on your ingenuity 
in devising that tricky list of operas and 
composers. I-rose to the lure promptly and 
enjoyed the play. Here is my solution: 

Correct: ‘La Bohéme’ by Leoncavallo; 
‘Manon Lescaut’ by Auber; ‘Turandot’ by 
Busoni; ‘Falstaff’ by Adam; ‘Cavalleria 
Rusticana’ by Monleone ; ‘Barber of Seville’ 
by Paisiello; ‘Alceste’ by Lulli; ‘Joan of 


' Arc’ by Verdi; ‘Hamlet’ by Faccio; 
‘Otello’ by Rossini; ‘Das Liebesverbot’ by 
Wagner. 


Incorrect: ‘Mona’ is by Horatio Parker, 
not Damrosch; ‘L’Amico Fritz’ is by Mas- 
cagni, not Giordano; ‘Lakmé’ is by Delibes, 
not Massenet ; ‘Natoma’ is by Victor Her- 
bert, not Cadman; ‘Don Quichotte’ is by 
Massenet, not Gounod; ‘Benvenuto Cellini’ 
is by Berlioz, not Spontini; ‘Sigurd’ is by 
Reyer, not Strauss; ‘Robert the Devil’ is 
by Meyerbeer, not Berlioz. 

Border-line cases: ‘Don Juan’ belongs to 
Mozart, but Gluck composed a ‘Don Juan’ 
ballet (Vienna 1761); ‘Pique Dame’ be- 
longs to Tchaikovsky, but Halévy com- 
posed ‘La Dame de Picque’ (1850) ; ‘Faust’ 
belongs to Gounod, but Donizetti composed 
‘Fausta’ (1832); ‘La Wally’ belongs to 
Catalani, but Puccini composed ‘Le Villi’ 
(1884). 

You almost caught me -napping with 
Franco Faccio’s ‘Hamlet’ until I remem- 
bered that it’s ‘Amleto’ in Italian. Did you 
know (presumably you do) that Domenico 
Scarlatti composed a ‘Hamlet’, produced in 
Rome in 1715? After that the ‘Hamlet’ 
succession runs something like this: Fran- 
cesco Gasparini (Rome 1735), Lodovico 
Caruso (Florence 1790), Giuseppe Merca- 
dante (Milan 1822), Max Maretzek (Brné 
1843), Antonio Buzzola (Venice 1847) ; 
Ambroise Thomas (Paris 1868), Alexan- 
der Stadfeldt (Weimar 1882), Aristide 
Hignard (Nantes 1888). Are there any 
more? 

Impishly yours, 
RAY C. B. BROWN 


The answer is “Yes”, as the erudite 
Mr. Brown would have been telling me 
—instead of the other way around—if 
instead of consulting the ‘Dictionnaire 
des Opéras’ of Clément and Larousse 
he had gone to the smaller and handier 
‘Piccolo Dizionario di Opere teatralo, 
Oratorio, Cantate, ecc.’, published by 
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Ricordi. There he would have found 
listed other ‘Hamlets’ (under ‘Am- 
leto’) by Gaetano Andreozzi (1792), 
Luigi Moroni (1860), Vittorino Jon- 
ciéres (1867), Edoardo Keurvels (1891) 
and Alfredo Grandi (1898). But even 
as it is, his score is so impossibly high 
that I cannot possibly award Mr. Brown 
the promised booby prize. 
* * * 


From Leonard Burkat in Boston 
comes another altogether too perfect 
list, accompanied by what appears to be 
an unblushing boost for still another 
dictionary of opera. Here it is: 

Dear Mephisto: 

I am pretty much of an opera hater, but— 

‘Mona’—Parker 

‘L’Amico Fritz’—Mascagni 

‘Lakmé’—Delibes 

‘Natoma’—Herbert 

‘Don Quichotte’-—Massenet (and sev- 

eral handfuls of others) 

‘Benvenuto Cellini’— Berlioz (and 8 

others ) 

‘Sigurd’—Reyer (and 2 others) 

‘Robert the Devil’—Meyerbeer (et al.) 

‘La Wally’—Catalani 

There are no less than 11 ‘Bohémes’ of 
one kind or another including ‘The Bohem- 
ian Girl’; 5 ‘Manons’; 10 ‘Turandots’; 6 
‘Falstaffs’; 3 ‘Cavs’; 27 ‘Don John-Juan- 
Giovannis’ ; 14 ‘Barbers from Seville’ alone, 
not counting 5 from Bagdad; 22 ‘Alcestes’ ; 
3 ‘Queens’(!) ; 22 ‘Joans of Arc’ in vari- 
ous languages; 10 ‘Benvenuti’ as it were; 
20 ‘Hamlets’; 6 ‘Othellos’; 38 ‘Fausts’ not 
counting Donizetti's and Bandini’s 2 
‘Faustas’. N.B.—The Halévy title is ‘La 
Dame de Pique’ not ‘Pique Dame’. Gluck’s 
‘Don Juan’ is a ballet. 

And next time you're around a library 
take a look at John Towers’s ‘Dictionary- 
Catalogue of operas and operettas’—or is 
that where you got the idea? 

LEONARD BURKAT 

The answer is, No. I forgot all about 
Towers. Maybe next time. 

= 

However, if you were to ask me what 
I really think, I wouldn’t recommend 
memorizing long lists of operas by ob- 
scure composers who happen to have 
set the same subject. Too much erudi- 
tion of that kind may cause the scholarly 
individual to make a slip that his less 
well-informed comrade couldn’t make if 
he tried. I have in mind a recent arti- 
cle in your columns by a very distin- 
guished authority in which he referred 
to Paisiello’s ‘Serva Padrona’. He 
meant Pergolesi’s ‘Serva Padrona’, and 
was much taken aback when he saw his 
“lapsus” in print. But Paisiello also 
wrote a ‘Serva Padrona’, so there was 
no carelessness on the part of the editors 
in passing the sentence as it was writ- 
ten. I doubt if so much as a handful of 
your readers noticed the mistake, so why 
bother with a correction? In the words 
of the author of the article, “Let us 
bury both ‘Serva Padronas’”. Even 
that is scarcely necessary in the case of 
the one by Paisiello. Time already has 
done the job quite thoroughly. 

* * 


But, by the bye, who wrote an opera 
called ‘Hans Sachs’? The answer is, 
Lortzing. It was brought out in Leip- 
zig in 1840, twenty-eight years before 
‘I Maestri Cantori di Norimberga’ (I 
am consulting the Riccordi ‘Piccolo 
Dizionario’) by one Riccardo Wagner 
had its premiere in Monaco, Teatro 
Reale, 21 Giugno, 1868. In New York 
are many old opera goers who can recall 
when ‘Meistersinger’, like ‘Lohengrin’, 
was sung regularly in Italian at the 
Metropolitan by such artists as Jean and 
Eduoard de Reszke, La Salle, Plancon, 
Albani, Eames, Bauermeister, and Cam- 
panari. I have yet to meet any one who 
ever heard the Lortzing ‘Hans Sachs’, 
which, of course, never figured at the 
Metropolitan. 

* * * 


If Roy Harris doesn’t watch out, he 


is going to be “in bad” with the whole 
race of “neglected” American com- 
posers. For Roy, whether he wants to 
be that way or not, just can’t seem to 
get himself neglected. The recent per- 
formance of his Third Symphony in 
New York by Dr. Koussevitzky and his 
unbeatable Bostonians was the thirty- 
third which this work, now only some 
four years old, has had in various parts 
of the country. Of these, eleven have 
been given by Koussevitzky, seven in 
Boston, three in New York and one 
somewhere else. There have been five per- 
formances in Chicago. Moreover, there 
have been performances in Rio de Ja- 
neiro and in Mexico. If this keeps up— 


\CHERZANDO VATE 


By George 
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the town Décazeville in France, and it ap- 
pears that she was born on August 15, 
1858. Incidentally, her name is given in 
the records as Rosa Calvet, nommée Emma, 
not Emma de Roquer as in the dictionaries. 
Fortunately for American-born prima don- 
nas, birth registries in this country do not 
go as far back as the average Wagnerian 
soprano’s age; and so there is no danger 
of ungentlemanly action on the part of dic- 
tionary editors and such. 
NICOLAS SLONIMSKY 


So her real name was not de Roquer, 
but Calvet! Orthographically it almost 
looks as if the world’s most celebrated 
Carmen went through life as little more 
than a typographical error ! 
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"That's the thumb position." 
"Brother, you said it!" 


and there are some indications that the 
later Folk Song Symphony may be in 
for a similar splurge—our Oklahoma 
friend may have to discover that he is 
a Russian, a Finn, a Czech, or at least 
some species of Latin-American, to 
justify conductors taking so much in- 
terest in his works. 

Though Roy was a soldier in the last 
war, to the best of our knowledge no 
photograph is available of him in the 
helmet of a fire fighter ready to defend 
Lincoln County against the incendiary 
bombs of any and all invaders; and 
though he still seems to have been born 
on Lincoln’s birthday in the flag-waving 
year of the now slightly out-dated Span- 
ish-American war, neither our con- 
ductors, our audiences nor our critics 
seem to be holding that against him. 

. &-.8 


And what’s to be said about an Amer- 
ican composer who has two new sym- 
phonies “premiered” (barbarous word) 
in one season! MHoarders like William 
Schuman may bring on some kind of 
success rationing. 

* . 

This from music’s No. 1 date hound: 
Dear Mephisto: 

I was amused by this remark in the 
story on the late great Emma Calvé in 
your magazine: “as is true of various other 
prima donnas, the date of her birth is vari- 
ously given.” Ah, but many a prima 
donna makes the fatal mistake of giving 
her place of birth correctly, and . . . but 
let ne quote from a recent broadcast. A 
woman rushes in, saying: “something ter- 
rible has happened to me.” “Don’t tell me 
they found your birth certificate,” retorts 
the comedian in charge. Well, I got 
Calvé’s birth certificate from the Mairie of 


Speaking of murder mysteries—which 
was what I was doing in your issue of 
March 10—I have to confess that I have 
been reading another one in which the 
author’s ideas about music are not quite 
so, shall I say, orthodox, as those of 
Queena Mario and Blanche Bloch, the 
singer and the violinist who figured as 
the authors of the lively tales I then dis- 
cussed. In ‘Death in a White Tie’ by 
Ngaio Marsh, a story about murder in 
London society circles, I have come 
upon a chapter headed ‘Blackmail to 
Music’, The author takes us to a 
fashionable Bach concert. The all-Bach 
program of that event is played by the 
Sirmione String Quartet. Now, just 
what would a string quartet find in the 
entire catalog of the Bach Gesellschaft ? 
Leaving the answer to you, I turn to the 
final paragraph of this particular chap- 
ter, and there I read: 

“As if in ironic appreciation the 
music on the dais swept up a sharp cres- 
cendo into a triumphant blare.” That 
“triumphant blare” in association with 
a string quartet playing an all-Bach pro- 
gram poses a real puzzler. However, 
some hint of the explanation may be 
found in the next and concluding sen- 
tence. I quote: “Mrs. Halcut-Hackett 
returned from powdering her nose”. 
Perhaps that solves the mystery not only 
of the blackmail and the murder but of 
the “blare”, ventures your 


— 
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ORCHE STR AS: New Works Lend Interest; Damrosch Leads Philharmonic 


EW works continued to appear fre- 

quently on orchestral programs. 
John Barbirolli conducted the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony in first 
performances of a Suite from Hugo 
Weisgall’s ballet ‘Quest’; Anthony Col- 
lins’s overture, ‘Sir Andrew and Sir 
Toby’; Delius’s ‘A Song of Summer’; 
and Arcady Dubensky’s Variations on a 
theme of Stephen Foster. Mr. Barbirolli 
also included Pergolesi’s ‘Stabat Mater’ 
on two programs, with the assistance of 
the Westminster Choir and soloists. Ye- 
hudi Menuhin was the assisting artist 
at a Red Cross Benefit given by the 
Philharmonic - Symphony under Mr. 
Barbirolli. Other soloists of the fort- 
night were Rudolf Serkin, John Corig- 
liano and Mishel Piastro. Walter Dam- 
rosch conducted the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony in a special program with Kerstin 
Thorborg as soloist. Rudolph Ganz led 
a Young People’s Concert. Nathan Mil- 
stein was soloist with the Philadelphia 


Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy. 
Leon Barzin introduced five nov- 
elties with the National Orchestral 
Association: the Lubin arrangement 
of Bach’s chorale prelude ‘Nun 


Kommt der Heiden Heiland’; ‘On- 
away, Awake Beloved’ from Coleridge- 
Taylor’s cantata ‘Hiawatha’s Wedding 
Feast’, with Arthur Carron as soloist; 
Three Chorales from Tagore by Paul 
Creston, sung by the Collegiate Chorale, 
led by Robert Shaw; Mr. Creston’s Pas- 
torale and Tarantella, Op. 28, for or- 
chestra; and Charles Haubiel’s dramatic 
cantata ‘Vision of St. Joan’, with the 
Collegiate Chorale, the Choir of the St. 
Thomas Choir School and soloists, Leo- 
pold Stokowski conducted the NBC Sym- 
phony in two concerts. With Margaret 
Matzenauer as soloist, the American 
Symphony made its New York debut 
under Frederic Delzell. Artur Schna- 
bel was soloist with the New Friends of 
Music Orchestra under Fritz Stiedry 
and Mr. Stiedry also repeated his ar- 
rangement of Bach’s ‘Art of the Fugue’ 
at a later concert. 


Serkin Plays Brahms Concerto 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony. 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, March 19, 
evening : 
iniabdemibeerudianeng Vitali-Gibilaro 

(First Performance) 


Symphony in C Minor (‘Tragic’)..... Schubert 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra in B Flat 


Brahms 
Mr. Serkin 


The Vitali Chaconne, prized by violinists 
almost as highly as the famous Bach Cha- 
conne and played about as frequently, is 
here treated to its first large-scale adapta- 
tion, or (in this case) expansion. The job 
was done by Alfonso Gibilaro, Mr. Bar- 
birolli’s brother-in-law, and a very good 
job it is, if one assumes a priori that it was 
either necessary or desirable to do the job 
at all. The transcription is for string or- 
chestra and organ with the juicier solo pas- 
sages going to a solo violin. 

The dignity of the thematic material and 
the spaciousness of its development in vari- 
ation form kept the work from getting lost 
in the bigness of the orchestral medium; 
and the co-operation of the organ lent 
power and impressiveness as well as a cer- 
tain ecclesiastical coloring which did not 
seem inappropriate. 

Mr. Barbirolli gave a good account of 
the early Schubert Symphony, although he 
and the orchestra were not in their best 
form and the composition itself remains 
something less than a great symphony or 
even a remarkable specimen of Schubert's 
inventive genius. Some of the best pages, 
which occur in the second subject of the 
Andante, were accorded highly sensitive 
treatment. 

The big moments of the evening were re- 


Chaconne 











Nathan Milstein 


Rudolf Serkin 


served, of course, for the performance of 
Brahms’s tremendous Concerto. Of all the 
composers, only Brahms and Rachmaninoff 
ever seem to have discovered how to write 
the type of “symphonic concerto” which 
this one in B Flat represents. If others 
made the discovery, it is easy to under- 
stand why they did little about it, for a 
work in this style represents a far larger 
investment of labor, thought and sheer 
architectural talent than the ordinary con- 
certo, and is likely to get less public ac- 
claim. 

The problem lies, of course, in the ability 
to integrate the solo part with the orches- 
tra in such a way that they are insoluble, 
and to so portion material between the solo 
instrument and the orchestra that the for- 
mer functions as a part of the whole fabric 
but still holds a dominant position with cer- 
tain virtuosic privileges. And that, as the 
saying goes, is a neat trick if you can do it. 

The playing of such music wants no less 
cunning. To know one’s role in these pro- 
ceedings and perform it properly is busi- 
ness for a master. Mr. Serkin is such a 
master, and Mr. Barbirolli was beside 
him. The balance was exquisite through- 
out. When the orchestra was running heav- 
ily against him, Mr. Serkin worked very 
hard, but his tone never became hard, noisy 
nor unbeautiful. The Andante was pure 
loveliness, though the tempo seemed a little 
too slow for good continuity. Otherwise 
the performance was dramatic, powerful 
and eminently right, artistically. There was 
great enthusiasm at the conclusion. E. 


Corigliano Plays Saint-Saéns Concerto 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor, John Corig- 
liano, violin soloist. Carnegie Hall, March 
21, evening : 

‘The Roman Carnival’ Overture, Op. 9— 

Berlioz 

Ee « Weisgall 

Concerto in B Minor No. 3, Op. 6l1— 

Saint -Saéns 

Symphony in E Minor, No. 1, Op. 39.Sibelius 


There was little to capture the interest 
of the average concert-goer in the music of 
this program, but the performances were 
generally good. Mr. Corigliano, assistant 
concertmaster of the orchestra, made the 
most of the shoddy material of the Saint- 
Saéns concerto, Surmounting the unfavor- 
able weather conditions without apparent 
effort, he maintained flawless intonation 
and the quality of his tone was exceedingly 
pure. The harmonics concluding the sec- 
ond movement were taken at an unusually 
brisk pace and with a dexterity well de- 
serving the applause of his large audience. 
His phrasing was clean, perhaps too clean 
for the sentimental writing of Saint-Saéns. 
But he did make the concerto rewarding by 
his masterful reading of it. 

Mr. Weisgall’s Ballet Suite, which was 
written in 1938 for the Baltimore Ballet, 
was heard for the first time on this oc- 
casion. It consists of four dances: ‘Chopin- 
esque’, a Scherzo, an Adagio ‘Bas de qua- 
tre’ and a parody of a Viennese Waltz. 
This was pleasant music owing much to 
Stravinsky, Hindemith and Ravel; so 
much, indeed, that it might have been bet- 
ter to play actual excerpts from those com- 
posers instead. Mr. Weisgall was present 
to acknowledge the polite applause. 

‘The Roman Carnival’ and the Sibelius 
Symphony are old favorites of Mr. Barbi- 





John Corigliano Mishel Piastro 


rolli, and he conducted spirited perform- 
ances of both. The orchestra played well 
throughout the program, supporting Mr. 
Corigliano with particular care in the con- 
certo. K. 


Serkin and English and American 
Novelties 
New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Soloist, Ru- 
dolf Serkin, pianist. Carnegie Hall, March 


22, afternoon. 


Overture, ‘Sir Andrew and Sir Toby’ 


‘A Song of Summer’............scsecee- oe 
Symphony No. 4 in C minor (‘Tragic’) 
: 2 Schubert 
i en ey Pe Schumann 
< e Mr. Serkin 
Variations and Finale on Stephen Foster 
: stvvideestedbe be bwak shed chaxs Dubensky 


The Shakespearean overture by Anthony 
Collins, an English composer who of late 
has been a resident of Hollywood, received 
its first performance anywhere on this oc- 
casion. Based on the third scene of the 
second act of ‘Twelfth Night’, it made an 
impression of bustle and high spirits, ex- 
pressed through sound writing of a con- 
ventional order. The Delius and Duben- 
sky works were heard for the first time in 
New York. The former was the first of 
the series of compositions which Delius 
dictated to Eric Fenby, who went to 
France to serve as his amanuensis in 1928. 
It was a revision, however, of a discarded 
earlier work, ‘A Poem of Love and Life’, 
composed in England and inspired by a 
view of the sea from the high chalk cliffs. 
Its texture is rich and it is typical of its 
composer in its melodic and harmonic sub- 
stance, as well as in the low contours that 
tend toward monotony. Mr. Dubensky’s 
work was agreeably put together, if little 
more than a potpourri in design and feel- 
ing. 

What most stirred the audience un- 
doubtedly was Mr. Serkin’s imaginative 
and very vital performance of the Schu- 
mann concerto, with Mr. Barbirolli con- 
tributing and equally spirited accompani- 
ment. There were many recalls for the 
soloist. 


Milstein Plays Stravinsky in Russian 


Program 
Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Orm- 
andy, conductor. Soloist, Nathan Mil- 
stein, violinist. Carnegie Hall, March 24, 
evening. 

“SSaesical Somahony ...ccicccecicas Prokofieff 
Concerto for Violin................. Stravinsky 
(Mr. Milstein) 

Berman THA, Giciscccscevssceess Tchaikovsky 


Mr. Milstein’s performance of the Stra- 
vinsky concerto brought out an unsuspect- 
ed warmth and virility. He approached 
the work in the virtuoso spirit and it must 
be confessed that this did the work no 
harm. Indeed, his scintillant achievement 
of its technical passages was such as to 
ward off the dryness that has been sensed 
in past performances. Mr. Ormandy’s ac- 
companiment also enabled the work to 
state its case at its most persuasive. If 
not a great concerto, or one likely to be 
widely popular with the fiddlers who think 
first of their “public”, it is a more in- 
teresting one than some may have been led 
to believe on the basis of their past ex- 
perience with it. 

The Prokofieff and Tchaikovsky sym- 


FIVE ARTISTS 
WHO APPEARED 
AS SOLOISTS 
WITH 
ORCHESTRAS 


Herbert Janssen 





Hugo Weisgall 





Anthony Collins 


THREE COMPOSERS 
WHOSE WORKS 
WERE PLAYED 

BY THE 
PHILHARMONIC 


Right: 
Arcady Dubensky 





phonies were ably and sympathetically 
played, and the program as a whole was 
a stimulating one. O. 


Damrosch at Eighty, Conducts the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Walter Damrosch, guest conductor. Solo- 
ist, Kerstin Thorborg, contralto. Carnegie 
Hall, March 26, evening. 


Orchestral Excerpts from ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 

Berlioz 

Festivities at the House of Capulet—Love 
Scene—Queen Mab ‘ 

Ballads with Orchestra.............+-.:. Berlioz 
‘Le Spectre de la Rose’—‘La Captive’ 


Mme. Thorborg 
Pastorale Bach-Damrosch 
Ballad, ‘The Looking Glass’........ Damrosch 
Mme. Thorborg 
‘Egmont’ Overture 


Beethoven 


Always an exceptional program maker, 
Dr. Damrosch provided an unusually in- 
(Continued on page 18) 





Walter Damrosch and Kerstin Thorborg 
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Twelve Performances Given, All 
Drawn from Company’s 
Standard Repertoire 

Boston, April 1.—There may be pes- 
simists who will tell you that opera in 
Soston was not successful this Spring, 
but this seems to be a question of how 
success is measured. If completely sold 
out houses for every performance is to 
be the criterion, then the pessimists 
have the floor, but if artistic achieve- 
ment is the yardstick, then unquestion- 
ably the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion has again triumphed in this city. 

There were unfortunate incidents 
which were beyond the control of any- 
one, and the season got off to a bad 
start on the opening night when Miss 
Varnay, making her Boston debut as 
Elsa in ‘Lohengrin’, became suddenly 
indisposed and was obliged to retire at 
the end of the second act. This, how- 
ever, gave Maxine Stellman an oppor- 
tunity to demonstorate the fibre of 
which Edward Johnson is slowly but 
surely constructing his operatic struc- 
ture. Miss Stellman was called from her 
hotel at approximately 10:45 p.m., and 
in less than thirty minutes she was on 
the stage, with no previous rehearsal of 
the role. It is a coincidence that Miss 
Varnay herself performed a similar ser- 
vice for Lotte Lehmann earlier in the 
season in New York. Needless to say, 
Miss Stellman won additional honors 
for her brief performance as Elsa, but 
it was really Kerstin Thorborg in the 
role of Ortrud who lifted the opera from 
mediocrity. Hers was a superb perform- 
ance, with Erich Leinsdorf conducting. 
In order of their performance the 
operas offered were ‘Lohengrin’, “The 
Magic Flute’, ‘La Traviata’, ‘The Bar- 
ber of Seville’, ‘Orfeo ed Euridice’, 
‘Die Walkiire’, ‘Carmen’, ‘La Bohéme’, 
‘Aida’, ‘Der Rosenkavalier’, ‘Faust and 
‘Rigoletto’. 

‘Orfeo’ a Highpoint 

In retrospect, the high points of the 
season were reached in the perform- 
ances of ‘The Magic Flute’ and ‘Orfeo’. 
Artistic perfection might be expected of 
‘The Magic Flute’ with Bruno Walter 
holding the baton, Herbert Graf as 
stage manager and Richard Rychtarik 
as designer of costumes and scenery, 
and the entire cast had evidently been 
chosen with an eye to acting ability as 
well as vocal excellence. 

‘Orfeo’, however, was the outstanding 
performance of the season. This opera 
had not been heard in Boston for fifty 
years, and with Mr. Walter conducting, 
the work was a triumph. The Metro- 
politan Opera Association has every 
reason to be complacent in its mounting 
of this Gluck masterpiece. No effort, 
seemingly, was spared to make this as 
perfect a representation as_ possible. 
Those unversed in the tradition of the 
work may have felt disappointment at 
the simplicity of it, but from beginning 
to end there was no false note struck. 

A new conductor in the person of 
Paul Breisach drew us to the perform- 
ance of ‘La Bohéme’. It cannot be 
truthfully said that Mr. Breisach il- 
lumined the score, and the final seven 
minutes of the opera were those which 
lifted the performance to above the 
average, yet it would not do to leave 
the impression that the performance 
was not good. It was, and so good that 
one wished it might have been better. 


With Sir Thomas Beecham conduct- 
ing, it was inevitable that both ‘Carmen’ 
and ‘Faust’ should be distinctive. We 
missed ‘Carmen’, but ‘Faust’ gave us 
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pleasure. It was deliberately paced, 
when such pacing allowed the savoring 
of the music, and lively when necessary 
to complete the entire picture. Only 
the final scene was unsatisfactory, and 
that was partially due to the setting, 
which seemed inadequate. The orches- 
tra under Sir Thomas was at its best, 
and having laid hands on these two old 
operatic war-horses, one is moved to 
conjecture what Sir Thomas could, or 
would do with some of the others. 

For the sake of the record, a list of 
operas heard together with names of con- 
ductors and principals, is as follows: 

‘Lohengrin’: Varnay (Stellman), Thor- 
borg, Melchior, Huehn, Cordon, Warren; 
Erich Leinsdorf, conductor. “The Magic 
Flute’: Conner, Bok, Andreva, Kipnis, 
Kullman, Schorr, Harrell, Laufkoetter ; 
Bruno Walter, conductor. ‘La Traviata’: 
Novotna, Votipka, Olheim, Peerce and 
Warren; Ettore Panizza, conductor. ‘The 
Barber of Seville’; Sayao, Petina, Messrs. 
Landi, Baccaloni, Brownlee, Cordon; 
Frank St. Leger, conductor. ‘Orfeo ed 
Euridice’: Thorborg, Novotna, Farell, Dic- 
key ; Bruno Walter, conductor. ‘Die Wal- 
kiire’: Lehmann, Varnay, Thorborg, Mel- 
chior, Liszt, Schorr; Erich Leinsdorf, 
conductor. ‘Carmen’: Djanel, Albanese, 
Votipka, Olheim, Jobin, Warren, Cordon; 
Sir Thomas Beecham, conductor. ‘La 
Bohéme’: Sayao, Dickey, Kullman, Cehan- 
ovsky, Baccaloni, Oliviero, Brownlee, Mos- 
cona, Gurney; Paul Breisach, conductor. 
‘Aida’,: Castagna, Roman, Votipka, Gur- 
ney, Martinelli, Cordon, Warren, Dudley ; 
Wilfred Pelletier, conductor. ‘Der Rosen- 
kavalier’: Lehmann, Novotna, Steber, 
Votipka, Petina, List, Huehn, de Paolis, 
Gurney, Carter; Erich Leinsdorf, conduc- 
tor. ‘Faust’: Albanese, Browning, Votipka, 
Crooks, Cordon, Warren, Engelman; Sir 
Thomas Beecham, conductor. ‘Rigoletto’: 
Sayao, Castagna, Peerce, Weede, Mos- 
cona; Ettore Panizza, conductor. 

G. M. S. 


METROPOLITAN GIVES 
‘PARSIFAL’ PERFORMANCES 








List and Kipnis Alternate in Role of 
Gurnemanz in Post-Season 
Presentations 


Two post-season performances of 
Wagner’s ‘Parsifal’ were given during 
Holy Week at the Metropolitan Opera, 
the first on the evening of April 1 and 
the second on the afternoon of April 3. 
At the April 1 performance the cast was 
the same as at a previous performance 
of the opera in February, except that 
Emanuel List replaced Alexander Kip- 
nis in the role of Gurnemanz. Kerstin 
Thorborg was again heard as Kundry; 
Lauritz Melchior was the Parsifal; Ju- 
lius Huehn had the role of Amfortas; 
Nicola Moscona was the Titurel; and 
Walter Olitzki the Klingsor. 

At the customary Good Friday mati- 
nee performance Mr. Kipnis returned to 
the cast in the role of Gurnemanz, the 
other singers retaining their accustomed 
roles. There were large and enthusiastic 
audiences at both performances. Erich 
Leinsdorf conducted. . 





Philadelphia Opera Company Lists 
Schedule for Next Season 

PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—Under the 
leadership of Sylvan Levin the Phila- 
delphia Opera Company will give seven 
productions next season. These are to 
be ‘The Marriage of Figaro’ on Dec. 
1; ‘Pelléas and Mélisande’ and Dec. 15; 
‘Die Fledermaus’, Jan. 6; ‘Faust’ on 
Feb. 9, ‘Schwanda’, Feb. 23; ‘La Bo- 
héme’, March 16, and ‘The Barber of 
Seville’ on March 30. A coast-to-coast 
tour including more than fifty cities is 
also projected. W. E. S. 





Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 


il 





Principals in the Radio Premiere of Randall Thompson's Opera with the Composer and 
Conductor. From the Left: Carlo Corelli, Nadine Conner, Mona Paulee, John Gurney, 
Mr. Thompson and Howard Barlow 


RANDALL THOMPSON OPERA GIVEN RADIO PREMIERE 





‘Solomon and Balkis’ Performed Over 
WABC Under Barlow in Com- | 
posers’ Theater Series 
The premiere on the radio of Randall 
Thompson’s opera, ‘Solomon and Bal- 
kis’, was given over station WABC of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System un- 
der the baton of Howard Barlow on 
March 29. The opera is the first proj- 
ect of the Composer’s Theater in an ef- 
fort to enrich the repertoire of music 
conservatories, schools, colleges and 
radio, with chamber operas in English. 
The work, which requires approxi- 
mately an hour in length, is based upon 
Rudyard Kipling’s ‘The Butterfly That 
Stamped’, from the ‘Just So Stories’. The 


FOUR MUSICIANS RECEIVE 
GUGGENHEIM FELLOWSHIP 





Ernst Bacon, Burrill Phillips, Stanley 
Bate and Colin McPhee Appointed 
Among Eighty-Two Winners 


The John Simon Guggenheim Memo- 
rial Foundation has awarded eighty-two 
fellowships this year, carrying total 
awards of $196,600. Recipients are 
American and Canadian scholars and 
creative workers. 

Four appointments for musical com- 
position were made, including: Ernst 
Bacon, professor of music, Converse 
College, Spartanburg, S. C.; Burrill 
Phillips, instructor in theory and com- 
position, Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, N. Y.; Stanley Bate, Eng- 
lish composer, now resident in New 
York; and Colin McPhee, writer and 
composer, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
who was awarded the fellowship to en- 
able him to prepare a book on Balinese 
Music. 

The trusteees of the foundation are 
Mrs. Simon Guggenheim, Francis H. 
Brownell, Carroll A. Wilson, Charles 
D. Hilles, Roger W. Straus, Charles 
Earl, John C. Enison and Medley G. 
B. Whelpley. 





Krenek Completes New Works 


Ernst Krenek, who is on the faculty 
of Vassar College, recently completed a 
group of new compositions. This in- 
cludes three short pieces: a Sonata for 
flute (or violin) and viola (or clari- 
net); A Suite for ’cello solo; and.a So- 
nata for organ, all lasting no more than 


cast of the opera requires four princi- 
pals: upon this occasion, John Gurney, 
bass, as King Solomon; Mona Paulee 
as Queen Balkis, and Carlo Corelli, 
tenor, as the Butterfly. Nadine Conner 
was the Butterfly’s wife. The work is 
scored for small orchestra. The Over- 
ture includes a march in Handelian fash- 
ion for King Solomon, and the music 
alloted to Balkis is appropriately sen- 
sual. A women’s chorus, representing 
Solomon’s wives, participated. Orches- 
tra, chorus and principals performed 
their tasks with skill, and interpreted the 
eminently melodic and singable score 
with charm. The diction was most 
praiseworthy, every word of the text 
being clearly enunciated. 


OUEST 





five or six minutes. A much larger work 
is ‘La Corona’—Seven Sonnets by John 
Donne, for mezzo-soprano, baritone, or- 
gan and percussion. ‘Lamentations’ of 
the Prophet Jeremiah, for mixed chorus 
a cappella, is a new work not yet com- 
pleted. 





St. Louis Operetta Season to Open 
in June 


St. Louis, April 5.—The twenty- 
fourth annual season of the Municipal 
Opera Association will open on June 
4 with Ivor Novello’s ‘Glamorous 
Night’. This will be followed in order 
by ‘Sally’, ‘Song of the Flame’, ‘Hit the 
Deck’, ‘No, No Nanette’, ‘New Moon’, 
‘Girl Crazy’, ‘Wildflower’, ‘Roberta’, 
‘Wizard of Oz’ and ‘Showboat’. All op- 
eras will be produced under Richard 
H. Berger and Paul Beisman, general 
manager, will direct the business des- 
tinies of the season. H. W. C. 





Rochester Philharmonic to Give 
Summer Concerts 


RocHester, N. Y., April 5.—The 
Rochester Philharmonic will give some 
out-of-door concerts during the Sum- 
mer months after July 4, at the High- 
land Park Bowl, with José Iturbi and 
Guy Harrison as conductors, in a 
schedule covering four weeks. Sponsor 
of the programs will be the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, which is rais- 
ing funds for the series by presenting 
the Philharmonic at the Eastman The- 
atre in a Spring concert on April 12. 

M. E. W. 
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DUO-PIANISTS PLAY 
UNDER HANS LANGE 


Bartlett and Robertson Heard— 
Heifetz Plays Beethoven— 
Elgar Music Sung 


Cuicaco, March 30.—With Ethel 
Bartlett and Rae Robertson, duo-pian- 
ists, as soloists, Hans Lange conducted 
the Chicago Symphony on March 19 
and 20: 

Overture, ‘The Giddy Puritan’..DeLamarter 

Suite for wind instruments, percussions and 

harp, Op, 27 Noelte 

Concerto for two pianos and orchestra, in 

D Minor ......ccsece ceeccccccccecers Poulenc 

Fantastic Symphony, Op. 14a.......++- Berlioz 

‘The Giddy Puritan’, a merry little 
piece with lively rhythms, started off 
the evening brightly, Mr. Lange con- 
ducting with the light touch the music 
requires. Based upon two hymn tunes 
well known in New England around 
1800, the Overture originally bore the 
title ‘They, Too, Went to Town’. Al- 
though written in 1921, it was not in- 
troduced until 1938, and this was its 
first appearance on a Chicago Sym- 
phony subscription program. Eric De- 
Lamarter, the composer, was formerly 
associate conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony. Also of particular interest 
locally was the performance of the Suite 
for wind instruments, percussions and 
harp by Albert Noelte of the North- 
western University Music School fac- 
ulty. Modestly proportioned, the Suite 
has a rare charm through its sincerity 
of expression and its skillful instrumen- 
tation. Mr. Noelte was present to ac- 
knowledge the applause that followed 
the playing of his composition. 





Poulenc Concerto Heard 


The choice of Francis Poulenc’s Con- 
certo by Bartlett and Robertson on their 
first appearance with the symphony, was 
an extremely good one, for the cool, 
neo-classical air of the music and the 
crisp, clean playing of the piano team 
complemented each other attractively. 
This detached manner of playing was 
employed with less satisfactory results 
in the pianists’ encore, Granados’ ‘Maid 
and the Nightingale’, a piece which de- 
mands a somewhat sentimental interpre- 
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tation if its languorous beauty is to be 
felt. 

Mr. Lange led the orchestra in a well 
calculated performance of Berlioz’s 
‘Fantastic’ Symphony, sustaining interest 
throughout the work’s excessive length. 


Bartlett and Robertson again ap- 
peared with the orchestra under Mr. 
Lange, in Orchestra Hall on March 24: 


Overture to ‘Egmont’..............- Beethoven 
Music from the Ballet, ‘Don Juan’...... Gluck 
Concerto for Two Pianos, No, 2 in C....Bach 
‘The Animal’s Carnival’.......... Saint-Saéns 
Prelude and Isolde’s Love Death, from ‘Tris- 

OO: BOE: DOREID. soc dvoteddcccssacsctos Wagner 


The artists displayed unity and com- 
pleteness of understanding in the Bach 
Concerto and their playing had a well- 
knit texture with artistic balance. Their 
playing of the ‘Animal’s Carnival’ held 
gayety and humor and the orchestra was 
especially adept in the Saint-Saéns 
opus. Mr. Lange directed with a light, 
facile touch enhancing its value. 

Mr. Lange gave a magnificent read- 
ing of the Prelude and “Love Death’ 
from Wagner’s ‘Tristan’, the orchestra 
responding with concentrated attention 
to his inspired conducting. The ‘Eg- 
mont’ Overture had distinction and the 
‘Don Juan’ ballet music proved an en- 
joyable item. 

Wetzler Novelty Played 

Jascha Heifetz, violinist, who had not 
appeared with the Orchestra since 1931, 
was soloist for the Thursday-Friday 
subscription concerts on March 26 and 
27, Frederick Stock, conducting. 

Overture to ‘The Bartered Bride’....Smetana 

Adagio and Double Fugue for String Orch- 

OQGETR  evsccscerdecoccevcccctecsvescercs Wetzler 

Symphony No, 3 in F, Op. 90........ Brahms 

Concerto for Violin in D, Op. 61....Beethoven 

His performance of the Beethoven 
Concerto was superlative. Flawless 
technique and matchless tone gave the 
performance a breath-taking quality. 
Dr. Stock guided soloist and orchestra 
with the inspired touch that assures an 
outstanding success. The Brahms Sym- 








A DROLL MOMENT IN ‘DON PASQUALE’ 
The Marriage Scene from the Donizetti Opera Which the Basso Buffo, Salvatore Baccaloni and 


His Company Performed on Tour in Their Presentation of Scenes from Grand Opera. 


The 


Cast (from Left to Right): Ivan Petroff as Dr. Malatesta; Franco Perulli as Ernesto; Earl 

Wrightson as the Notary; Florence Geerge as Norina, and Mr. Baccaloni as Don Pasquale. 

The Company Recently Returned to New York from a Tour Which Included New Brunswick 

(N. J.), Providence, York, Pittsburgh, Grand Rapids, Toledo, Cincinnati, Washington, Wilming- 
ton, Philadelphia, and Hartford 


Chicago 


By RuTH Barry and CHARLES QUINT 








phony No. 3, which preceded Mr. Heif- 
etz’s appearance, had the breadth and 
scope necessary to reveal its full beauty 
and the orchestra played it superbly. 

The Wetzler Adagio and Double 
Fugue, having its first performance in 
Chicago, had individuality and fresh- 
ness. The ‘Bartered Bride’ Overture be- 
gan the concert, enchanting with its bold 
splashes of color and gay tunes. 

Edward Elgar’s ‘The Dream of Geron- 
tius’ was given in Orchestra Hall on 
March 25 by the Apollo Musical Club, 
conducted by Edgar Nelson. The solo- 
ists were Lucius Metz, as Gerontius, 
Bruce Foote as the Priest and the An- 
gel of Agony, and Ruth Heizer, as 
the Angel in charge of the pilgrimage 
of the Soul of Gerontius. The Chicago 
Symphony, together with Robert Birch, 
organist, accompanied. 

The chorus, to whom much of the 
spectacular music was allotted, sang 
with unusual brilliance. Dr. Nelson 
seemed to achieve the stirring climaxes 
and splendid tonal effects with the mini- 
mum amount of effort and the result 
was a beautifully finished performance. 
The soloists were well chosen, Mr. Metz 
singing the difficult Gerontius music 
with understanding and fine musician- 
ship. Miss Heizer’s voice was well 
suited to her part and she imbued it 
with the artistic quality that enhances 
everything she does. Mr. Foote was an 
excellent choice and gave a dignified 
interpretation. 


GOLDBERG OFFERS 
ALL-BRAHMS LIST 


Thaviu Soloist with WPA Men 
in Concerto—-Solomon Con- 
ducts Polish Works 


Cuicaco, April 1.—Albert Goldberg, 
state supervisor of the Illinois Music 
Project, conducted the Illinois WPA 
Symphony in an all-Brahms program 
on the evening of March 16 in the 
Eighth Street Theater. 

In keeping with the orchestra’s policy 
of offering novelties, even this program 
was not limited to standard works. It 
included Arnold Schénberg’s orches- 
tral arrangement of Brahms’s Piano 
Quartet in G Minor, Op. 25. The per- 
formance was clear and forceful and 
bore the mark of Mr. Goldberg’s re- 
strained taste. The second portion was 
devoted to the Violin Concerto in D, 
with Samuel Thaviu, concertmaster of 
the Kansas City Philharmonic, as solo- 
ist. Mr. Thaviu played with a warm 
fluid tone and with an intelligent feeling 
for the work’s lofty and fervent nature. 
The program also held the ‘Tragic’ 
Overture. 

The Polish Arts Club acted as co- 
operating sponsor for the Illinois Sym- 
phony concert of March 23, on which 
date Izler Solomon, regular conductor 
of the orchestra, returned to lead the 
group in a program of dominantly Pol- 
ish character. Wanda Paul, Polish- 
American pianist, was soloist in Pader- 
ewski’s A Minor Concerto, which was 
performed in memory of the late Polish 
musician and patriot; and Felix Borow- 
ski, also of Polish ancestry, was repre- 
sented on the program by his Third 
Symphony in G. 





Miss Paul played with confidence and 
penetration, projecting the quiet, lyric 
beauties of the Concerto as well as ; 
brilliant passages. Her sound technique 
served her faithfully, and she display 
a remarkably keen rhythmic sense. 


Borowski Applauded 

The Borowski Symphony, a melodi- 
ous, spirited and competently scored 
work written in 1938, was given a re- 
vealing performance by Mr. Solomon 
and the orchestra. Mr. Borowski, who 
is a resident of this city, was present 
to acknowledge the applause, and was 
recalled to the stage many times by the 
audience. On March 10 he had cele- 
brated his seventieth birthday, and this 
occasion provided a way of honoring 
the anniversary publicly. The program 
also contained Edward Elgar’s Sym- 
phonic Prelude, ‘Polonia’, and Harl Mc- 
Donald’s ‘Overture-1941’, which re- 
ceived its Chicago premiere. 

Irwin Fischer conducted the Chicago 
NYA Symphony in its final concert on 
March 24 in the Illinois Music Project 
Hall. Charlene Shafer, pianist, was so- 
loist in Schumann’s Concerto in A 
Minor. The program also held Bach’s 
‘Sheep May Safely Graze’, transcribed 
for orchestra by John Barbirolli, 
Brahms’s Fourth Symphony and NYA 
Film Music (incidental music to the 
motion picture, ‘Youth on the Indus- 
trial Front’), written by Mr. Fischer. 
Because the NYA is now concerned 
with wartime industrial training exclu- 
sively, the orchestra was forced to dis- 
band on March 27. B. 


AMERICAN OPERA GROUP 
OFFERS SEVEN WORKS 








Illinois Music Clubs Sponsor All Out 
for Victory Concert for Service 
Centers 


Cuicaco, April 1—The American 
Opera Company, in collaboration with 
the Women’s Economic Foundation on 
a home defense program for the conser- 
vation of foods, gave a series of seven 
operatic performances in Kimball Hall 
during the month of March. The first 
performance was ‘Carmen’ on March 7, 
followed by ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ and 
‘Pagliacci’ on March 14; ‘Rigoletto’, 
March 15; ‘Traviata’ on March 20; 
‘Il Trovatore’ on March 21; ‘Lucia di 
Lammermoor’ on March 27 and ‘Faust’ 
on March 28, all sung in English. Pro- 
ceeds from these several performances 
will go to the establishment and equip- 
ment of stations for food conservation. 

The First District of the Illinois Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs gave an All- 
Out-for-Victory Concert in the Chicago 
Room of the LaSalle Hotel on March 
29. Ten of the clubs in the district co- 
operated by contributing talent. Pro- 
ceeds from the concert are to be used 
to buy phonographs and musical instru- 
ments, records and sheet music for the 
boys in camps and service centers. 


Q. 


Max Rudolf Leads Opera Concert 

Cuicaco, April 5—Max Rudolf, con- 
ductor-accompanist, and head of the 
opera department of the YMCA School 
of Music, led students from the school 
in an operatic concert in Kimball Hall 
on March 19. On March 8 Mr. Rudolf 
accompanied several singers in a pro- 
gram in the same auditorium, and on 
March 4 played for Hans Alten, bari- 
tone, in Sinai Temple Hall. Mr. Rudolf 
has been. engaged to conduct the first 
of the series of Naumburg concerts in 
Central Park, on May 30. Before com- 
ing to America in 1940 Mr. Rudolf con- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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ORMANDY CONDUCTS 
VERDI REQUIEM MASS 


Hellwig, Szantho, Kullman and 
Kipnis Are Soloists—Two 
Choral Groups Assist 


PuHILApeLpHia, April 5.—Entitled to 
a bright page in the history of this mu- 
sical year were the presentations of 
Verdi’s ‘Requiem Mass’ at the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s concerts of March 
27 and 28, Eugene Ormandy conduct- 
ing. Judith Hellwig, soprano, Enid 
Szantho, contralto, Charles Kullman, 
tenor, and Alexander Kipnis, bass, sang 
the solo parts and members of the Cho- 
ral Society of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, Harl McDonald and Robert 
Godsall, directors, and the Choral Art 
Society and the Philadelphia Conserva- 
tory Chorus, Clyde R. Dengler, director, 
combined to form a large and impressive 
array of choristers. 

Mr. Ormandy’s reading evinced au- 
thority and imagination. Singly, and 
in duets, trios, and quartets the soloists 
were more than equal to the vocal and 
stylistic demands of their tasks. The 
chorus showed notable achievement, the 
accurately-emphasized rhythms, clear 
articulation and flexibility in dynamics 
in the fugues of the ‘Sanctus’ and the 
‘Libera me’, meriting special praise. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra sounded at its 
glorious best. 

Nathan Milstein and Stravinsky’s 
Violin Concerto gave particular inter- 
est to the orchestra’s concerts of March 
20-21-23, the program directed by Mr. 
Ormandy, in complete form listing: 





‘Classical Symphony’ ..............- Prokofieft 
Concerto in D, for violin and orchestra 
Stravinsky 


Nathan Milstein 

Symphony No. 4, in F Minor....Tchaikovsky 

The essential musical worth of the 
Stravinsky Concerto is doubtless des- 
tined to be a matter for argument for 
some time to come. However, most 
seasoned listeners would probably ac- 
knowledge the craftsmanship and inge- 
nuity of the author, the striking char- 
acteristics of the orchestration, and the 
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intriguing technical details of the ex- 
acting solo part. Given the first per- 
formance locally since its introduction 
by Samuel Dushkin a decade ago, the 
Concerto had in Mr. Milstein a brilliant 
protagonist, his triumph over execu- 
tional and expressional difficulties being 
justly hailed. Mr. Ormandy and the 
orchestra rendered able co-operation 
and support. 

The treatment and spirit of the Pro- 
kofieff Symphony made for a genuinely 
enjoyable projection. Regrettably the 
same cannot be said regarding the fa- 
miliar Tchaikovsky work. 


LOCAL COMPANIES 
HEARD IN OPERA 


‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ and ‘La 
Bohéme’ Receive Per- 
formances 


PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—Closing its 
fourth season of a series of seven per- 
formances, the Philadelphia Opera 
Company gave a highly satisfactory 
production of ‘La Bohéme’ in the Acad- 
emy of Music on March 17. The opera 
was given in English, with a new text 
by Henry Pleasants, music editor of 
The Evening Bulletin. It proved a ca- 
pably executed job both as to language 
and singability. 

Sylvan Levin conducted and Hans 
Wohlmuth was stage director. Dorothy 
Sarnoff proved an appealing Mimi and 
and William Hess was excellent in the 
role of Rodolfo. Howard Vanderburg 
was Marcello, Frances Gayer, Musetta ; 
James Pease, Colline, and David 3rooks, 
Schaunard. Other parts enlisted Richard 
Deneau, Joseph Lutz, and Leonard 
Treash. 

Francesco Pelosi and his Philadel- 
phia LaScala Opera Company presented 











READING SYMPHONY 
RE-ENGAGES CASTON 


Final Concert Held with Lubo- 
shutz, Braun and Hilger 
as Soloists 


READING, Pa., March 31.—Under its 
regular conductor, Saul Caston, the 
Reading Symphony concluded a series 
of four Sunday 
afternoon concerts 
and ended __its 
twenty-ninth year 
with a substantial- 
ly pleasing and 
finely performed 
program in the Ra- 
jah Theatre’ on 
March 22. The 
leader and_ his 
nearly ninety as- 
sociates jointly 
shared the plaudits 
of a large audience, 

Saul Caston which also reward- 
ed with warm approval Edith Braun, 
pianist, Lea Luboshutz, violinist, and 
Elsa Hilger, ’cellist, excellent individual 
and collective interpreters of the solo 
parts in Beethoven’s infrequently heard 
C Major Triple Concerto. 

On the surrounding bill Beethoven 








had further representation in the ‘Leo- 
nore’ Overture No. 3 and other numbers 
included Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Sym- 
phony and Johann Strauss’s ‘New Piz- 
zicato Polka’ and ‘Tales from the Vi- 
enna Woods’. The concert brought an 
announcement that on the basis of Mr. 
Caston’s success as conductor during 
1941-1942 (his initial period with the 
Reading players) the orchestra’s board 
of directors has re-engaged him for next 
season. 

Mr. Caston’s program at a Feb. 15 
concert disclosed as the features Schu- 
mann’s A Minor piano Concerto with 
Elizabeth Zug a securely-qualified solo- 
ist and Harl McDonald’s notably ‘inter- 
esting and skillfully fabricated orches- 
tral-choral Symphony No. 3, ‘A Tragic 
Cycle’. Taking part were Selma Aman- 
sky, soprano, and the Choral Society of 
the University of Pennsylvania. A well 
organized performance demonstrated 
anew that the work is among the best 
and most effective of Dr. McDonald’s 
larger compositions. An all-Russian list 
on Jan. 4 was distinguished by the pres- 
ence of Alexander Kipnis, as a richly 
eloquent singer of several excerpts from 
Mussorgsky’s ‘Boris Godunoff’, and at 
the orchestra’s opening concert on Nov. 
30, Adolf Busch was acclaimed for his 
sterling musicianship in Brahms’ D 
Major Violin Concerto. W. E. S. 





Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 


Philadelphia 
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Donizetti’s ‘Lucia di Lammermoor’ in 
the Academy of Music on March 20. 
Angelo Canarutto was the conductor. 
Hilde Reggiani, in the title role, and 
Bruno Landi as Edgardo, both from the 
Metropolitan, received prolonged ap- 
plause and many curtain calls. The role 
of Henry Ashton was taken by Angelo 
Pilotto; Nino Ruisi appeared as Rai- 
mondo; Constanzo Sorvino doubled as 
Bucklaw and Normanno, and Virginia 
Blair was Alisa. 


ENSEMBLE ARTISTS 
PLAY MODERN WORKS 


Contemporary American Music 
Heard at Art Alliance— 
Lansing Hatfield Sings 


PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—Contempo- 
rary American music engaged John 
Kirkpatrick, pianist, and Hope Kirkpat- 
rick, soprano, at the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance on March 16, with sonatas by 
Robert Palmer and Aaron Copland and 
songs by Edward MacDowell, Charles 
Griffes, Roy Harris, and Charles Ives. 
At the same time Horace Alwyne, pian- 
ist and music department head, played 
at Bryn Mawr College, the feature 
Franck’s Prelude, Chorale and Fugue. 
Among other numbers was a Sonata by 
Alfred J. Swan, director of music at 
Swarthmore College; the work dedi- 
cated to Mr. Alwyne, 

Lansing Hatfield, Metropolitan Opera 
baritone, sang at a Matinee Musical 
Club concert in the Bellevue-Stratford 
ballroom on March 17. Additional par- 
ticipants included Harriet Versaci, so- 
prano; Helen Janov, violinist; Frank 
Versacci, flutist; Lois Hedner, pianist. 

James Allan Dash discoursed on 
Brahms’s choral music at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania on March 18. The 
musical program offered Brahms’s 
‘Requiem’, Dr. Dash, conductor; Fran- 
ces Greer, soprano, and Thomas Per- 
kins, baritone, soloists; the Philadelphia 
Brahms Festival Chorus, and Robert B. 
Miller and Thomas Matthews, accom- 
panists at piano and organ. The day 
also provided a talk on ‘The Develop- 
ment of the German Lied’ by Vernon 
Hammond, executor director of the 
Academy of Vocal Arts before the 
Philadelphia Music Teachers Forum. 
Mr. Hammond was assisted by Lauretta 
Carver and Marjorie Wellock, soprano, 
and Blake Ritter, baritone. Helene 
Siris, diseuse, pianist, appeared in the 
Barclay ballroom. 

On March 30 in the Academy of Mu- 
sic a recital by Lawrence Tibbett 
marked the fifth event in this season’s 
Concerts for Youth series. An audience 
of about 3,500 filled the house proper 
and a good part of the stage. Mr. Tib- 
bett’s encores almost equalled in num- 
ber the items listed on the printed pro- 
gram. Except for arias from ‘Hérodi- 
ade’ and “‘Tannhauser’, the Metropolitan 
Opera baritone’s offerings were sung in 
English. Stewart Wille was an excellent 
accompanist. 

Twentieth Century Music Group 

William Schuman’s String Quartet 
No. 3 was the outstanding composition 
at a Twentieth Century Music Group 
concert in the Cosmopolitan Club on 
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March 19. Skillfully set forth by Rafael 
Druian and Broadus Erle, violins, Leon- 
ard Frantz, viola, and Joseph Druian, 
‘cello, the work impressed by its sound 
character and artfully woven texture. 
Not especially agreeable in idiom or in- 
strumental combination was Jacobo 
Ficher’s Sonatina for piano, trumpet, 
and saxophone, despite the valiant ef- 
forts of the performing ensemble con- 
sisting of Vincent Persichetti, James 
Tamburini, and Selma Guerra. The re- 
mainder of the bill comprised Robert 
Palmer’s Sonata for piano with Walter 
Hendl a facile exponent, and Ravel's 
exotic ‘Chansons Madecasses’, enlisting 
Lester Englander, tenor. Mary Norris, 
pianist, Esther Gruhn, cellist, and Al- 
bert Tipton, flutist. 

Honoring the seventy-third birthday 
of Frederick E. Hahn, president-direc- 
tor and head of the violin department 
of the Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia Mu- 
sical Academy, Alvin Rudnitsky, violin- 
ist,aided by David Sokoloff, pianist, gave 
a special recital in the school’s concert 
hall on March 22. Simultaneously at the 
Settlement Music School a lecture-reci- 
tal by Stepan and Irma Volpe pointed 
‘An Approach to Modern Music’, while 
at the Franklin Institute, Guy Marriner, 
pianist and director of music, centered 
his attentions on music by Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Dohnanyi, and some Spanish 
composers, 

March 23, at the Ethical Culture So- 
ciety Auditorium, observed the success- 
ful inauguration of a series projected 
by the recently-formed Philadelphia 
Pianists Association. Virtuosity blended 
with discerning musicianship in Jorge 
Bolet’s exposition of Brahms’s Varia- 
tions and Fugue on a Theme of Han- 
del; Anna Burstein-Bieler played Schu- 
mann’s ‘Davidsbiindler Dances’ with 
firm technique and the requisite roman- 
ticism. A Chopin group was handled ac- 
ceptably by Mary Norris, and Brahms’s 
Sonata No. 2, in F Sharp Minor, was 
played by Vincent Persichetti. In the 
same hall on March 24 a Clarke Con- 
servatory of Music faculty recital sched- 
uled Thelma Davis, contralto, with Stu- 
art Ross at the piano. 


Nelson Eddy Gives Program 
Philadelphia’s own Nelson Eddy san 
at the Academy of Music on March 25, 
the popular baritone being greeted by a 
capacity audience in which the feminine 
contingent was dominant. Songs and 
ballads in English took up a large por- 
tion of the evening and furnished con- 
genial material for the singer and en- 
tertainment for the listeners. Theodore 
Paxon was at the piano. The event was 
under Emma Feldman Management. 
Coincidentally: Harry Mayer, pianist, 
was heard in the Academy of Music 
(Continued on page 20) 









Bethlehem 
Bach Festival 


FRIDAY, MAY 15th 
4 and 8:30 P.M., E.W.T. 
Motet—Come, Jesu, Come 
Magnificat 
Cantatas 


SATURDAY, MAY 16th 
2:30 and 5 P.M., E.W.T. 
MASS IN B MINOR 


Soloists and Orchestra 


CONDUCTOR IFOR JONES 


Course tickets-—-$12 and $16—plus tax 
Address Bach Choir, 528 N. New St., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
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C O N C E, R T S: Schola Cantorum | Pays 


HAMBER music took an increas- 

ingly prominent role in the Spring 
music calendar. Adolf Busch and his 
Chamber Music Players continued their 
series with Rudolf Serkin as collaborat- 
ing pianist. The Stuyvesant String 
Quartet and the Musical Art Quartet 
were heard. Pianists of the fortnight 
were Josef Hofmann, Josef Raieff, 
Helen Wakefield, Irene Rosenberg, 
Thomasina Talley and Lenore Engdahl. 
Fray and Braggiotti were heard in a 
two-piano recital. John Charles Thomas 
appeared in a vocal recital. Violinists 
were Louis Kaufman, Arved Kurtz, 
and Edith Lehnert. The Oratorio Society 
of New York sang Bach’s Mass in B 
Minor under Albert Stoessel. The Bow- 
doin College Glee Club and the Skid- 
more Chorus were heard. Hugh Ross 
conducted the Schola Cantorum in a 
concert using the collections of the late 
Kurt Schindler, with Paul Draper, 
dancer, as assisting artist. The second 
concert in the Army and Navy benefit 
series was given. 


Schola Cantorum Concert 
Is Schindler Memorial 
Schola Cantorum. Hugh Ross, conduc- 


tu.. Paul Draper, dancer, assisting artist. 
Carnegie Hall, March 25, evening: 


‘El Cant de la Senyera’................-Miljet 
Tames Obl LAMETS a iciccccccccccccccs Marraco 
DUM podvcvccvccvcccess Schindler 


‘A Miracle of the Virgin Mary’— P 
Pujol-Schindler 


‘Gaita y Tamboril’ ‘a ..Maganini 
ki o's wa culcd eek aina Albeniz 
ST dd 5s ss seen bantaane ne Wagenaar 
ON TCT Tra re Rachmaninoff 
‘At Father’s Door’........ Mussorgsky-Taylor 


Russian Carol ...Rimsky-Korsakoff-Schindler 
‘Las Fuentes No Manan Agua’— 
Juan José Castro 


ate e bes css ou cesd ee Stas Pittaluga 
TE, oct cecccrsesessesive Copland 
Ce 55. a thon sea cane eoie Cowell 
EEE hknwuicbadsceccves geeees Lecuona 
‘No quiero tus avellanas’.......... Wagenaar 
NN on sedi ose oe ape cedete Ee 
‘Arboluco, te Sequeste’................. Chavez 
ee gi ck ec navecveos Schindler 
EE IR ae Oe ir Sanjuan 


Kurt Schindler. who founded the Schola 
Cantorum in 1909 and remained its conduc- 
tor until 1926, when he was succeeded by 
Hugh Ross, devoted much of his time in 
the last years of his life to collecting the 
fast-disappearing folk tunes and poems of 
Spain and Portugal. Most of the music 
on this program honoring his memory was 
based upon melodies from his ‘Folk Music 
and Poetry of Spain and Portugal’, a mag- 
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Tribute 





to Its Founde: 








Carlos Chavez 





Juan José Castro 





Va J 


Paul Draper 


nificent collection of 985 songs, published 
last year by the Hispanic Institute of the 
United States. Feeling that the dance songs 
needed special treatment, Mr. Ross called 
upon Paul Draper to create dances for the 
works in this genre. The highly miscel- 
laneous program also contained a group of 
Russian songs in versions by Mr. Schindler 
and others. 

Especially interesting were the arrange- 
ments made for the Schola Cantorum by 
contemporary composers of Spain, Mexico, 
South America and the United States. 
These included works by Quinto Maganini, 
Bernard Wagenaar, Juan Jose Castro, 


C1 LenMNeU EE aeeN ait ot 


Concerts in New York, April 11 through 25 


Carnegie Hall 


April 12, afternoon: New York 

Symphony 

** 13: Te Deum for Russia 

“15: Down Town Glee Club 

“16: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

“ 17, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 

“17: Board of Education Centennial Concert 

“ 18, morning: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Youth Concert 

* 19, afternoon: New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony 

“« 22: New York Philharmonic-Symphony 

“ 24, afternoon: New York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony 


Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 


April 13: Orchestrette of New York 
*“* 15: Selma Pakter, pianist . 
“ 16: Mozart String Sinfonietta 
“* 17: Nota Camberos, mezzo-soprano 
** 18: Carole D’Arcy, mezzo-soprano 
“ 19, afternoon: Recital by students of Cosme 


Philharmonic- 


McMoon 
“* 19: May Crawford, soprano 
“ 21: Rachelle Shubow, pianist; Thelma 


Spear, soprano 


22: Atty Van Den Gerg, dance recital 
** 23: Simone Michelle, dance recital 
é 25 


* Nicolas Khardarick, baritone; Rosario 
Orellana, soprano; Enrique Ruiz, 
tenor 

Town Hall 
April 11: I. L. G. W. U.'Symphony and String 
Ensemble 


“12, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): Maria Safonoff 
and Julia Merry Gilli, piano and song 
recital 

12: Galimir Quartet 

‘“* 14, afternoon: Belgian Piano String Quartet 

“14: Lillian Sharp, soprano 

“15: Adolf Busch and his Chamber Music 
Players 

“17: Riverdale Country School Choral Con- 
cert 

“18: In Time of Battle, Music for a Free 
World. Auspices School for Democ- 
racy 

“19: Caterina Jarboro, soprano 

“ 2: Helen Teschner Tas, violinist; Ernst 
Victor Wolff, pianist 

“21: Marjorie Toliman, soprano 

** 24: Paul King, baritone 

“25: New York Mandolin Symphony Or- 
chestra 
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Gustavo Pittaluga, Aaron Copland, Henry 
Cowell, Deems Taylor, Carlos Chavez and 
Pedro Sanjuan. There was a genuine 
feeling of Spanish earth and climate and 
life in such choruses as Mr, Castro’s ‘Los 
Fuentes No Manan Agua’, a religious sup- 
plication; Mr. Copland’s ingenious ‘Los 
Agachadas’, with guitar effects by the 
voices; Mr. Pittaluga’s choral fugue on 
‘La Tarara’, a lady about whom the folk- 
song “minces no words”, though the pro- 
gram notes regrettably omitted a transla¥ 
tion of the text; and Mr. Chavez's poig- 
nant setting of the lament, ‘Arboluco, te 
Sequeste’, one of the finest things on the 
program. ‘La Tarara’, incidentally, served 
Albeniz as the theme for his ‘Féte Dieu a 
Seville’ in the ‘Iberia’ Suite. 

There was also authentic flavor in the 
arrangements by Mr. Maganini, Mr. Wag- 
enaar and Mr. Cowell. One of the most 
striking was Mr. Wagenaar’s setting of 
‘No quiero tus avellanas’ for contralto solo, 
women’s chorus, flute, English horn, two 
guitars, tambourine, snare drum and cas- 
tanets, for which Mr. Draper had devised 
a brilliant dance. In justice to the dancer 
it must be said that bad lighting, bad stag- 
ing and the dimensions of the hall were all 
against him, in spite of which he proved 
that the idea of his collaboration was an 
excellent one. In a small theatre, with a 
proper background and intimate atmos- 
phere, several of the dances which he cre- 
ated for this concert would be highly ef- 
fective, with the chorus and instrumental- 
ists seated at the side of the stage. It is no 
news that his stylization of Spanish danc- 
ing is as original and artistically valid as 
his use of ballet technique. There is but 
one major complaint; Mr. Draner should 
look his audience in the eye and not keep 
his gaze on the floor. 

The chorus sang with spirit and techni- 
cal finish most of the time, though it wan- 
dered from true pitch occasionally. In 
such works as Mr. Schindler’s skillful set- 
ting of the old Catalonian song ‘Fum, Fum, 
Fum’ it was at its best. It sounded a little 


Robert M. Lewis 


COMPOSERS AND CONDUCTOR AT SCHOLA CANTORUM CONCERT 


Following the Schola Cantorum Schindler Memorial Concert at Carnegie Hall on March 25, Composers Who Con- 

tributed Settings for the Occasion Based on Melodies Taken from Schindler's Collection, "Folk Music and Poetry 

of Spain and Portugal", Gathered in the Green Room. Left to Right, Aaron Copland, Quinto Maganini, Bernard 
Wagenaar, Hugh Ross, Conductor; Henry Cowell, Pedro Sanjuan, Deems Taylor and Gustavo Pittaluga 





Kurt Schindler, Founder of the 
Schola Cantorum 


tame in much of the music, but New York 
is not Spain and Mr. Ross, perhaps wisely, 
did not drive his singers in the attempt to 
get the bite of native Spanish music from 
them. 


Allied Nations Festival 


Under the auspices of ORT, a concert 
representing sixteen nations was given in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of March 
18, before a packed house. Dr. Sigmund 
Spaeth was master of ceremonies. 

The lengthy program was presented by 
the New York City High School Chorus, 
conducted by Peter J. Wilhouskey; Anna 
Antoniades, pianist (Greece) ; Kurt Baum, 
tenor (Czecho-Slovakia) ; the Bellison En- 
semble, playing music by Jewish com- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Columbia, S. C., Completes Music Festival; 


McArthur is Reengaged for Next Season. 





Final Concerts Enlist Vocalists 
—Soloists Include Melchior, 


Francescatti, Davis, Kaskas, 
McChesney and Hatfield — 
Record Audiences Throng 


Community During Gala 
Weekend Events 


COLUMBIA, S&S. C., April 2. 

HREE concerts on Friday and 
Saturday, March 27 and 28, calling 
upon such distinguished soloists as 
Lauritz Melchior, Zino Francescatti, 
Agnes Davis, Anna Kaskas, Ernest 
McChesney, and Lansing Hatfield, and 


AN 
INFORMAL GLIMPSE 
OF COLUMBIA FES- 
TIVAL PERSONALITIES 


With Edwin McArthur, 
Conductor (Center, Back 
Row) Are, from the Left, 
Walter Scheffer, Princi- 
pal. ‘Cellist, and William 
Stone, Concertmaster 
(Back Row); Ilse Schef- 
fler, Violinist; Mrs. Kim- 
brell, Local Hostess; Mrs. 
McArthur and Louise 
Stone, ‘Cellist (Middle 
Row), and Sydney Cohen, 
Principal Viola (Front) 


350 voices in the Columbia Choral So- 
ciety and the South Carolina State- 
Wide College Chorus to supplement the 
sixty-three-man Southern Symphony 
under the baton of Edwin McArthur, 
brought to a gala climax the Eighth 
annual Columbia Music Festival in the 
Township Auditorium. 

More than 10,000 heard the three 
programs of the gala festival weekend 
and joined in the tumultuous tributes 
of applause and cheers to Mr. Mc- 
Arthur, who served as music director 
of the Columbia Music Festival Asso- 
ciation for the first time this year, and 
whose reengagement for the 1942-43 
season was announced by Burton Mor- 
ris, festival manager, during an inter- 
mission in the March 27 concert. 

The influx into Columbia of the Fes- 
tival audiences who arrived by busloads 
from all parts of the Southeast, as well 
as the 200 students from twelve leading 
South Carolina colleges and universi- 
ties who comprised the State-Wide 
College Chorus, gave the otherwise 
quiet city an air of hectic excitement, 
and local shopkeepers and merchants 
entered into the spirit of the occasion 
by festooning their store fronts and ar- 
ranging special displays with pictures 
of Mr. McArthur and the orchestra. 

In the Townshin Anditorium itself 
there was much festivity as well as 


much fine music and high enthusiasm 
for it. Lending a special touch of color 
to the performances was the appearance 
of eight uniformed members of the 
brass section of the 118th Infantry band 
from nearby Ft. Jackson, who played 
ianfares in the Auditorium corridors to 
designate the beginning of each con- 
cert and the end of each intermission. 
A patriotic note was provided, too, 
by the striking new presentation of ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner’ devised by Mr. 
McArthur for the opening of each pro- 
gram. On the lowering of the house 
lights, the great silk flag, which nor- 
mally hangs over the proscenium arch 
of the stage, was lowered and a single 





spotlight focussed dramatically on it 
from the rear of the darkened hall. 
While the conductor came onto the 
stage, a dramatic drum roll sounded. 
Then Mr. McArthur, without mounting 
the podium, turned to the audience and 
led the nearly 4000 voices as well as the 
orchestra in the performance of the 
National Anthem. The flag was then 
raised and the stage lights put up be- 
fore the conductor took his place on 
the stand to lead the regular program. 
Choruses, soloists, audiences and or- 
chestra joined, too, in a dramatic pre- 
sentation of ‘My Country ’Tis of Thee’ 
at the conclusion of the Saturday after- 
noon program, and of ‘America the 
Beautiful’ following the Saturday night 
concert. In both cases all four verses 
were printed in the Festival programs 
and the songs were sung in their sel- 
dom heard entirety. 
Melchior Wins Ovation 

Emphasis on the music of Wagner, 
and a triumphant Columbia debut for 
the tenor Lauritz Melchior, featured 
the first of the Festival Weekend con- 
certs, appropriately opened by Mr. Mc- 
Arthur with a rousing performance of 
the gusty and popular ‘Jubilee’ Over- 
ture of George Whitefield Chadwick. 
Following this Mr. Melchior was heard 
in > erann of Seandinavian songs with 
orchestra, including compositions by the 


Dane Boerresen, the Swede Hanne- 
berg, and the Norwegian Grieg. He 
completely won his audience and was 
obliged to add an encore in English 
immediately. Following this the or- 
chestra played the Mendelssohn ‘Italian’ 
Symphony. The second half of the 
program was devoted exclusively to 
Wagner with Mr. McArthur and the 
orchestra offering ‘Dawn and Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey’ from ‘Die 
Gotterdammerung’, the ‘Good Friday 
Spell’ from ‘Parsifal’, and the Overture 
to ‘Tannhauser’, and with Mr. Melchior 
singine Siegmund’s Love Song from 
‘Die Walkiire’, and Lohengrin’s Third 
Act Narrative. Following his arias the 
tenor sang two Danish songs as encores 
and spoke briefly in praise of the festi- 
val accomplishments and of Mr. Mc- 
Arthur’s conducting. Jack Kirksmith, 
the orchestra’s first French horn player, 
was called up by Mr. McArthur for 
several bows, too, after his fine playing 
of the solo passages in the ‘Rhine 
Journey’. 

On Saturday, following a morning re- 
hearsal. Mr. McArthur was guest of honor 
and delivered a short talk at the annual 
luncheon meeting of the Choral Directors 
of the twelve South Carolina colleges 
represented in the State-Wide College 
Chorus, who had accompanied their school 
delegations to Columbia. 

Highlights of the Saturday afternoon 
concert were Zino Francescatti‘s per- 
formance of the Paganini D Major Violin 
Concerto and the ‘Coronation Scene’ from 
‘Boris Godunoff’, which featured the 
State-Wide College Chorus with DuPre 
Rhame, baritone, head of the music de- 
partment of Furman University, singing 
the part of Boris. The first performance 
in Columbia of John Powell’s ‘Natchez on 
the Hill’, a Southland symphonic suite in- 
spired by the folk tunes of the Virginia 
mountain fiddlers, also won enthusiastic 
praise. The Powell work, the ‘Boris’ 
scene, Glinka’s ‘Ruslan and Ludmilla’ 
Overture, and the mass singing of ‘My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee’ were broadcast 
from coast to coast. The program in the 
Auditorium itself also included the ‘Fleder- 


mans’. Overture of Johann Strauss, and 
the ‘Rosenkavalier’ Waltzes of Richard 
Strauss. 


The presence of the Governor of South 
Carolina, the Honorable R. M. Tefferies, 
lent special excitement to the Saturday 
evening program, which featured a 
superlative performance of the Brahms 
First Symphony, followed by Rossini’s 
‘Stabat Mater’ as performed by the 150 
voice Columbia Choral Society, with 
Agnes Davis, Anna Kaskas, Ernest Mc- 
Chesney, and Lansing Hatfield as soloists. 
At the program’s conclusion, Mr. Mc- 
Arthur was recalled to share with the or- 
chestra ten bows, and the storm of an- 
plause and cheers from the Festival audi- 
ence lasted a full ten minutes until all of 
the orchestra had cleared the stage. Fol- 
lowing the performance, the choral Society 
presented Mr. McArthur, as a token of ap- 
preciation, with a specially made record- 
ing of the entire program. 

It was interesting to note among the 
nersonnel of the Choral Societv six uni- 
formed privates from Ft. Jackson who 
had been given special leaves from their 
army duties to participate in the Festival. 
Fleven other uniformed army men from 
the Fort served as members of the 
Southern Symphony during the course of 
the festival. several of them having been 
members of major professional orchestras 
throughout the country before entering the 
service. 

Tn an announcement with regard to the 
1942-43 season in Columbia, Mr. Morris 
revealed that next year’s festival weekend 
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would occur during the month of May to 
coincide with National Music Appreciation 
Week. In addition to Mr. McArthur, who 
will serve as music director for the en- 
tire festival, plans call for the appear- 
ance of Gladys Swarthout and Gregor 
Piatigorsky as ‘soloists. The Columbia 
Choral Society will present the Brahms 
‘Requiem’, with Eleanor Steber and Leon- 
ard Warren as assisting artists, and the 
Columbia Children’s Chorus of 200 voices 
and the State-Wide College Chorus will 
also be heard again. Other events announced 
for the 1942-43 season in Columbia in- 
clude the presentation of the opera ‘La 
Bohéme’, with five Metropolitan Opera 
stars and a company of seventy, the ap- 
pearance of the Ballet Russe and recitals 
by Igor Gorin, Risé Stevens and Artur 
Rubinstein. 


DETROIT TO HAVE 
THREE CONDUCTORS 


Beecham and Defauw to Share 
Baton with Victor Kolar as 
Resident Conductor 


Detroit, April 2.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony’s 1941-42 season came to a close 
during the first week of March, and 
though the problems of financing the 
coming season are not entirely solved, 
plans for conductors during 1942-43 
were immediately announced by Murray 
G. Paterson, manager of the orchestra. 

Under the schedule revealed by Pater- 
son, only two guest conductors will 
share the podium during the season with 
Victor Kolar, resident conductor. Seven 
performances have been alloted to Sir 
Thomas Beecham, and four to Désiré 
Defauw, the remaining concerts of the 
fourteen Thursday nights to be directed 
by Mr. Kolar. This plangjt is believed 
by the majority of the followers of sym- 
phonic music in Detroit, will be a vast 
improvement over previous seasons 
when a multiplicity of conductors led 
the orchestra. 

Artists already listed for appearances 
are Rudolf Serkin and Betty Humby, 
pianists; Albert Spalding and Ruth Pos- 
selt, violinists; Dorothy Maynor, so- 
prano, and the first appearance in De- 
troit of the Ballet Theater. Georges 
Miquelle, first ’cellist of the orchestra, 
and Ilya Schkolnik, its concertmaster, 
will also give their annual concerts with 
the orchestra. J. D. CALLAGHAN 











Helen Alcorn Soloist with Rochester 
Philharmonic in Columbus 

Cotumsus, O., April 2.—The Roches- 
ter Philharmonic, under the baton of 
José Iturbi, and with Helen Pugh Al- 
corn, manager of the Symphony Club of 
Central Ohio, as soloist, gave a concert 
in Memorial Hall on March 6. Mrs. Al- 
corn was heard with the orchestra in a 
performance of the Schumann Piano 
Concerto in A Minor, Op. 54, in a per- 
formance which won her a rousing ova- 
tion. Mr. Iturbi also led the orchestra in 
the Bach Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor, Ravel’s ‘Daphnis and Chloe’ and 
the Beethoven Eighth Symphony. 





Son Born to the Arthur Carrons 

A nine and one-half pound son was 
born to Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Carron on 
March 18, at Doctors Hospital. It is 
their second child. 
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The Sifer Jubilee Season of the 
New York Stadium Concerts 


UPERFICIALLY regarded, the announce- 
ment of next summer’s eight-weeks season of 
summer concerts in the Lewisohn Stadium was 
substantially what was expected. No one ex- 
pected the annual series to be discontinued or cur- 
tailed. Problems in raising an annual guarantee 
fund have come to be taken for granted. The 
success of Mrs. Guggenheimer and her associates 
in bridging over the difficulties that perennially 
beset the Stadium organization has become 
“proverbial” among those who do, and probably 
many who do not, take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities to hear, year after year, a remarkably 
wide variety of music in the Stadium programs. 
Still, there is something particularly heartening 
about “the Stadium as usual” program for this 
summer. More than any other New York musical 
institution, the Stadium Concerts have represented 
a great peace-time link between America’s two 
tremendous foreign wars. Established in 1918, 
largely, or at least partly, to make it possible for 
soldiers and sailors to hear good music while in 
New York, the Stadium concerts had a war-time 
inaugural. Now after more than two decades of 
concerts that have served as a great agency of 
peace-time culture and advancement, the Stadium 
is again to be the gathering place of multitudes 
of our citizenry in a time of war, and it is to be 
expected that the uniforms of service men will be 
even more conspicuous in the nightly throngs 
than they were in 1918. 

This will be the Silver Jubilee of these concerts. 
A dance festival such as might have seemed out of 
the question in their early years will have an im- 
portant place in the program of the twenty-fifth 
year. The list of conductors, as announced, con- 
tains no question marks and there is every reason 
to believe that it will meet with the general ap- 
proval of those who have come to look upon the 
Stadium season almost as the subscribers to the 
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New York Philharmonic-Symphony’s regular 
Carengie Hall season look upon it. All concerned 
are to be congratulated on having met successfully 
the many and thorny preliminary problems ; now, 
with about half the guarantee fund already raised, 
there is every reason to feel that the good work 
that has been carried forward so ably to date will 
enlist the generous and widespread cooperation 
that still is a necessary concomitant of an alto- 
gether successful summer season. 





Value of Federal Music Project 
as a Factor in Morale 


F all the alphabetical government relief 

agencies now under fire in the Congress, in- 
cluding NYA and CCC, undoubtedly the WPA, 
with its nationwide music project, is nearest the 
heart of the music profession. For approximately 
a decade, the Works Progress Administration 
(and its predecessors) has played the fairy god- 
mother to music in this country by providing a 
munificent stop-gap in the greatest economic 
debacle ever experienced by the profession. 

Musicians not only were hit by the general de- 
pression of the ’30s, but they also were visited by 
an additional depression of their own, represented 
over the nation by the decline of the theater, par- 
ticularly vaudeville, and the advent of talking pic- 
tures and “canned music” generally which literal- 
ly annihilated a whole field of musical endeavor 
and livelihood. The Federal Music Project was 
evolved soon enough to prevent wholesale disaster, 
and a large segment of the profession has con- 
tinued to live and practice its craft to this day 
under the aegis of the government. 

This sponsorship has gone on so long and the 
work of the project has become so much a part 
of the community culture of the United States that 
many musicians, in and out of the project, have 
dared to hope that music might achieve per- 
manent federal endowment somewhat after the 
European tradition. 

Such hopes have been dashed, at least tem- 
porarily, by the war. Indeed, there is some ques- 
tion now as to whether the music project can 
continue even as a relief agency. Many legislators 
and a large section of the press contend that the 
era of depression and unemployment is past ; more, 
that an actual shortage of manpower faces the 
nation, and that government work-relief agencies, 
therefore, are now an anachronism and an un- 
necessary drain on the public purse. 

The music profession has not, of course, felt 
any appreciable upswing in the matter of expanded 
opportunities for employment resulting from the 
war as have those professions and trades which 
are directly concerned in war industries. But the 
impending shortage of workers in such industries 
has led to the sentiment that all of us must be 
prepared to forego our regular vocations, if need 
be, and to work wherever we may be useful. 

Musicians, particularly those who are on WPA 
roles, scarcely can seek exemption from this pa- 
triotic duty. Nor can temperamental or physical 
unsuitability for such employment be an extenuat- 
ing circumgstance at a time when even women are 
being called to do their bit at the machines of 
heavy industry. 

Something that should not be overlooked, how- 
ever, is the value of the WPA music programs 
to the military as well as the civilian morale. The 
project everywhere has made its resources avail- 
able for service in the war effort, both in the army 
camps and in civilian life. The individual and 
very real contribution music can make in time of 
war is too well known to be recounted here. It 
seems evident that the WPA units are ideally 
suited to make that contribution with the maxi- 
mum of effectiveness. Before anything is done by 
the Congress to curtail or abolish the project, this 
phase of the matter should be examined and con- 
sidered fully. Music cannot win the war, but it 
can work miracles in fortifying, conditioning and 
inspiring the men and women who will win it. 
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Nathan Milstein Pursues His Avocation, Painting a 
Water Color Landscape of Vermont from Memory 


Sargent-Walten — Honorary degrees have been 
conferred by the University of Oxford upon Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent and William Walton. 


Christie—The cellar accumulated for the restaurant 
of the Glyndebourne Opera House by John Christie, 
has been sold for 17,000 pounds Sterling (approxi- 
mately $85,000). 


Robeson—A dinner attended by more than 1,000 
persons was given last month at the Hotel Biltmore 
in honor of Paul Robeson, Negro baritone, as one of 
the country’s leading anti-Fascists. 


Bax—The twenty-first person to be so honored 
since 1660, Sir Arnold Bax has been appointed 
Master of the King’s Music, succeeding Sir Henry 
Walford Davies who died last year. 


Barrymore—All the Barrymore family having 
talents apart from those connected with the stage, 
Lionel has made a transcription for orchestra of one 
of MacDowell’s ‘Sea Pieces’ which was played re- 
cently by the Indianapolis Symphony. 


Enters—With several books already to her credit, 
Angna Enters is at work on another to be published 
at the end of this year, entitled ‘Silly Girl’. Miss 
Enters says it is “a portrait of personal remem- 
brances”. She will illustrate the book herself. 


Toscanini—In order to avoid any celebration of his 
seventy-fifth birthday which occurred on March 25, 
Arturo Toscanini left town with his entire family 
for a week in an undesignated locality in the northern 
part of New York State. In former seasons it has 
been the custom of members of any orchestra which 
Toscanini was conducting, to congregate at his home 
to play a birthday serenade. 


Moiseiwitsch—Celebrating his fifty-second birth- 
day, Benno Moiseiwitsch, now in England, recently 
played the Beethoven Piano Concerto No. 4 at an 
afternoon orchestral concert, immediately afterwards 
caught a train, traveled for four hours and played on 
a 2:30 a. m. broadcast to Latin America. He also 
recently flew to Ireland where he gave four concerts, 
and has appeared in many benefit recitals in London. 


Bartlett-Robertson—When Ethel Bartlett and Rae 
Robertson played recently at Lake Charles, La., they 
found at the conclusion of the concert, a dozen sol- 
diers waiting for them backstage. The men said they 
had hiked seventy-two miles from camp to hear the 
concert and were going to try to thumb their way 
back. Several were musicians and one, a pupil of 
Josef Hofmann, played for the two-piano team at 
their request when everyone else had left. 

















FEDERATION DISCUSSES 
DEFENSE CONTRIBUTION 





Speakers Tell Music Club Members 
of Needs in Armed Forces— 
Questionnaire Issued 


Realistic ways of contributing to the 
national defense effort were discussed 
by Army, Navy and Civilian Defense 
officials at the luncheon meeting held by 
the New York Federation of Music 
Clubs at the Hotel Great Northern on 
March 5. Speakers included Lieutenant 
Commander Charles B. Cranford, spe- 
cial services officer of the United States 
Navy, Captain George H. Hedebeck, 
assistant special services officer of the 
United States Army, Mrs. Leopold K. 
Simon, director of civilian defense 
group activities in the Second Corps 
Area and Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, 
former president of the National Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs and now national 
defense chairman. 

Mrs. Edmund H. Cahill, president of 
the New York Federation, presided 
over the meeting, assisted by Edwin 
Hughes, president of the National 
Music Council. Members of the Feder- 
ation were urged to contribute phono- 
graphs, musical instruments and music 
in greater amounts by the speakers, and 
the need for quick action was empha- 
sized. Mrs. Simon told her listeners of 
several specific needs which exist in 
defense organizations at present and a 
questionnaire was distributed enabling 
those present to register their past ex- 
perience and training. 





LEVENTRITT FOUNDATION 
TO HOLD THIRD CONTEST 





Open to Pianists—Award to Be Appear- 
ance with New York Philharmonic 


The Edgar M. Leventritt Foundation, 
Inc., founded in memory of the late Ed- 
gar M. Leventritt, New York lawyer 
and music lover, will hold its third an- 
nual competition for young musicians. 
The competition this year will be open 
to pianists from seventeen to twenty- 
five years of age. The award will be an 
appearance as assisting artist with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
The judges of the competition, which 
will take place in New York early in 
October, 1942, will include Adolf Busch, 
Arthur Judson, Rudolf Serkin and Na- 
dia Reisenberg. 

The competition is open to residents 
of the United States, who have appeared 
publicly at least once. Other rules are 
as follows: 

Applicant must have made at least 
one public appearance as a pianist. 

Applicant who has appeared public- 
ally with any major orchestra may ap- 
ply. The judges, however, reserve the 
right to refuse such applicant. 

Applicant must have sufficient funds 
to maintain himself in New York dur- 
ing the contest and to return to his 
home. 

Applications must be filed by June 
15, 1942. Blanks may be obtained at 
leading music schools, or by writing the 
Edgar M. Leventritt Foundation, Inc., 
30 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 





Musical Fraternity Offers Scholarship 

Omega Chapter of Sigma Alpha Iota, 
National Musical Fraternity, is offering 
a $100 scholarship to young women vio- 
lin students. The scholarship is limited 
to girls between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five years of age. With the 
scholarship application, candidates must 
present two letters from reputable par- 
ties stating that the student needs finan- 
cial assistance in order to continue 
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in Central 


Giovanni Martinelli Strollin 
Park with His Children 


And a Good Job, Too 
Citizens of Cleveland have presented 
themselves with a $6,500,000 auditori- 
um said to be the largest public hall 
of its kind in America and as beautiful 
a structure as any in the world. 
1922 


1922 and 1942-Topper 
‘Tosca’ Leads All Operas in Metro- 
politan Year. Given Nine Times. ‘Aida’ 
and ‘Carmen’ Follow with Eight Each, 
and ‘La Bohéme’, ‘Madama Butterfly’ 
and ‘Sniegorotchka’ all have seen. 
1922 
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Schumann-Heink Admires an 


Ernestine 
Equine Prize Winner in California 


Why Not Again? 


Restore Mozart to Metropolitan with 
Enchanting ‘Cosi Fan’ Tutte’. Merry 
and Lilting Little Opera Achieves 
What Is Believed to Be Its American 
Premiere. One of Gatti-Casazza’s Most 
Memorable Accomplishments. Easton, 
Peralta, Bori, Meader, De Luca and 
Didur in Solo Roles. 

1922 


What Became of It? 


New York Moves to Create Music 
Center as City’s Peace Memorial. Proj- 
ect Endorsed by Mayor Hylan Takes 
Definite Shape as Legislature Sanctions 


Acquirement of Site. 
1922 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 
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Guy Maier and Lee Pattison Discuss 
Repertoire for Their Two-Piano Concerts 


Not Such Good Pickers 

Mascagni, Puccini and Cilea were on 
the jury to decide the winner of prizes 
amounting to 25,000 (about $5,000) 
for four operas. First prise went to 
Giuseppe Mulé for his ‘La Monacella 
della Fontana’, the second to Primo 
Riccitelli for ‘I Compagnacc?’. 

1922 
But No More! 

Artists Barred from Free Radio Con- 
certs by New Contract Clause. New 
York Managers See Danger to Concert 
Hall in Unlimited Broadcasting of Mu- 
sical Programs. Wireless Agencies De- 
fend Present System as Advantageous 
to Artists. 

1922 








studies. Applicants must bring their 
own accompanists for the audition. Ap- 
plicants must be prepared to play two 
standard numbers. Auditions will be 
held at the Chicago Conservatory, 25 E. 
Jackson Blvd., on April 11. Applica- 
tions may be secured from Myrtle 
Boyles, 915 N. Euclid Avenue, Oak 
Park, Ill., or from The Chicago Con- 
servatory. Scholarship blanks must be 
returned not later than’ April 1. 


TOWN HALL ENDOWMENT 
SERIES ARTISTS LISTED 








“Salute to League of Composers” to 
Bring World Premieres of Works 
by Six Composers 

Marian Anderson will give the open- 
ing and Nelson Eddy the concluding 
concerts in the Town Hall Endowment 
Series next season. Kenneth Klein, di- 
rector of Town Hall’s Concert Depart- 
ment, recently released the complete list 
of artists scheduled for the thirteenth 
season of this concert series in 1942- 
1943. 

The Endowment Series also includes 
Artur Rubinstein, Mischa Elman, Jan 
Peerce, Bartlett and Robertson, and 
William Kapell, nineteen-year-old win- 
ner of the 1942 Endowment Series 
Award. Of these artists, six are appear- 
ing for the first time on the Endowment 
Series, Mr. Rubinstein, Mr. Peerce, Mr. 
Eddy, Miss Bartlett and Mr. Robinson, 
and Mr. Kapell. 

In addition, one event of the Series 


will offer world premieres of works by 
six contemporary composers. On Dec. 
9, in a “Salute to the League of Com- 
posers”, the Budapest String Quartet, 
Povla Frijsh, soprano; Dougherty and 
Ruzicks, duo-pianists, and Ruth Free- 
man, flutist, will perform works written 
especially for the occasion in celebra- 
tion of the twentieth anniversary of the 
League of Composers, by Louis Gruen- 
berg, Frederick Jacobi, Bohuslav Mar. 
tinu, Darius Milhaud, Walter Piston, 
and Arnold Schonberg. 

The complete schedule of recitals and 
dates on the 1942-1943 Endowment 
Series is as follows: Marian Anderson, 
Nov. 4; Artur Rubinstein, Nov. 25; Sa- 
lute to the League of Composers, Dec. 
9; Mischa Elman, Jan. 6; William Ka- 
pell, Jan. 20; Jan Peerce, Feb. 10; 
Bartlett and Robertson, Feb. 24; Nel- 
son Eddy, March 24. 


FEDERATION PRESIDENT 
EMBARKS ON SPRING TOUR 








Urges Mobilization of Music Clubs’ 
Effort in Investing “Inactive 
Money” in Defense Bonds 
“Let the United States be your 
banker. Invest all funds not immedi- 
ately needed for current expenses in 
Defense Bonds and Stamps,” is the mes- 
sage which Mrs. Guy Patterson Gan- 
nett of this city, president of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs, will 
carry to federated clubs of eighteen 
states, as she began her Spring conven- 


tion tour of approximately 8,000 miles, 
the week of March 23. 

By plane, by motor and by train, Mrs. 
Gannett will visit the Far South, the 
Middle West and the Northwest, asking 
the mobilization of music clubs effort 
towards the winning of an all-out vic- 
tory over totalitarianism. Everywhere 
she will carry news of the splendid 
progress the clubs are making in sup- 
plying the camps and naval bases in the 
United States and America’s remote 
outposts with victrolas, radios, pianos 
and smaller musical instruments, sheet 
music and records. But everywhere, 
also, she will emphasize the fact that 
this is not enough. 

Mrs. Gannett started her convention 
tour immediately after a War Rally un- 
der Music Clubs auspices in the Sub- 
Treasury Building, New York City, 
where the nationwide “Buy a Bond” 
drive of the Federation was inaugu- 
rated. 





Flint Symphony Plays American Works 


Fuint, Micu., April 5.—The Flint 
Symphony, Dr. William Wellington 
Norton, conductor, gave the third con- 
cert of its season on March 22 playing 
music by the American composers Had- 
ley, MacDowell, Hanson, the second 
movement of whose First Symphony 
was performed; Dett, Foster and Her- 
bert. Anne Mathie, ’cellist, was soloist 
in Saint-Saéns’s Concerto No. | in A 
Minor. 
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teresting sequence of compositions for the 
pair of concerts he conducted as the ninth 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony’s ten lead- 
ers in its centenary year. The music of 
Berlioz long has been particularly dear to 
him and there was much of poetic feeling 
in his performances of the ‘Romeo and 
Juliet? excerpts, though the playing was 
none too precise in the first of these. His 
own transcription of the four-movement 
organ ‘pastorale’ was of dignity and 
thorough-going musicianship, both in de- 
tails of the arrangement and the playing. 
If there was lingering gentleness in the 
treatment of the Berlioz pieces, the Beeth- 
oven overture was energetically led and 
effectively played, with little to suggest 
that the white-haired master of ceremonies 
had passed his eightieth birthday. Sixty-one 
years had passed since he took charge of the 
concerts of the Newark Harmonic Society 
and fifty-seven since (at twenty-three) he 
suceeded his father, Leopold Damrosch, as 
conductor of the New York Symphony and 
the Oratorio Society as well as at the 
Metropolitan. . : 
Mme. Thorborg’s singing was consis- 
tently artistic, though her tones were not 
always steady. She was warmly applauded 
and the audience made plain its affection 
for the young-hearted octogenarian with 
the baton. oO. 


Busch Ensemble Continues Series 


One of the largest audiences of recent 
weeks assembled in Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of March 27 to hear the second con- 
cert by Adolf Busch and his Chamber Mu- 
sic Players devoted to Bach’s Branden- 
burg Concertos. It was * well rewarded 
audience. This program presented the Con- 
certos Nos. 2 in F Minor, 5 in D and 4 in 
G, and enlisted the services of William 
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Paul Creston 


Charles Haubiel 


Vacchiano, trumpet; John Wummer, flute ; 
Joseph Marx, oboe; Rudolf Serkin, pian- 
ist; and Mildred Hunt, second flute. 

Mr. Busch made one of the major mu- 
sical contributions of the season in or- 
ganizing his chamber ensemble and pre- 
senting these concertos. The group proved 
its superiority at its first appearance: the 
second earned an ovation for all. Rhyth- 
mically and tonally their performances 
were unified to a single purpose, and this 
without a conductor. Mr. Busch accounted 
for his own solo part magnificently and 
whenever possible acted as concertmaster. 
The attacks were uniformly clean, the 
phrasing beautiful. 

Mr. Vacchiano, who has made a name 
for himself as a specialist in the excruciat- 
ingly high trumpet parts of Handel and 
Bach, accomplished amazing feats in the 
Concerto No. 2 for trumpet, flute, oboe, 
violin, strings and continuo. This is not 
to say that his performance was letter- 
perfect. There were moments when one 
wondered whether he could retain sufficient 
breath for the rapid phrases. And the 
pleasure of the performance was clouded 
occasionally by concern for the player. In 
other respects this was the least effective 
contribution of the evening. Only, however, 
because the others were so fine. 

It was Mr. Serkin who made the read- 
ing of the Concerto No. 5 for piano, flute 
and violin particularly memorable. Mr. 
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Wummer and Mr. Busch played brilliantly 
and the ensemble outdid itself in full bodied 
tone. But Mr. Serkin’s account of the piano 
part was a rare musical experience. The 
cadenza of the Allegro is just the sort of 
music for Mr. Serkin, and he made the 
most of it. His fingering was swift and 
confident; his phrasing clean; his tone 
vital. 

The Fourth Brandenburg Concerto, for 
violin, two flutes, strings and continuo, is 
perhaps the most stirring in the series. 
Mr. Wummer and Miss Hunt played the 
flute parts with rare artistry. Mr. Busch 
availed himself of the opportunities of- 
fered by the Andante and Presto to prove 
again that he was complete master of his 
violin. There was wealth of color in his 
reading of the slow movement, the wealth 
ot understanding. There was wizardry in 
the dash of the final movement. His fin- 
gering was sure; his bowing virtuosic. 
Above all, however, was the concentration 
on the music. There was no show, no arti- 
fice, but intelligent devotion to Bach. This 
was true throughout the concert, and of 
all the participants. 


Last of Winners Series 


National Orchestral Association, Leon 
Barzin, conductor. Arthur Carron, tenor, 
soloist. Carnegie Hall, March 28, after- 
noon; 

Chorale Prelude, ‘Nun Kommt der Heideu 

PET “Nivedds soncewehiacsatint Bach- Lubin 

‘Onaway! Awake, Beloved!’ from the Can- 

tata, ‘Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast’— 

Coleridge-Taylor 

Three Chorales from Tagore....Paul Creston 

Pastorale and Tarantella, Op. 2c— 

Paul Creston 

Dramatic Cantata, ‘Vision of St. Joan’— 

Charles Haubiel 


This was the last of the Winners Series, 
constituting the Gabrilowitsch Memorial 
concerts, for the current season. Ernest 
Lubin, who transcribed the Bach Chorale 
Prelude, represented the Bearns Prize; 
Paul Creston, the Gugenheim Fellowship ; 
Charles Haubiel, the International Schu- 
bert Centennial Contest, and Mr. Carron, 
yo Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the 

ir. 

Mr. Lubin has provided an apposite and 
pleasing transcription of the Bach chorale, 
investing the body of the music with the 
lower strings and distributing the solo pas- 
sages tastefully and appropriately among 
the other instrumental voices. His work is 
neither dull nor revolutionary, but pursues 
a just and most musicianly course. 


Mr. Creston continues to be impressive 
and interesting in his technical facility and 
in the colorfulness and variety he manages 
to inject into his composition. His effects, 
though not exactly ingenious, are fluent 
and never labored, nor wholly obvious. In 
the chorales to Tagore’s texts, however, 
the work of the new Collegiate Chorale, 
conducted by Robert Shaw, was the busi- 
ness for most felicitation. In matters of re- 
lease and attack, balance of choirs (it is a 
chorus of mixed voices) and tonal quality, 
the group ranks with the best to be heard 
in this vicinity. And Mr. Shaw is a most 
astute and sensitive director who had no 
difficulty in summoning the 150 young 
voices to his every command. 

The first performance of Haubiel’s can- 
tata had the services of Patricia Neway, 
soprano; Betty Baker, contralto, the choir 
from St. Thomas Choir School in addi- 
tion to the Collegiate Chorale. As its title 
indicates, it is a dramatic work and offers 
several rewarding passages for the solo 
and choral voices, although the orchestral 
accompaniment often wanted substance. 

The rich and dynamically flexible voice 
of Mr. Carron did as well as could be 
hoped for with the aria from ‘Hiawatha’, 
which is meandering and diffuse music and 
scarcely important enough to be a proper 
or adequate vehicle for the presentation of 
a prize-winning singer. E. 


Ganz Leads Fifth in Youth Series 


The fifth in the season’s cycle of Youth 
Concerts by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony was conducted by Rudolph Ganz 
in Carnegie Hall on the morning of March 
28. The topic was “Humor in Music”. 
Mr. Ganz was, in turn, commentator, con- 
ductor and composer. His contribution in 





the last-named capacity was the movement, 
‘Dance-Like’, from his Piano Concerto 
which he wrote for the fiftieth anniversary 
of the Chicago Symphony. John Barbirolli 
led the work while Mr. Ganz played thx 
piano part. It was very well received. 

Mr. Ganz conducted the orchestra i: 
Wolf-Ferrari’s Overture to ‘The Secret oi 
Suzanne’ and Shostakovich’s Polka from 
‘The Golden Age’ Suite. Soloists wer 
heard. Nineteen-year-old Luise Voscher 
gien of Boston appeared as the pian 
ist in her own composition, ‘Window 
Shopping’, which tied for second place iy 
the recent Young Composer’s Contest. Sh: 
played her own work well, and though i: 
was sometimes reminiscent, it was also im 
aginative, serious, and was quite well 
scored. 

Two other soloists were Eleanor Fin 
and Veronica Mimosa, fifteen-year-old 
pianists, who played the piano solos in 
Saint-Saéns’s ‘Carnival of the Animals’. 
with skill and feeling. The “Everybody 
Sing”, ‘Reuben and Rachel’, was led by 
the choirs of the Leonard School for Girls 
and Columbia Grammar School. G. 


Barbirolli Conducts All-Tchaikovsky 
Concert 


New York | Philharmonic - Symphony. 
John Barbirolli, conductor, Mishel Piastro, 
violinist, assisting artist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 28, evening: 

ALL TCHAIKOVSKY PROGRAM 

‘Nutcracker’ Suite; Violin Concerto in D 

Major; Symphony No. 6 in B Minor 
(‘Pathetique’) 


_That Tchaikovsky has lost nothing of 
his popularity was attested by the propor- 
tions of the audience at this concert. Mr. 
Barbirolli made the ‘Nutcracker’ Suite 
sound charmingly spontaneous by the sim- 
ple process of conducting it as if it were 
a new piece of music instead of a favorite 
which has been played hundreds of times. 
There might have been more finesse in the 
performance, but it had freshness and vigor. 
This music obstinately refuses to grow old. 
Whether one hears it with the ballet or in 
the concert hall, one is struck ever and 
again with its masterly scoring and econ- 
omy of design. 

Mr. Piastro played the violin concerto 
con amore, with admirable collaboration 
from Mr. Barbirolli and his colleagues in 
the orchestra. His tone was voluminous, 
his technical bravura exciting and his treat- 
ment of the music convincing. The Tchai- 
kovsky violin concerto can stand an almost 
limitless amount of syrup, and Mr. Piastro 
did not hesitate to pour it on thickly. He 
was recalled many times by the audience. 
The Sixth Symphony did not fare so well 
as the preceding works on the program, 
for Mr. Barbirolli conducted it too vehem- 
ently and melodramatically. He obtained 
some stirring climaxes from the orchestra, 
but one missed much of the spiritual in- 
tensity of the music in the noise and ex- 
citement. Both the slow movement and 
the march movement were taken at tempos 
which hurried over some of their most 
beautiful details, but the orchestra played 
with a headlong energy which stirred the 
audience. On Sunday, the symphony was 
replaced by the ‘Romeo and Juliet’ and the 
Theme and Variations from the Suite 
No. 3 in G. 3S. 


Menuhin and Philharmonic in Benefit 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony. 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Yehudi Menu- 


hin, violinist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, 
March 30, evening: 
Overture to ‘Die Freischiitz’ .......... Weber 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra in D— 
Beethoven 
Mr. Menuhin 
Entr’acte from ‘Rosamunde’......... Schubert 
Waltz, ‘Artists’ Life’; Overture to “The 
Gypey BatOW’ «2. ccclisccsecddescoces Strauss 
‘Stars and Stripes Forever’............ Sousa 


A better selection of music for a popular 
benefit, or of musicians to play it, could 
scarcely have been found than that chosen 
for this gala entertainment on behalf of 
the Red Cross. Mr. Menuhin, Mr. Barbi- 
rolli and the men of the orchestra, all of 
whom contributed their services, were dis- 
tinctly in the vein, and they tossed off the 
thrice-familiar items of the evening’s pro- 
gram con amore and with great gusto 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Women’s Lunch- 
eon Celebrates 
Anniversary of 
Music Group— 
Edward John- 
son Is Speaker 
—Two Members 
of Original Nine 
Attend — Ruth 
Deeds Presides 
At Table at the An- 
niversary Luncheon 
(From the Left); Ed- 
ward Johnson, Ruth 


Deeds, and Charles L. 
Wagner 


TOLL 
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CoLumsus, O., April 5.—The sixtieth 
anniversary of the Women’s Music club 
of Columbus was celebrated with a lun- 
cheon on March 25 at the Deshler Wal- 
lick hotel. Edward Johnson, general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera 
company, was the speaker, his subject 
being ‘Music in War Time’. Many an- 
ecdotes were related by him concerning 
his active musical life over a number of 
years and he recalled previous appear- 
ances in Columbus as a tenor sponsored 
by the organization. 

Presiding at the banquet was Ruth 
Deeds, who is completing her first year 
as president. Charles L. Wagner and 
Edward Snowden of New York at- 
tended, as did three former presidents, 
Mrs. Andrew Timberman (1919 to 
1929), Mrs. William C. Graham (1929 
to 1935) and Mrs. Henry C. Lord 
(1935 to 1941). Presidents of Colum- 
bus’s other musical organizations were 
also guests. Others invited as honor 
guests were the two living members of 
the original nine, Julia Le Favor and 
Mrs. William Little. 


Next Season’s Plans Announced 


Other officers of the Women’s Music 
club are Mrs. Adolph Waller, Mabel 
Dunn Hopkins, Jessie Peters, Gertrude 
Schneider and Mrs. Lee Boda. At the 
luncheon it was announced that next 
year’s season will be opened by the 
presentation of Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’ 
with Hilda Burke and Armand Tokat- 
yan in the leads and with a large 
chorus and orchestra. A congratulatory 
telegram from MusicAL AMERICA was 
read to the guests. 

Miss Deeds is organizing the women’s 
committee which will be active in spon- 
soring the Columbus Philharmonic of 
which Izler Solomon is conductor. 

In 1882, nine women organized the 
club. The first artist concert sponsored 
by this group early in the Twentieth 
Century was given by Edward Mac- 
Dowell and other early artists included 
Schumann-Heink, David Bispham, Ar- 
thur Foote and Ellen Beach Yaw. Most 
world famous artists appeared at one 
time or other under the music club ban- 
ner, many of them getting some of their 
earliest opportunities here, as it has 
been a policy to encourage young artists. 

The club maintains several commun- 
ity schools where music lessons are 
given by outstanding teachers to chil- 
dren who could not otherwise afford 
them and also the Music club alcove at 
Carnegie Library, where a complete col- 
lection of operatic scores, quartets, orch- 
estral scores and other music literature 
is available to the public. 

It presents numerous concerts at vari- 
ous educational and charitable institu- 
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COLUMBUS CLUB OBSERVES 60TH YEAR 





tions. 
certs by members are given during the 
year and the club has a choral society 
led by Ellis E. Snyder and a string en- 
semble led by Vera Watson Downing 
and presents radio programs under the 
chairmanship of Ruth Immel Barton. 


From six to twelve public con- 





RINGWALL CONDUCTS 
CLEVELAND PLAYERS 


Pelletier Leads ‘Pre-Opera’ Con- 
cert—Western Reserve 
Orchestra Appears 


CLEVELAND, O., March 31.—The 
Cleveland Orchestra, Dr. Rudolph Ring- 
wall conducting, gave its last Twilight 
Concert before leaving on Spring tour, 
on March 15. The program, one of the 
most interesting and successful of the 
season, played to a capacity house in- 
cluded the Suite from the ‘Royal Fire- 
works Music’ by Handel; ‘Joyeuse 
Marche’, Chabrier; Andante Sostenuto 
from Symphony No. 1, Brahms; Prae- 
ludium, Jarnefelt ; Entrance of the Gods 
into Valhalla from ‘Das Rhinegold’, 
Wagner; ‘Tales from the Vienna 
Woods’, Strauss; ‘Funeral March of a 
Marionette’, Gounod, and Overture to 
‘The Barber of Seville’ by Rossini. 

On March 30 the orchestra, Wilfred 
Pelletier conducting, was the mainstay 
of a magnificient Pre-Opera Concert, 
given in the Public Auditorium, with 
10,000 people attending. This is a gift 
to the city of Cleveland from Sherwin 
Williams, sponsors of the opera audi- 
tions held throughout the year, to dis- 
cover the finest among the many tal- 
ented young musicians who aspire to an 
operatic career. This year, for the first 
time, there were four winners, and an- 
other novelty was the first appearance 
of the Sherwin Williams Chorus, a 
group of 80 or more. The winners, 
Frances Greer, Margaret Harshaw and 
Clifford Harvuot, together with several 
winners of previous years, appeared in 
excerpts from the eight operas to be 
heard the week of April 6 in Cleveland. 
Unfortunately, the tenor, Elwood Gary, 
also a winner, was unable, because of ill- 
ness to appear at this concert. 





University Forces Heard 

On March 15 Western Reserve Uni- 
versity Orchestra and the University 
Women’s Chorus joined in presenting 
a concert of unusual interest and merit 
at Harkness Chapel on the Campus. 
Opening with the Overture to ‘Don Gio- 
vanni’ by Mozart, the program contin- 
ued with Vaughan Williams’s ‘Mag- 
nificat’, with contralto solo by Goldie 


Hoffman. Zoltan Kodaly was repre- 
sented by ‘Whitsuntide’ and ‘Ave 
Maria’; Arthur Shepherd’s ‘Slowly, 
Silently’, was beautifully sung. Mr. 
Shepherd is head of the division of 
music at Western Reserve University. 
This group of modern composers closed 
with ‘A Song of Music’ by Hindemith, 
soprano soloist, Mrs. V. R. Damerell. 
The program ended with a fine per- 
formance of “The Blessed Damozel’ of 
Claude Debussy. Soloists were Gretchen 
Garnett and Ilona Herman. Dr. F. Karl 
Grossman and James Aliferis shared 
the honors in conducting. A large audi- 
ence expressed their appreciation with 
hearty applause. 
Wi_maA HuNING 


TOLEDOANS ENLIST 
TRAUBEL AS SOLOIST 


Raudenbush Conducts Fifth 
Symphony by Sibelius, 
Mozart and Wagner 


ToLepo, April 2.—Only one more con- 
cert by the Toledo Symphony, with 
George King Raudenbush conducting 
and José Iturbi as soloist, remains on 
the calendar of the richest musical sea- 
son Toledo has ever had. 

The penultimate Toledo Symphony 
concert marked the first appearance here 
of Helen Traubel on March 23. Miss 
Traubel scored an ovation for her mag- 
nificent singing of many Wagnerian ex- 
cerpts. She was ably abetted by Mr. 
Raudenbush and the ever improving 
young orchestra, which also gave a good 
account of itself in a Mozart Symphony 
and the Prelude and ‘Liebestod’ from 
Wagner’s “Tristan und Isolde’. 

Cleveland Forces Pay Visit 

The Cleveland Orchestra gave two 
evening concerts in the Peristyle of the 
Art Museum on March 16 and 17, as 
well as two matinee performances for 
the school children of Toledo. Among 
the works which Mr. Rodzinski chose 
were Sibelius’s Fifth Symphony, Beeth- 
oven’s ‘Egmont’ Overture, the Scherzo 
and Nocturne from Mendelssohn’s ‘Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, music, De- 
bussy’s ‘Afternoon of a Faun’ and 
Ravel’s ‘Daphnis and Chloe’. 

No soloists have been heard in the 
Art Museum since the sterling piano 
recital of Vladimir Horowitz, but sev- 
eral groups have appeared recently, 
namely the American Ballad Singers 
and Salvatore Baccaloni’s operatic sing- 
ers. In connection with the Spring ex- 
hibition of Chilean art and music, now 
being held in the Art Museum, lectures 
and concerts are scheduled by A. Bev- 
erly Barksdale, Cleomary Conte and 
Filomena Salas. H. M. CuTLer 











Rochester Begins Civic Music Fund 
Drive 
Rocuester, N. Y., 
fourteenth annual campaign for the 
Rochester Civic Music Association’s 
$84,200 maintenance fund opened on 
March 27 with a dinner meeting on the 
stage of the Eastman Theatre. Frank 
Lovejoy, president of the association, 
presided at the meeting. M. E. W. 


April 5.—The 





Larry Adler Appearing with Many 
Orchestras 


Larry Adler, harmonica virtuoso, who 
gave the world premiere of a Concerto 
for harmonica written for him by Jean 
Berger with the St. Louis Symphony re- 
cently, will appear as soloist on April 
14 with the San Francisco Symphony. 
Mr. Adler has also been heard as solo- 
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ist with the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, Philadelphia Orchestra, 
Cleveland Orchestra, Chicago Women’s 
Symphony, Cincinnati Symphony, Mi- 
ami Symphony. 
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WEISSMANN TO LEAD 
SCRANTON PLAYERS 


Conductor of New Jersey Sym- 
phony Succeeds Sebastian 
Who Resigns Post 


SCRANTON, Pa., April 4.—Dr. Frie- 
der Weissmann, conductor of the New 
seneny Symphony, was appointed con- 
ductor of the Scran- 
ton Philharmonic at 
a meeting of the 
directors on March 
30. Dr. Weissmann 
was named after 
George Sebastian re- 
™ signed because of 
~ the pressure of his 
other duties. Mr. 
Sebastian has con- 
ducted the Scranton 
« Orchestra since 
1939. He will now 
devote his time to 
concert and radio work in New York. 

Dr. Weissmann, who met with the 
members of the orchestra on the evening 








Ye 


Frieder Weissmann 
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of his appointment, will continue to lead 
the New Jersey Symphony, and will 
divide his time between the two organi- 
zations. Mrs. Harold A. Scragg, presi- 
dent of the Scranton Philharmonic, at- 
tended the meeting. 

Dr. Weissmann was born in Ger- 
many. He received his Ph. D. degree 
at Munich University and following his 
own wishes studied law and music. Af- 
ter initial success as a pianist he com- 
posed several works for orchestra and 
an opera entitled ‘The Student of 
Prague’. His conducting began when in 
1920 Dr. Max Schillings, his teacher, 
asked him to conduct a performance of 
‘The Flying Dutchman’. 

After five years as conductor at the 
Berlin State Opera House, Dr. Weiss- 
mann undertook the duties of the first 
leading conductor at the Miinster and 
K6nigsberg Operas and later conducted 
other orchestras in various German 
cities. In January, 1934, he was called 
to South America to conduct and while 
there he married a grandniece of the 
late Lord Kitchener. He made his 
American debut as guest conductor of 
the Cincinnati Symphony during the 
1937-38 season. He has conducted the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony in 
the Lewisohn Stadium. 
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Foyer; Helen Hause, pianist, and Wil- 
liam Swayze, baritone, paired in a fac- 
ulty concert at the Zeckwer-Hahn Phil- 
adelphia Musical Academy. A worth- 
while entry on the season’s chamber mu- 
sic record was a sonata recital by Helen 
Berlin, violinist, and Ralph Berkowitz, 
pianist, in Ethical Culture Society 
Auditorium on March 26, On the same 
evening, under the auspices of the Penn- 
sylvania Chapter of American Guild of 
Organists and the Philadelphia Music 
Teachers Association, a program of 
‘Contemporary Organ ‘and Piano Music’ 
at Trinity Reformed Church afforded 
distinctive interest. Isadore Freed de- 
livered an address on Some High- 
lights of Our New Music’ and inter- 
preted piano compositions by present- 
day composers of the United States, 
Latin America, and Europe. Organ 
works by Vaughan Williams, Messiaen, 
and Satie were rendered by Robert B. 
Miller and Thomas Matthews. 

With numbers by Debussy, Ravel, 
Rachmaninoff, and Medtner, Vadim 
Hrenoff, pianist, at the Zeckwer-Hahn 
Philadelphia Musical Academy on 
March 27 terminated a trio of recitals 
illustrative of ‘Piano Music in Chrono- 
logical Sequence’. A series of Sunday 
evening programs at the New United 
Service Club (for members of the 
United States forces) was launched on 
March 28. Three members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, Lynn Wainwright, 
harpist, William Kincaid, flutist, and 
Samuel Mayes, ’cellist; and Selma 
Amansky, soprano, and Ralph Berko- 
witz and Vladimir Sokoloff, pianists, 
were the associated artists. At the Set- 
tlement Music School Dorothy Saul, so- 
prano, and Herman Weinberg, pianist, 
collaborated. 

Among other recent events were a re- 
cital by Marjorie Bram, violinist, and 
Fritz Kurzweil, pianist, with sonatas 
by Beethoven and Brahms prominent; 
appearances by the Yale Glee Club, 
Marshall Bartholomew, director, and 
the Princeton Glee Club, J. Merrill 
Knapp, director ; several pupils’ concerts 
at the Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia Mu- 
sical Academy, Philadelphia Conserva- 
tory of Music, and other schools, 


KAUFMAN IS SOLOIST 
WITH WPA SYMPHONY 


Violinist Plays Brahms Work 
Under Sabatini—Local Com- 
posers Represented 








PHILADELPHIA, April 5.—A _ highly 
gratifying performance of Brahms’s 
violin Concerto in D with Louis Kauf- 
man as an expert exponent of the solo 
part, highlighted a Pennsylvania WPA 
Symphony concert at the Irvine Audi- 
torium of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania on March 29, Guglielmo Saba- 
tini conducting. From Los Angeles 
and making his initial local appearance 
with orchestra, Mr. Kaufman was en- 
thusiastically received. 


Arias from ‘The Marriage of Figaro’, 
‘Gianni Schicchi’, and ‘Faust’, were 
sung by Elvira Del Monte, young 
soprano of Newark, N. J., also credited 
with a Philadelphia debut. Of attrac- 
tive presence and substantial vocal re- 
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sources, the singer easily established 
herself in favor. 

Mr. Sabatini and his colleagues ful 
filled agreeably their duties in collabora 
tion and accompaniment and accounte: 
further for an enjoyable reading o 
Dukas’s ‘The Apprentice Sorcerer’. [1 
addition there was Mr. Sabatini’s taste 
fully-ordered transcription of a Sonat 
in E Minor by Corelli. 

An Irvine Auditorium concert 01 
March 22 with Mr. Sabatini on th 
podium had as soloists, Helen Rosen 
sweig, young Philadelphia pianist, an 
Ernest Eniti, violinist and member « 
the staff of Goddard College, Plainfiel: 
Vt., the latter here for the first time 
Fluent technique and _ well-modulate 
tone enlivened Miss Rosensweig’s ac 
complishment in Saint-Saéns’s Concert 
No. 4, in C Minor while Mr. Eniti me 
his responsibilities commendably if not 
exceptionally in Wieniawski’s Concerto 
No. 2, in D Minor. Both soloists wer: 
served with excellent orchestral support. 
Also heard were Mr. Sabatini’s version 
of an ingratiating Concerto Grosso in 
G Minor by Geminiani and ‘A Little 
American Symphony’ by Martin Mus- 
caro, of Oaklyn, N. J. 


Nina Quartin is Soloist 


In its regular Sunday afternoon series 
the Symphony on March 8 furnished an 
enjoyable concert with Guglielmo Saba- 
tini on the podium and Nina Quartin, 
New York soprano, as soloist. Pleasing 
vocal qualifications and facile coloratura 
technique were revealed in arias from 
‘The Barber of Seville’ and ‘La Tra- 
viata’. Philip Schmitz of Philadelphia 
and Atlantic City was represented by 
his ‘Ballade for Horn and Orchestra’, 
the solo part being nicely intoned by 
William Sabatini. 

On March 15 a capable guest leader 
was Henri Elkan, music director and 
conductor of the Wanamaker Store Con- 
certs. The occasion provided an excel- 
lently arranged program with Men- 
delssohn’s E Minor violin Concerto as 
the feature, the solo part having a 
soundly-equipped and experienced ex- 
ponent in Herman Weinberg. 
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SAN CARLO APPEARS 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Concludes Annual Spring Series 
Giving Seventeen Perform- 
ances in Two Weeks 

SAN Francisco, April 2.—The San 
Carlo Opera Company concluded its 
annual Spring season in the War Me- 
morial Opera House under the manage- 
ment of Tom Girton and under the in- 
defatigable baton of Carlo Peroni. 
There were seventeen performances 
within fourteen days and the repertoire 
was the usual one, including ‘Carmen’, 
‘Rigoletto’, ‘Aida’, ‘Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana’, ‘Pagliacci’, ‘Faust’, ‘Traviata’, 
‘The Barber of Seville’, ‘La Bohéme’, 
‘Lucia’ and four successful experiments 
with opera in English, ‘The Tales of 
Hoffmann’, ‘Martha’, ‘The Secret of 
Suzanne’ and ‘Hansel and Gretel’. 

The season’s performances were 
notable from several standpoints. High- 
est point for individual artistry was 
scored by Lucille Meusel for her superb 
performance as Lucia. Best from the 
standpoint of balance and esprit de corps 
was ‘La Bohéme’ with Sydney Rayner, 
Stefan Kosakevich, Mario Valle, Har- 
old Kravitt, Mobley Lushanaya, Leola 
Turner and Richard Wentworth. 

Lucille Meusel, being the company’s 
finest artist from every viewpoint, vo- 
cal, musical, dramatic, rightly had the 
distinction of playing to the largest au- 
dience of the season—that for ‘Travi- 
ata’, which also disclosed the excellent 
gifts of the young tenor, Eugene Con- 
ley, who further demonstrated his su- 
perior accomplishments in the leading 
role in ‘Tales of Hoffmann’. His work 
as Hoffmann was as notable for the 
clarity of his English diction as for 
voice quality. 

Francis Naya was another young 
tenor with a beautiful voice who was 
obviously gaining his initial experience 
in leading roles. Doing Almaviva in 
‘The Barber’ on eight days’ notice did 
not make for surety, but the results in 
all such cases gave promise of future 
eminence. This tenor had made his 
North American debut with the San 
Francisco Opera two years ago in a 
small role in ‘Der Rosenkavalier’. 

Sydney Rayner and Aroldo Lindi 
were the successful veterans in tenor 
roles. Anne Roselle revealed vocal 
artistry as Leonora in ‘Il Trovatore’ and 
as Santuzza in ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’. 
She also demonstrated a flair for hand- 
ling draperies and costume accessories 
with streamlining effect. 


Local Artists Aid 

A word should be said about ‘The 
Secret of Suzanne’ because of the excel- 
lent work done by Leola Turner and 
Stefan Kozakevitch. They sang with 
understandable English diction and as 
much dramatic effectiveness as can be 
put into the trivial story. Francesco 
Curci scored as the dumb servant. Coe 
Glade made the best Carmen seen in 
these parts for more than a half dozen 
years. Harold Kravitt’s work in bass 
roles was always outstanding, including 
his Mephistopheles. 

As usual, Carlo Peroni conducted every 
performance with understanding and 





mastery of his difficult task. The orches- 
tra and chorus were augmented by San 
Franciscans (the chorus part of the 
time, the orchestra all of the time) and 
while there were a few bad perform- 
ances along with the many good, one 
never ceased to marvel at the work 
turned out by this gallant troupe. Some 
of the scenic equipment was fully up to 
Metropolitan standards, some fell below 
the San Carlo’s standard. But the 
staging was always effective. The bal- 
let, headed by Lucien Prideaux and 
Lydia Arlova, contributed ballet epi- 
sodes and a program of entertaining di- 
vertissements at a couple of the per- 
formances. 

Audiences were not as large as they 
should have been, partly because of the 
Alien Curfew recently put into effect 
which prohibited enemy aliens from at- 
tending evening performances. 

Maryory M. FISHER 


SOPRANOS HEARD 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Maynor, Moore and MacDonald 
Greeted—Carmen Amaya 
and Troupe Appear 


SAN Francisco, April 5.—Dorothy 
Maynor, Jeanette MacDonald and 
Grace Moore have appeared in concert 
on the War Memorial Opera House 
stage during the past week, affording 
interesting contrasts. 

It was Miss Maynor’s first concert 
here and the audience was partly due to 
her reputation and partly due to the 
success she scored here as symphony 
soloist last season. Although all of her 
singing was not on the same superior 
level, the Negro Spiritual group which 
began the post-intermission portion. of 
the program found her at her best from 
every standpoint. The concluding group, 
which included’ songs by Rachmaninoff 
and Wintter Watts, found her voice in 
its full glory, with the luster, richness, 
fluency and accuracy to be found only 
in the work of the greatest singers. Ar- 
pad Sandor was the accompanist. 

Also on the Opera ASsociation’s Con- 
cert Series was Grace Moore who sang 
in the Opera House on March 29. Isaac 
Van Grove was her musical associate 
and won honors as soloist as well as in 
his role as accompanist. The program 
was neither pretentious nor banal, and 
was light enough to be popular without 
being too hackneyed. 

Jeanette MacDonald came indepen- 
dently, donating her services for the 
American Women’s Volunteer Services, 
in a frankly “popular” concert. She was 
surrounded by auditors. Orchestra pit 
and auditorium and standing room space 
were filled, and seated on the stage be- 
hind her were 700 service men and 
women in uniform. In the Waltz from 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ and the ‘Jewel Song’ 
from ‘Faust’ she outsang some of the 
nation’s opera stars. Giuseppe Bambo- 
schek was her accompanist. 

Replacing Oscar Levant on the opera 
Association’s concert series, Carmen 
Amaya and her troupe of gypsy dancers 
and musicians won the overwhelming 
approval of their first San Francisco 
audience. The star’s work proved most 
exciting. Marjory M. FIsHER 
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posers; Desi Halban, soprano (Nether- 
lands): Robert Nicholson, baritone (Aus- 
tralia) ; Beatrice Landheer-Roes, violinist 
(Netherlands) ; Germaine Leroux, pianist 
(Free France); Henri Mondi, baritone 
(Luxembourg) ; Tashamira, dancer (Yugo- 
slavia); Jen Kung Li, tenor (China) ; 
Andre Mathieu, pianist (Canada); René 
Maison, tenor (Belgium) ; Felix Salmond, 
’cellist (Great Britain) ; Ellen Repp, con- 
tralto (Norway); Paul Haakon, dancer 
(Denmark); Zinka Milanov, soprano 
(Yugoslavia); Roman Totenberg, violin- 
ist (Poland); Sergei Radamsky, tenor. 
The accompanists were Jack Finetone, H. 
G. Schick, Hendrik Endt, Stanley A. Day, 
Alexander °“Zakin, Lehman Goodman, 
Eleanor Weller, Pablo Miquel, Ralph Berk- 
owitz, Louise Haydon, Elinor Petrovic, 
Jascha Zayde and Sanford Schlussel. 


Josef Hofmann, Pianist 
Carnegie Hall, March 22, evening: 


Prelude and Fugue in D........ Bach-d’Albert 

Melody in D Minor............ Gluck-Sgambati 

Sonata in F Minor, Op. 57 (‘Appassionata’) 
Beethoven 


Impromptu in a Flat; Nocturne in F Minor; 
Grande Valse Brillante in E Flat; Scherzo 


in C Sharp aoe. PaBNS cic cwenataueeosun Chopin 
Rhapsody in G Minor...............2.- Brahms 
‘Hark! Hark! fi "Lark |’ vaaaule Schubert- Liszt 
TENG 0) BEMIIGEE vos sccccsececsucconsccoves Liszt 


Whatever Mr. Hofmann may do from 
some provocative experimental impulse on 
the spur of the moment—and his experi- 
mental impulses are always stimulating— 
or because of some untoward condition, 
his playing never forfeits the great line or 
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of Varied Attractions 





—— 








Josef Hofmann 


John Charles Thomas 


the grand manner. And so again on this 
occasion there were the exhilarating flights 
of the imagination and the unique vistas 
of beauty that are never-failing experi- 
ences at his recitals. Along with these there 
were, it is true, more wrong notes than 
he has led one to expect from him, crash- 
ing left-hand chords of greater power than 
resonance, and in the first movement of 
the Beehoven ‘Appassionata’ certain dra- 
matic effects that seemed out of propor- 
tion. 

There was impressively creative playing 
in the traditional Hofmann manner in the 
evocations of beauty for which the An- 
dante with variations of the Beethoven 
Sonata, the exquisitely colored Sgambati 
transcription of the Melodie from Gluck’s 
‘Orfeo’ ballet music, the Chopin F Minor 
Nocturne listed and F Sharp Minor noc- 
turne added, the same composer’s A Flat 
Impromptu and the Schubert-Liszt “Hark! 
Hark! the Lark!’ were the channels. The 
Chopin waltz in E Flat sparkled and 
flashed with infectiously lilting rhythm, 
while Liszt’s ‘Vénezia e Napoli’ was quite 
glorified by the extraordinary opulence of 
color with which it sang and glowed. 

The audience responded, as Mr. Hof- 
mann’s audiences always do, with demon- 
strative acclaim of his great art and at 
the end he added, first his own poetic 
‘Meditation’, then Mendelssohn’s ‘Rondo 
Capriccioso’ and Chopin’s ‘Minute’ Waltz. 
Then he was placed in such a state of siege 
by the Army and Navy clamoring for his 
autograph on programs thrust at him that 
he broke away just long enough to dismiss 
the rest of the audience by playing “The 
Star-Spangled Banner’. .. 


John Charles Thomas, Baritone 


Carroll Hollister, accompanist. Town 
Hall, March 18, evening: 


"WS ONG COMME. vices cc cccqsbvessovcessese Cesti 
TAlma del Core’... cccccccccecscccccvccces Caldara 
‘Chanson & MAN@e?’....sccccccescccecs Lemaire 
GE EE, cca veecnccoqcdesccsvonse Bimboni 
Air from ‘Les Deux Avares’........... Grétry 
‘Death, the Commander’.......... Mussorgsky 
EE EP UT co nwibaehcbecavececcccye san Balakireff 


CLS Ne GE SOUE ox dccedcevevede< Mussorgsky 
‘The Bonnie Earl O’Moray’ (Scotch) 
arr. by Kreisler 


‘She Moved Thro’ the Fair’ (Irish); ‘Bally- 
nure Ballad’ (Irish).......... arr. by Hughes 
‘Lord Randal’ (Scotch).......... arr. by Scott 
‘Yarmouth Fair’ (Norfolk)....arr. by Warlock 
ee ed eer Ler Cok i nesedaente imara 
‘The Banks of the Yellow Sea’.......... Bacon 
ee SNORE ORE. cincctcccccccevcetevess Ives 
‘E’en as a Lovely Flower’.............. Bridge 
‘Among the Living’; ‘Blow Me Eyes’..Malotte 
‘The Wounded Birch Tree’...... Gretchaninoff 


This was the eighth and final event of 
the Town Hall Endowment Series, with 
Mr. Thomas replacing Lawrence Tibbett, 
who was originally scheduled for the event 
but was unable to appear. Mr. Thomas 
provided an evening of distinguished sing- 
ing, though his program was one to invite 
criticism, not only as to choice of songs 
but the manner in which these songs were 
grouped. 

There was a free and easy alternation 
between languages. ‘Death the Comman- 
der’ and ‘The Wounded Birch Tree’ were 
sung in English, the other Russian songs 
in French. The Italian of the Bimboni 
song intervened oddly between the French 
of the Lemaire and Grétry works. 

This may have been something less than 
the most fortunate possible succession of 
numbers, but the singing was of that tech- 
nical command that has insured for Mr. 





Louis Kaufman Arved Kurtz 


Thomas his place as one of the foremost 
vocal artists of the times. As has been 
noted at other recitals, the latter part of 
the evening had less of orthodox singing 
than it had of the Thomasian species of 
entertainment. Mr. Hollister played ad- 
mirable accompaniments. O. 


Helen Wakefield, Pianist 


Helen Wakefield, pianist and supervisor 
of music in the schools of Bayonne, N. J., 
gave a recital in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the evening of March 18 
before a large and enthusiastic audience. 
Miss Wakefield’s program included the 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue of Bach; 


es 


Beethoven’s Sonata in E 
(‘Les Adieux’); and shorter works by 
Scarlatti, Rossi, Griftes, Gernsheim, Cho. 
pin- -Liszt and Paganini- Liszt. Miss Wake. 
field played with technical ability and her 
approach to the music revealed both jp. 
telligence and originality. 


Flat, Op. 8la 


Arved Kurtz, Violinist (Debut) 


Otto Herz, at the piano; Edward Rj. 
vetti, at the organ; String Quartet: Robert 
Koff, Dorothy De Lay, Thomas Lanese 
Nellis De Lay. Town Hall, March 23, eye. 
ning: 


Chaconne ...... Joe ecveces Seeeyes Tommaso Vitali 
Sonata for violin eS epee Ravel 
Sonata in B Minor for Violin and Piano 


Respighi 
Concerto, Op. 21, for Violin, Piano and String 
CEMNGUEE cnnnynsdoosdncebisaedcaeerien Chausson 


For his New York debut recital Arved 
Kurtz, a Russian violinist and brother of 
the conductor Efrem Kurtz, had chosen a 
program distinctly out of the conventional 
rut, for which he yaried the usual recital 
pattern by enlisting the services of an or- 
ganist and a string quartet, in addition to 
the pianist. The artist was handicapped at 
the outset by nervousness, but gradually 
gained more complete possession of his 
powers as the program proceeded. 

It was, on the whole, in the Chausson 
Concerto that the violinist did his best 

(Continued on page 27) 





ORATORIO SOCIETY SINGS B MINOR MASS 





Sixteenth Uncut Performance of 
Bach Work is Conducted by 
Stoessel — Henders, Watson, 
Johnson, Thompson and Ezek- 
iel Heard as Soloists 


FOr the sixteenth time, the Oratorio 
Society of New York presented 
Bach’s B Minor Mass without cuts in 
Caregie Hall on the evening of March 
31. Albert Stoessel conducted and 
there were five soloists: Harriet Hend- 
ers, soprano; Jean Watson, contralto; 
Hardesty Johnson, tenor; Hugh Thomp- 
son, baritone; and Wellington Ezekiel, 
bass. The large chorus ot the Society 
was reinforced by the Hall of Fame 
Singers of New York University, of 
which Alfred M. Greenfield is director. 
Instrumental soloists in obbligato pas- 
sages included Josef Fuchs, violin, and 
Lois Wann, oboe. William Vacchiano 
cared for the high trumpet parts. 
Others of the ensemble who had their 
special contributions to make were 
Frederick Wilkens, flute; Carlos Mul- 
lenix, oboe; Richard Moore, horn; 
Harrison Potter, piano; and Hugh 
Porter, organ. 

In some instances the orchestra was not 
only too loud but the quality rather dis- 
turbingly brash. But the huge chorus sang 
in a manner to reflect continuing credit on 
itself and the conductor. Mr. Stoessel 
brought zeal and an assured command of 
every detail of the performance to an in- 
terpretation that was altogether sound and 
musicianly. One may continue to feel 
that a work of such contrapuntal elabora- 
tion is likely to fair better at the hands 
of a smaller ensemble, particularly in the 
matter of sharp attacks and a clear tracing 
of one line against another and especially 
if that smaller ensemble is composed of su- 
perior singers who have had specialized 
training in the singing of music of this 
kind. But the Oratorio Society chorus 
must be accepted as the big one that it is, 
and ‘such massed singing of the ‘Qui Tol- 
lis’, the ‘Crucifixus’, and the ‘Sanctus’ as 
was heard on this occasion provides a 
stimulating and moving experience. 

Of the soloists, Miss Henders was heard 


only in duets, singing her part with taste, 
pure tone and sympathy. Miss Watson’s 
voice, the weightiest of the five, was not 
always in the exact middle of the note, but 
its warmth and fullness were of really 
notable effect in the ‘Agnus Dei’, Mr. John- 
son sang fervently and with ringing tone. 
The division of the bass part between bass 
and baritone again proved itself the best way 
of presenting properly the solos ‘Quoniam 
to solus’ and ‘Et in spiritum sanctum’, the 
first of which is low and best suited to a 
bass, the second rather high and _ better 
sounding when given to a baritone. Mr. 
Ezekiel disposed of the former comportably 
and Mr. Thompson sang lyrically and ex- 
pressively in the latter, his legato style 
being particularly praiseworthy. All in all, 
it was perhaps the best performance of 
the Mass the Oratorio Society has given 
to date, G. 
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SYMPHONY OFFERS 
SHOSTAKOVICH SIXTH 


Koussevitzky Introduces Work 
to City—Menuhin Soloist in 
Beethoven Concerto 


Boston, April 2.—It is evident that 
Dr. Koussevitzky does not intend the 
patrons of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra to overlook the work of Dmitri 
Shostakovich. He has offered the Rus- 
sian’s Fifth Symphony so many times 
that even the musically untutored lay- 
man can recognize its commonplace 
tunes. Now comes the Soviet composer’s 
Sixth Symphony, and we have the un- 
precedented experience of performances 
listed on the programs of two successive 
weekends. It made its Boston debut in 
strange company, as the following items 
for March 20-21 will reveal: 

Symphony No. 6........sesseseess Shostakovich 
(First performance in Boston) 
Concerto in D, Op. 61, for violin and orch- 
MOEN wsnnhsueene tastpoekcaeebeounes Beethoven 
(Soloist: Yehudi Menuhin) 

One may as well concede the Sym- 
phony an immediate success, despite its 
peculiarities, or perhaps because of 
them. There are many evidences that 
the Russian is still experimenting, and 
in some instances it would seem that the 
experimentation is something of a cloak 
with which the composer clothes a brief 
collection of original musical ideas. The 
device of opening the Symphony with a 
Largo and extending that movement to 
the point of destroying the symmetry of 
the work may be the result of genius, 
but such a procedure inevitably exposes 
a composer to some justifiable criticism. 
However, Shostakovich is not alone in 
his exploitation of a movement. Others 
who have preceded him have also be- 
come involved in tales which were too 
long for the telling. 





Instrumentation Praised 


The details of this work which appear 
to be of more importance than mere 
structural outline are those of texture 
and color which Shostakovich has se- 
cured through the medium of clever 
scoring. There is, for instance, an al- 
most deliberate attempt to remember 
the instruments of the orchestra less fre- 
quently called upon to do solo duty. The 
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piccolo, for example, has a good deal to 
say in a movement that is highly rhyth- 
mical and of considerable vitality de- 
spite its capriciousness. Homage is also 
paid the English horn in arresting me- 
lodic passages, and the use of the trill, 
especially in the violas and in the slow 
chromatic descending scale passages 
played at intervals by other instruments, 
is highly effective. There is also a 
piquant use of the xylophone as com- 
plement to strings in alt, and in more 
than one instance the composer reveals 
a seeming familiarity with the methods 
of Sibelius in the use of his woodwinds. 
This, of course, may be mere coinci- 
dence, but the subsequent performance 
emphasized the similarity. 

There are many charming pages in 
the three movements of the Symphony, 
yet there is scarcely enough substance 
in the opus to warrant an unreserved 
prediction as to its ultimate place in the 
musical literature now being composed 
in Russia. On the whole, this Sixth 
Symphony is promising enough to en- 
courage speculation and interest in the 
Seventh. 

Of Mr. Menuhin, can one offer higher 
praise than the simple statement that 
he was in top form? The Beethoven 
Concerto is evidently one upon which 
he has lavished unstinted time and 
thought. Its phrases were clearly de- 
lineated and its romanticisms were dul- 
cet but not cloying. Dr. Koussevitzky 
and the orchestra were also in the mood 
and the performance won an ovation for 
the violinist and his assistants. 

The pair of programs on March 27- 
28 were arranged by Dr. Koussevitzky 
as follows: 

‘Classical’ Symphony, Op. 35........ Prokofieff 


Oe OE ree Shostakovich 
Symphony No. 1, Op. 68............005- Brahms 


The Prokofieff again displayed the 
sparkle which Bostonians have come to 
recognize, and in it, Dr. Koussevitzky 
and the orchestra were at the top of 
their bent. So also were they in good 
trim for the repetition of the Shostako- 
vich, which seemed more completely 
oriented on this program. 





LAUNCHING 
A CAMPAIGN 


Anne Brown, Soprano, 
Presents a Packet of 
Matches to Wendell 
Willkie, Inaugurating 
a Campaign Spon- 
sored by the National 
Urban League to Pro- 
mote Vocational Train- 
ing and Employment 
of Negro Workers. 
Printed on the Cover 
of Each Packet Is a 
Slogan of the League 


Anne Brown, soprano, now singing in 
‘Porgy and Bess’, will embark upon a 
concert tour of major proportions next 
Season, including appearances in at least 
fifty cities throughout the country. She 
has been engaged for a repeat perform- 
ance next season in the Major Concert 
Series at the Brooklyn Academy of 





M. Smith 


Music; negotiations have been con- 
cluded. for appearances on courses in 
St. Paul, the County Presentations of 
White Plains, in Cleveland, Worcester, 
and for a tour through Colorado, Wy- 
oming, and California. 

Miss Brown will make several con- 
cert appearances during the Summer. 


Boston 


By Grace May STuTSMAN 
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FIVE ORCHESTRAS 
ADD TO LOCAL FARE 


NYA, Youth, Boston University, 
Pro Arte and Conservatory 
Ensembles Perform 


Boston, April 3.—One of the deplor- 
able musical casualties of the war has 
been the disbanding of the NYA or- 
chestras. The move has been especially 
disheartening in this city, as the Bos- 
ton orchestra of eighty members, which 
was organized and conducted by Arthur 
Fiedler, has come to be recognized as 
without peer among similar organiza- 
tions. Co-worker with Mr. Fiedler has 
been Alexander Thiede, and the unfail- 
ing zeal of these gentlemen, together 
with their sympathetic counsel, has 
made them beloved by every young per- 
son in the orchestra. Unless some means 
may be found by which the group can 
be properly sponsored, it sang its swan 
song on the evening of March 29 in 
Jordan Hall, when it amazed the large 
audience by its virtuosity. 

The program opened with a spirited 
performance of the National Anthem, 
conducted by Mr. Fiedler, who also con- 
ducted the Tchaikovsky Fourth Sym- 
phony, a publication which many an 
adult orchestra might have envied. Fol- 
lowing the intermission, John L. Dono- 
can, Jr., state youth administrator, gave 
a brief talk on the aims of the NYA and 
the reason for the discontinuance of 
these orchestras, paying tribute to Mr. 
Fiedler and Mr. Thiede as well as to 
those whose efforts had been less spec- 
tacular but none the less effective. Mr. 
Thiede then took the baton to conduct 
Massenet’s Overture to ‘Phédre’ and 
Morton Gould’s ‘American Symphonette 
No. 2’, after which Mr. Fiedler closed 
the concert with the Tchaikovsky ‘1812’ 
Overture. 


Youth Concerts Held 


The final concert of the season in the 
1941-42 series of Youth Concerts, given 
by seventy members of the Boston Sym- 
phony and conducted by Wheeler Beck- 
ett, was given in Symphony Hall to a 
virtually capacity audience. The few 
empty seats were casualties of the mo- 
ment, and the 2,600 young people from 
High Schools and Junior High Schools 
within a radius of from forty to fifty 
miles of Boston, gave absorbed atten- 
tion to the program which listed the 
Larghetto from the B Minor Concerto 
for strings by Handel, Mr. Beckett’s 
own impressionistic symphonic sketch 
called ‘Carmel: The Sea’, the Delius 
tone poem ‘On Hearing the First 
Cuckoo in Spring’, the Finale from the 
Shostakovich Fifth Symphony; ‘By the 
Porta Catania’, by Heilman, ‘Voices of 
Spring’ by Strauss and the Liszt Rhap- 
sody No. 2. 

Apparently there was only one mis- 
take in assembling the program, “it was 
too spotty”, decided the group of young- 
Sters surrounding this scribe. “Why 
does he play so many short pieces when 
we all asked for the Brahms No. 1 Sym- 
phony ?” was a further comment. Again 
the orchestra members appeared to en- 
joy themselves fully as much as the 
youngsters, who clapped and whistled 
for the orchestra and its conductor at 
the close of the concert. Mr. Heilman 
was present in the balcony, to add pres- 
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tige to the afternoon and to be besieged 
by young people for his autograph, 
seemingly cheerfully given. 

The second concert of the season was 
given in the Hayden Memorial Audi- 
torium by the Boston University Or- 


(Continued on page 32) 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for April 10, 1942 


9:00 O'CLOCK OPERA TROUPE 
VISITS FORT RILEY 


After Giving Their Performance of 
Mozart's ‘Marriage of Figaro’ in 
English, the Cast of the Modern 
Dress Production Had the Run of 
the Kansas Army Post. In the Pho- 
tograph Are Shown the Following 
Army Personnel: (Back Row, Left 
to Right) Colonel O. |. Holman, 
Executive Officer; Major F. Strei- 
cher, Assistant Executive Officer; 
Lieut. Andrew B. White, Special 
Services Branch Officer; Lieut. Col. 
H. C. Meirshaw, Plans and Training 
Officer. Members of the Cast Are: 
(Back Row) Pauline Gibson, Vera 
Weikel and Helen Van _ Loon; 
(Front Row) John McCrae, David 
Otto, Max Walmer, Allen Stewart 
and John Tyers. The Company Is 
Traveling by Special Bus on Its 
Extensive Tour 





SEVITZKY PLAYERS 
CONCLUDE SEASON 


Rubinstein, Newton, Thomas and 
Hosmer Are Soloists—Sym- 
phonic Choir Assists 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 29.—In 
the ninth and next-to-last pair of sub- 
scribed concerts of the Indianapolis 
Symphony, Artur Rubinstein was the 
guest soloist and scored a veritable tri- 
umph, playing the Brahms B Flat Con- 
certo. The Concerto, interpreted by one 
who fully understood the varying 
moods, revealed the poetry of the slow 
movement and displayed contrast in the 
final movement, was played with an 
electrifying effect. The orchestra, too, 
did its full share by supplying a sym- 
pathetic accompaniment. For the or- 
chestral portion Mr. Sevitzky chose 
Beethoven’s ‘King Stephen’ Overture, 
Bach’s Passacaglia and, Fugue in C 
Minor, using the Boessenroth transcrip- 
tion, which was heard for the first time, 
as was Barber’s ‘Essay for Orchestra’. 

A near-capacity audience enjoyed the 
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fourth and final ‘pop’ concert of the In- 
dianapolis Symphony, under Mr. Sevit- 
zky, on March 22, when George Newton, 
bass-baritone, was the soloist. Opening 
with Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, the 
orchestra continued with Borodin’s Over- 
ture to ‘Prince Igor’; three orchestral 
arrangements of Rachmaninoff pre- 
ludes—the G Minor, G Major and the 
celebrated C Sharp Minor—and the rol- 
licking and tuneful Polka and Fugue 
from Weinberger’s opera ‘Schwanda’. 
Mr. Newton revealed a fine voice and 
musicianly conceptions in Wolfram’s 
apostrophe to the Evening Star from 
Wagner’s ‘Tannhauser’ and Schumann’s 
‘The Two Grenadiers’. James Hosmer, 
first flutist, was soloist in ‘Ode for flute 
and strings’, by Mabel Daniels, and 
pleased his auditors. 

The tenth and final pair of subscribed 
concerts attracted large audiences on 
March 27 and 28, when a gala perform- 
ance was given by the orchestra, guest 
artist, Thomas L. Thomas, baritone, and 
the Symphonic Choir, Elmer Steffen, 
director. The orchestra’s contributions 
included Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Russian 
Easter Overture’, Mozart’s Symphony 
in C, the ‘Jupiter’, and the world pre- 
miere of Lionel Barrymore’s arrange- 
ments of MacDowell’s ‘Sea Pieces’, ‘To 
the Sea’, ‘Anno Domini, 1620’, ‘Song’ 
and ‘Out of the Depths’. 

In the Mozart Mr. Sevitzky led a su- 
perb performance. In his solo role Mr. 
Thomas, whose voice is one of smooth 
range and beautiful quality, sang with 
ease, Mozart’s ‘Deh Vieni Alla Fines- 
tra’ from ‘Don Giovanni’ and an aria 
from Diaz’s ‘Benvenuto Cellini’. Last, 
but not least, was the Prologue and 
Coronation Scene from Mussorgsky’s 
‘Boris Godunoff’, in which the. sym- 
phonic choir, soloist and orchestra 
joined forces in a thrilling performance. 

The financial condition of the orches- 
tra is somewhat uncertain. A deficit of 
$25,000 to finish this season was re- 
duced to $8,000, which will in all proba- 
bility be raised. Dr. G. H. Clowes, 
president of the orchestra association, 
addressed the audience at the pop con- 
cert, acquainting it with expenditures 
necessary to maintain a symphony and 
made an appeal to all to support the 
orchestra by making contributions. Dr. 
Clowes is heading a campaign to obtain 
money to guarantee the continuation of 
the concerts for next year. The sum of 
$95,000 is necessary to maintain them. 

Mr. Sevitzky now goes East to hold 
auditions for the orchestra’s personnel 
next season. Five soloists have been 
announced to appear: Rose Bampton, 


Richard Crooks, Alexander Brailowsky, 
Rudolf Serkin, and Zino Francescatti. 
PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 


TM 


MONTREAL ENJOYS 
WOMEN’S SYMPHONY 


Orchestra Engages Out-of Town 
Soloists in Second Season 
under Ethel Starke 


MONTREAL, CANADA, April 5.—One 
of the most interesting undertakings in 
music in Montreal of recent years has 
been the Montreal Women’s Symphony 
which was founded two seasons ago and 
has been steadily developing its public 
since. After a number of what might 
be called organizing concerts, the new 
body recently branched out into engag- 
ing out-of-town soloists with consider- 
able success. 

First to appear was Lea Luboshutz 
who-came last season and paid a second 
visit this year. Madame Luboshutz had 
a sentimental as well as a professional 
reason for accepting the two engage- 
ments. Ethel Starke, conductor of the 
orchestra, was her pupil at the Curtis 
Institute of Music where Madame Lubo- 
shutz is head of the violin department. 

The second soloist with the orchestra 
was Nadia Reisenberg, who was heard 
last November in the Schumann piano 
concerto. More recently, on March 5, 
Ellen Ballon appeared with the orches- 
tra, playing a Rachmaninoff Concerto 
with considerable response both from 
the audience and the orchestra. 

The appearance of Miss Ballon with 
the Women’s Symphony likewise had 
its sentimental value. Miss Ballon is a 
Montrealer where she began her career 
at the age of three and a half. She is 
reputed to have been able to play by 
memory when she was four, and she 
drew notice of musicians here first when 
she was awarded a special music schol- 
arship at McGill University when she 
was little more than four. She left 
Montreal several years ago, becoming 
in turn the pupil of Hofmann, Jonas and 
Bachaus. 

Miss Ballon has made many return 
appearances here, either as soloist with 
orchestra or as recitalist. She is also 
recognized as a genuine benefactor of 
music in this city, having established 
the Ellen Ballon Scholarship at McGill 
as an aid to worthy students. 

THOMAS ARCHER 








Pauline Koner to Dance at Wheaton 
College 
Pauline Koner, dancer, will give a 
full dance recital at Wheaton College, 
Norton, Mass., on April 9. She will also 
inaugurate a series of recitals at her 
studio upon her return. 





INDIANAPOLIS HEARS 
MAYNOR IN RECITAL 


Soprano Closes Martens Series 
—Maennerchor Led by Elbert 
—Duo-Pianists Appear 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., April 5.—Mak 
ing her initial appearance under the 
auspices of Martens Concerts, Dorothy 
Maynor, soprano, scored a triumph ap. 
pearing in recital on March 1 at Eng. 
lish’s. In addition to her beautiful voice 
she delighted her large audience by the 
graciousness of her manner. A _ well- 
chosen program included Handel’s aria 
‘V’adoro pupille’ from ‘Julius Caesar’ 
and ‘O Sleep, why dost thou leave me’ 
from ‘Semele’, the aria ‘L’amero saro 
costante’ from ‘Il Re Pastore’ by Mo- 
zart with violin obbligato played by 
Jean Orloff; groups of Lieder, songs 
and Negro Spirituals arranged by Dett, 
Miss Maynor had the splendid support 
of Arpad Sandor at the piano. This 
concert closed the Martens series which 
was very successful. 

The splendid attendance and interest 
shown in the Maennerchor concerts 
speak for the popularity of this series 
of Winter events. The Athenaeum was 
again the scene of a fine concert on 
March 7 when the Maennerchor under 
the careful direction of Clarence Elbert 
sang in its customary, thrilling fashion. 
The contributions of the chorus were 
Purcell’s ‘With Drooping Wings, Ye 
Cupids Come’ from ‘Dido and Aeneas’; 
Handel’s ‘Then Round About the Starry 
Throne’ from ‘Samson’; ‘Galloping 
Song’ by Woods; ‘What Shall We Do 
With a Drunken Sailor’ arranged by 
Bartholomew and concluded with the 
‘Coronation Scene’ from ‘Boris Godun- 
off, with the assistance of the two solo- 
ists at the piano, Joan Moore and Har- 
old Triggs. Two-piano works excellent- 
ly played by these artists included 
Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue in A Minor, 
Sicilienne, Prelude in E, and a group 
of varied and attractive works by Cho- 
pin, Debussy, Milhaud, Mozart and 
Castlenuovo-Tedesco. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT 
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MUSICAL AMERICA for April 10, 1942 


A FRIENDLY FAREWELL 
Nelson Eddy Bids Adieu to Allentown, Pa., After Appearing on the Community Concert Asso- 
ciation Series on March 17. On the Station Platform Are (Left to Right) Robert Ferguson, 
Eastern Manager of CCS; Mrs. Idell Ferguson, Mr. Eddy, Mrs. Virginia French, Karl Y. Don- 
ecker, President of the Allentown Association, and Ward French, General Manager of Com- 
munity Concert Service 





LOS ANGELES HEARS 
CHAMBER PROGRAMS 


Pro Musica and “Evening on the 
Roof” Concerts Attract— 
Recitalists Visit 


Los ANGELES, April 3.—Los Angeles 
musicians attended the program of Pro 
Musica on March 29 in the Women’s 
Athletic Club, where Kodaly, Voormo- 
len, Kaempf and Jeral were played by 
Cornelius van Vliet, ’cellist, and Ralph 
Linsley, pianist. Van Vliet is a splendid 
chamber music player. Two young and 
gifted Los Angeles singers, Eula Beal, 
contralto, and George Burnson, bari- 
tone, alternated in the song cycle, ‘The 
Lonely Wanderer’, by Eugene Zador, 
accompanied ably by Shibley Boyes. 
The songs are sturdy in feeling and 
strongly Hungarian. 

Two works of Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco’s, “Three Chorals on a Hebrew 
Melody’ and his second Trio for piano, 
‘cello and violin, were of unusual inter- 
est. The composer played the piano, 
Elizabeth Greenschpoon, the ’cello, and 
Mischa Elman, the violin. The Chorales 
have dignity and display contrapuntal 
adroitness. The Trio in G Minor is 
richly scored and has fine musical ideas. 

‘Evenings on the Roof’, which have 
been transplanted this year to the Play- 
house of the Assistance League, are at- 
tracting larger audiences than ever. 
Thirteen professional musicians partici- 
pate in the performance of rare works. 





On March 30, the program consisted of 
the Hindemith String Trio, Op. 34, 
Beethoven’s ‘Six Serious Songs’ and 
his String Trio, Op. 9, No. 3, a group 
of piano numbers by Scarlatti, and a 
song group by Purcell. The artists, 
Helen Lipetz, pianist; Sven Reher, vio- 
list; Kurt Reher, ’cellist; Frank Pur- 
sell, baritone, and David Frisina, vio- 
linist, gave rewarding readings. 
Grace Moore Sings 

Grace Moore sang in the Philhar- 
monic Auditorium on March 20 with 
a background of service men as a seri- 
ous foil for her pretty manners with 
an audience. It was a postponed concert 
(because of a cold), and Isaac van 


. Grove did valiant service at the piano. 


Some of her best work was done in the 
Habanera from ‘Carmen’. Compliment- 
ing resident-composers, she sang works 
by Cadman, Hageman and Carrie Ja- 
cobs Bond, and a sweet Appalachian 
mountain song by Victor Young. Of the 
four settings to Shakespeare’s poems, 
Roger Quilter’s ‘Come Away, Death’ 
was the most effective. ° 

José Iturbi substituted for Horowitz 
in an Auditorium concert presented by 
L. E. Behymer on March 24. He chose 
carefully a program of the Mozart A 
Major Sonata, the Chopin B Minor 
and Liszt’s ‘Ricordanza’ and Rhapsody 
No. 11 with three excerpts from the Al- 
beniz ‘Iberian’ Suite, which was par- 
ticularly a highpoint of success for him. 
His Mozart has the true feeling for 
style, delicacy and charming sentiment: 

The Southern California Women’s 
Voluntary Services benefited substan- 
tially from a concert on March 27 by 
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Jeanette MacDonald in the Philhar- 
monic: Auditorium. She was accompa- 
nied by Giuseppe Bamboschek in a con- 
cert list arranged to please many tastes. 
It began with Scotch ballads and high- 
lights were the ‘Jewel Song’ and the 
Waltz from ‘Romeo and Juliet’. 

Prominent patrons gathered to greet 
the duo-pianists, Virginia Morley and 
Livingstone Gearheart on March 25 in 
the Beverly Hills Hotel. The program 
was a daring mixture of classics and 
rhythm-band arrangements and it was 
enthusiastically received by young peo- 
ple of all ages. The Gearhearts have a 
caressing way with pianos and synchro- 
nize well. 

Maurice Eisenberg, ’cellist, has been 
playing several chamber music pro- 
grams at U. S. C.’s Hancock Hall with 
the audience invited by the generous 
donor of the hall, Captain Allan Han- 
cock, a ’cellist of more than amateur 
rating. Fisenberg played brilliantly and 
is a musician of attainment. 

Wanneva Bell, soprano, made an au- 
spicious debut on March 29 in the Bev- 
erly Hills Hotel accompanied by Mrs. 
Feodor Gontzoff. She proved to be a 
well-equipped young singer with an at- 
tractive voice and a winning person- 
ality. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman gave a 
benefit concert on March 24 for the 
MacDowell Colony honoring Mrs. Ed- 
ward MacDowell, who is wintering 
here. 

José Cansino presented a fiery new 
Spanish dancer, Mariquita Flores in a 
successful program on March 17 in the 
Ebell Theater. 


London Quartet Returns 

The Coleman Chamber Concerts 
brought back the London String Quar- 
tet in a Pasadena program on March 
8. William Primrose flew out for re- 
hearsals and the quartet gave a perform- 
ance of the Beethoven Op. 89, No. 2. H. 
Waldo Warners’ ‘Fairy Miniature’ Suite 
and the Brahms Quartet Op. 51, No. 1 in 
C Minor. The mid-Summer night music 
of Warner, now retired from the Lon- 
doner’s viola desk and composing in 
England, was especially enjoyed. 

‘Evenings on the Roof’ of rarely 
played chamber music included works 
by Roy Harris, Paul Creston, Ferruccio 
Busoni and Samuel Barber, on March 
2 in the Assistance League Playhouse. 
Harris was represented in his home- 
town by Op. 1, a piano Sonata that has 
not been played here since he composed 
it. Emil Danenberg, young pianist, gave 
a fine accounting of it. The Sonata for 
viola and piano by Creston proved more 
grateful for the pianist, Leonard Stein, 
than for the violist, Kurt Reher. Buso- 
ni’s Sonatina was well played by Fran- 
ces Mullen, who founded these concerts 
three years ago. Samuel Barber’s So- 
nata for ’cello and piano inspired Sven 
Reher and Mr. Danenberg to a stun- 
ning performance. 

Louis Kaufman, a West Coast violin- 
ist, played some of his New York pro- 
gram in Ebell Theater on March 1 for 
a large audience. He chose Ernst Toch’s 
piano and violin Sonata, Op. 44, to pre- 
cede the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 30, 
No. 2. Theodore Saidenberg was his 
able collaborator. 

A talkative piano introduction to the 
rhythmical Robert Russell Bennett vio- 
lin Concerto attracted interest. Mil- 
haud’s ‘Concertino de Printemps’ had a 
first Los Angeles performance and 
‘Studies in the Vernacular’ by William 
Grant Still, who was present, proved 
easy to listen to and had to be repeated. 

IsABEL MorsE JONES 





Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 
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Orchestral Concerts 


(Continued from page 18) 


much to the delight of a brilliant audience 
which packed the auditorium to the doors. 

Despite the artistic informality of the 
occasion, Mr. Menuhin permitted no slack- 
ness to creep into his Beethoven interpre- 
tation. Entering into the spirit and sense 
of the whole composition, rather than that 
of his individual role only, the violinist 
listened intently to the orchestral counter- 
part and co-operated with Mr. Barbirolli 
with a modesty and earnestness which must 
be a singular and rare treat to any con- 
ductor whose lot it is to conduct accom- 
paniments for virtuosos. 

Beyond the technical brilliance of the 
performance, which can be taken for 
granted in this case, there was a vast 
amount of sheer poetry, beauty of tone for 
its own sake, and a kind of mysticism 
which few musicians ever derive from the 
music of Beethoven. This Concerto is, of 
course, one of the most romantic of Bee- 
thoven’s works, but, even so, it seldom 
escapes the sort of pedestrian and dutiful 
but dull treatment usually accorded his 
music by contemporary players, most of 
whom have lost him somewhere between 
Mozart and Cesar Franck. 

Strauss’s Compositions, freighted with 
nostalgic memories of a departed Vienna, 
were replete with all the seductive wiles 
of the whirling rhythms, the luscious 
strings, the broad ritardandi and the tempi 
rubati which have made them eternal fa- 
vorites. 

The peak of the evening, emotionally, 
was the rendition of Sousa’s stirring ‘Stars 
and Stripes Forever’, which Mr. Barbirolli 
presented with true showmanship. A quar- 
tet of musicians rose to perform the dash- 
ing piccolo embellishments and the full 
brass battery, lined up across the back of 
the platform, also rose to deliver the final, 
blasting version of the principal strain at 
the end. Vociferous applause and cheers 
rang out from the audience even before 
the piece was finished. As an encore, Mr. 
Barbirolli repeated the National Anthem 
with which he had opened the concert. 

E. 
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Barbirolli Has Pergolesi ‘Stabat Mater’ 
on Good Friday Program 

New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
John Barbirolli, conductor. Assisting 
artists: Herbert Janssen, baritone; Meg 
Mundy, soprano; Saida Knox, contralto; 
John Gaius Baumgartner, baritone: The 
Westminster Choir, John Finley William- 


son, director. Carnegie Hall, April 1, 
evening: 
Chorale-Prelude, ‘Wenn wir in  hoechsten 
eS SS . eee Bach-Barbirolli 
‘Stabat Mater’, for soprano and contralto and 
SE GUE cc vapieesetod cess ces Pergolesi 
Prelude, Transformation Scene and ‘Grail’ 
Scene, from ‘Parsifal’, Act 1........ Wagner 


This program was arranged by Mr, Bar- 
birolli- as the Philharmonic-Symphony’s 
annual gesture of observance of Good Fri- 
day. The Pergolesi ‘Stabat Mater’, the 
subject of much more or less heated dis- 
cussion in times past, was introduced into 
the Society’s repertoire on this occasion 
and the conductor’s own orchestral ar- 
rangement of Bach’s ‘Wenn wir in héchten 
N6othen sind’ was given a first performance. 

The Bach chorale-prelude, the master’s 
last composition, which was dictated on 
his deathbed to a pupil, is music of lofty 
beauty breathing a serenity of spirit at- 
tained with the close of the long struggle 
of life. Its contrapuntal writing is intri- 
cate but is so spontaneously fluent that the 
listener’s attention is not diverted to it 
without conscious effort. The orchestration 
made by Mr. Barbirolli showed authorita- 
tive judgment and taste, and the perform- 
ance given of it was well-balanced tonally 
and aptly and impressively moodful. 

The burden of the Pergolesi ‘Stabat 
Mater’ is borne by two solo voices, a 
soprano and a contralto, for which there 
are ten solos and duets, while to a women’s 
chorus are assigned two choruses and the 
closing ‘Amen’ phrases. The music, 


churchly in a somewhat operatic manner 
flows along in tenuous melodic lines, rarely 
shaking itself out of its anaemic compla- 
cence and only once or twice really striking 








fire. It demands two sagaciously chosen 
solo voices capable of blending well in the 
five duets. Both Miss Mundy and Miss 
Knox sang their music with consistent 
musicianly judgment and good artistic 
style and Miss Knox brought to her task 
a smoothly rounded, pliant voice of in- 
gratiating warmth, but the shrill, metallic 
quality of Miss Mundy’s upper tones was 
a not insignificant drawback to the com- 
pletely satisfactory projection of her solos 
and her parts of the duets. 

The outstanding feature of the extended 
‘Parsifal’ section of the program was the 
singing of the Amfortas music by Herbert 
Janssen, a deeply comprehending delivery, 
which, despite a leaning at times towards 
rather explosive accentuation, was marked 
by a touching poignancy all the more in- 
tensified by the virility of the voice. Off- 
stage John Gaius Baumgartner sang the 
Titurel phrases with gratifying smoothness 
but the unseen chorus was not well blended 
vocally. A group of the Westminster 
Choir singers stationed with their director 
at one side of the top gallery sang with 
notably good enunciation, though that was 
not a distinctive virtue of the singing of 
the rest of the choir. A disturbing dis- 
crepancy was caused by the fact that Mr. 
Janssen sang in German, the gallery choir 
sang in clean-cut English, and it was diffi- 
cult to determine which language was used 
by the others concerned. The orchestra’s 
playing was not on the highest level pre- 
viously established by Mr. Barbirolli and 
a pall of dullness hung over much of its 
share of the performance. ool 


Matzenauer Is Soloist with American 
Symphony 
American Symphony. Frederic Delzell, 
conductor. Margaret Matzenauer, con- 
tralto, assisting artist. Concert Theatre, 
March 30, evening: 
Symphony in D (‘London’)............. H 
‘Oh Pardon Me, My God’ (from the ‘ 
DEBEINON : PRORIOD) os ciceccscctdevcccveses 
Mme. Matzenauer 
Trauermusik—(Funeral Music for 
TED ndakadesakk dh kshues s40.00heo skeen Hindemith 
‘Soirées Musicales’, Op. 9...Benjamin Britten 
UREN RO cc or0 bcs 0aeee enss Frederick Jacobi 
“Eins | REE 6a 5 ckkdecacivnderenesensts Beethoven 
Mme. Matzenauer 
Two excerpts from the ballet “Too late to 
fe enka Cased coke Vinton Freedley, Jr. 


Laug 

Both the conductor and the orchestra at 
this concert were new. Mr. Delzell made 
his New York debut as a conductor and the 
American Symphony, 
which is made up of 
thirty members of 
the Alumni Associa- 
tion of the National 
Orchestral Associa- 
tion, also made its 
bow. The _ concert 
was the first of a 
series of Monday 
evening programs to 
be given at the Con- 
cert Theatre. 

It would be unfair 
to estimate the ca- 
pacities of a young 
conductor very de- 
cisively upon the basis of a first performance 
with a new orchestra, especially in view of 
the fact that much of the program consisted 
of unfamiliar works. Mr. Delzell conducted 
the Haydn Symphony too fussily, perhaps 
as a result of nervousness, for his readings 
later in the evening were more straight- 
forward. Like many a fledgling conductor, 
he gave the impression that he was afraid 
that the orchestra might bite, but when he 
has gained confidence, his interpretations 
may well take on a more individual stamp. 
In the accompaniments for Mme. Matzen- 
auer he kept things well coordinated. 

_ The Hindemith Trauermusik says noth- 
ing that the composer has not said better 
in “other works, but it reveals a masterly 
economy of style, and it contains an elo- 
guent viola solo. Benjamin  Britten’s 
‘Soirées Musicales’ is a mere potpourri of 
Rossini, scored in the manner of Offenbach, 
skillfully done but scarcely of interest as 
concert music. Without a ballet to hold the 
attention, it becomes quickly tiresome. 
Frederick Jacobi’s ‘Night Piece’ is a deli- 
cate bit of impressionism of rather slight 
musical content. As to the two excerpts 
from ‘Too Late to Laugh’, the princinal 
impression they made was a sense of relief 
that one was not to hear the whole score. 
Mme. Matzenauer was cordially greeted 
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and recalled many times by the audience. 
In style and scope her performances were 
a reminder of the eminence she has held in 
the vocal world, though they also revealed 
the toll of time. R. 


Stiedry Repeats His Version of ‘The Art 
of the Fugue’ 


The final concert of the season of the 
Orchestra of the New Friends of Music in 
Town Hall on the afternoon of March 29 
was devoted to a performance of Bach’s 
‘Art of the Fugue’ in the admirable ar- 
rangement by the orchestra’s conductor, 
Fritz Stiedry, which was. first given last 
season. Mr. Stiedry might well make 
‘The Art of the Fugue’ an annual event, 
for the popular request which resulted in 
the repeat this year will always be as 
strong if not stronger, it may confidently 
be predicted. At the close of the concert 
the audience stood and cheered, and one 
wished that the pedants who used to insist 
that this music was for the eye and not 
the ear could all have been present to eat 
their words. 

Although he changes the instrumentation 
of the various voices freely, Mr. Stiedry 











Obituary | 


Henri Scott 


HaGerstown, Mp., April 4. — Henri 
Scott, operatic bass, who had been a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan and Manhattan 
Opera companies, died at his home here 
on April 2, following a heart attack. He 
would have been sixty-six years old on 
April 8. 

Mr. Scott was 
Penna., in 1876, and 
was educated in 
Philadelphia. It was 
while he was an em- 
ployee in the U. S. 
Custom House in 
Philadelphia that he 
first began the study 
of music, and was 
later a pupil of Oscar 
Saenger in New 
York, After making 
a concert tour with 
Caruso, he was en- 
gaged by Oscar 
Hammerstein for the 
Manhattan Opera 
Company, making his 
debut with that organization as Ramfis in 
1909. After the closing of the Manhattan 
Opera Company, in 1910, he sang at the 
Teatro Adriano in Rome for one season, 
and was then a member of the Chicago 
Opera Company from 1911 to 1914. His 
debut at the Metropolitan was made as 
Ramfis, Nov. 20, 1915. He remained a 
member of the company until 1919, singing 
also at Ravinia Park during the summers. 
He was for a year a member of the Society 
of American Singers at the Park Theatre, 
New York. His wife, one son and three 
pany also toured throughout the East. 





born in Coatesville, 





Henri Scott 





Gustav Hinrichs 


MountTAIn Lakes, N. J., March 27.— 
Gustay Hinrichs, operatic conductor, for 
many years an important figure in the 
musical world in this country, died here 
yesterday at the home of his daughter, 
Mrs. Llewellyn Watts. He was ninety-one 
years old. 

Mr. Hinrichs was born in Ludwigslust, 
Mecklenburg, Germany, in 1850, and had 
his first music lessons on the violin and 
piano from his father, a musician, who also 
developed an excellent singing voice in 
his son. He went to Hamburg for further 
study and while there had lessons with 
Eduard Marxsen, one of the teachers of 
Brahms. At the age of fifteen, he was al- 
ready conducting orchestras in Germany, 
but four years later, in 1869, decided to 
come to the United States. He settled first 
in San Francisco, where he became con- 
ductor of the Fabbri Opera Company, 
which he conducted for ten seasons. In 
1885, he became assistant to Theodore 
Thomas as conductor with the American 
Opera Company, and was also associated 


never obscures them by so doing, and he 
has scored the work throughout with com. 
plete faithfulness to the architecture of the 
work. In following his arrangement with 
a musical text in which no instrumentatigg 
was indicated, one could appreciate his 
tact and ingenuity. 
arrangers like Mr. Stiedry are born ang 
not made. It was also an excellent ide 
to change the order of the fugues and cap. 
ons. For by interspersing the cannops 
played on two pianos between the fugues 
Mr. Stiedry added greater variety to the 
performance without doing any injury to 
the work. Once again, Ignace Stras 
and Ernst Victor Wolff were the capable 
pianists. “The Art of the Fugue’, more thay 
any other single work in the whole realm 
of music, perhaps, stands above and beyond 
time, S. 


Stokowski Again Leads NBC Symphony 
NBC Symphony, Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor. Radio City, March 24, evening. 
IS 65.6 niu se benbadnassaehsonneel Cooley 
Symphony No. 6 (‘Pastoral’)....... Beethoven 
The brief work by Carlton Cooley, solo 
(Continued on page 37) 
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with Dvorak as a teacher at the American 
Conservatory. 

In 1888, Mr. Hinrichs organized his own 
grand opera company with headquarters 
in Philadelphia. This was one of the most 
important organizations in spreading grand 
opera at reasonable prices and it also gave 
the first American performances of a num- 
ber of well-known grand operas. Among 
these were ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, Philadel- 
phia, Sept. 9, 1891, with Selma Kronold, 
Albert Guille and Giuseppe del Puente 
in the leading roles; ‘Pagliacci’ at the 
Grand Opera House, New York, with 
Kronold, Montegriffo and Mario Ancona, 
June 15, 1893; ‘L’Amico Fritz’, Philadel- 
phia, September, 1891; Puccini’s ‘Manon 
Lescaut’, Grand Opera House, Philadel- 
psia, Aug. 29, 1894. Bizet’s ‘The Pearl 
Fishers’ also had its first American hearing 
under his baton in Philadelphia, Aug. 25, 
1893, with Guille and Campanari. The com- 
pany also toured throughout the East. 

In 1899 he became instructor in music 
at Columbia University and while still 
holding that position conducted at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House during the first 
year, 1903, of the Conried regime. He re- 
tired about twenty-five years ago, but con- 
tinued teaching here for some years. His 
widow, the former Katherine Fleming, who 
had been one of the leading sopranos in 
his opera company, died in 1939. He is 
survived by four daughters, two sons, ten 
, aaa and four great-grand-chil- 
ren. 





Guy S. Webster 


_Cuicaco, April 2—Guy S. Webster, 
pianist, coach and organist, died suddenly 
on March 26 at the age of fifty-five. Mr. 
Webster had been organist and choir direc- 
tor of the Riverside Presbyterian church 
for more than twenty years. Funeral 
services were held in Riverside, III. on 
March 30. Mr. Webster studied in London 
with Tobias Mathay and his associates and 
was an exponent of the Mathay principles 
in America. Mr, Webster worked as ac 
companist with a number of well known 
singers and instrumentalists. C. & 


Lillian Birmingham 

San _ Francisco, March 30.—Lillian 
Birmingham, long active in musical af- 
fairs of this city, died recently after a long 
illness. A native of Ontario, Canada, 
and the wife of J. E. Birmingham, she 
had cultivated her fine contralto voice with 
Bouhy in Paris and Henschel in London. 
She had been president of the Music 
Teachers Association, the San Francisco 
Musical Club and was a member of the 
Women’s Board of the Musical Associa- 
tion. Her husband and two daughters sur- 
vive her. M. M. F. 


Mrs. Samuel Ballon 
MontreEAL, April 1.—Mrs. Samuel Bal- 
lon, mother of Ellen Ballon, pianist, died 
here recently after a long illness. She was 
eighty-one years old. Miss Ballon was 

with her mother when she died. 
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work, for here his basic musicianship and 
sense of style found more unrestricted out- 
let. In this and the Respighi work his tone, 
too, profited by the release from nervous 
tension. In the Vitali Chaconne, in which 
conventional procedure was dispensed with 
and the organ substituted for the piano, 
there was frequent stridency and wiriness 
of tone, as well as inaccuracy of intonation. 
The Ravel sonata, not one of the most re- 
warding of the composer’s works, was 

marked by a more sensitive approach and 
sympathy with the style of the music and, 
consequently, more authoritative treatment 
of the music, while the Respighi sonata 
found the recitalist gaining still greater 
emancipation from the prejudicial con- 
straint. A tone of greater breadth and 
beauty of texture generally would have 
enhanced the effect of his playing through- 
out. . 


Louis Kaufman, Violinist 


Vladimir Padwa, at the piano. 
Hall, March 25, evening : 
Sonata, Op. 44, for Violin and Piano, 
Ernest Toch 
Sonata, Op. 30, No. 2, for Violin and Piano, 
Beethoven 
Concerto in A........ Robert Russell Bennett 
‘Concertino de printemps’..... Darius Milhaud 
Studies in the Vernacular: ‘Blues’; ‘Quit 
ee SS eee William Grant Still 
ee PETTETCCTTT TTT Paganini-Kreisler 
It was a program of unusual complexion 
that Louis Kaufman offered at this recital. 
And as it is a meritorious thing to digress 
sharply from the beaten path, even if some 
of the unfamiliar works chosen were not 
quite worthy of Mr. Kaufman’s conscien- 
tious championship of them that fact could 
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Irene Rosenberg 


Jacques Fray and 
Mario Braggiotti 


not detract in any degree from his praise- 
worthy purpose. 

f the newer works the most stimulating 
proved to be the Bennett concerto, which, 
like the Toch, Milhaud and William Grant 
Still compositions, received its first public 
performance in New York. This concerto, 
written, in the words of the composer’s 
program note, with the frankness of a let- 
ter to a friend, “says what it has to say for 
the pleasure of saying it”. Its four move- 
ments follow traditional patterns in formal 
structure and are harmonically idiomatic 
of the present day while indulging in no 
new harmonic experiments. The rhythmic 
elements succeed in creating a sustained 
vitality almost throughout but the thematic 
material of the first two movements, of 
however varying value, is the most substan- 
tial. The final movement proved to be de- 
cidedly the weakest and even seemed super- 
fluous. Mr. Kaufman entered into the work 
with great zest, with Mr. Bennett playing 
the piano part himself, though not to the 
advantage of his music. Given the prescribed 
orchestral background, the work would un- 
doubtedly be heard to better effect. 

Mr. Kaufman revealed his thorough- 
going musicianship to more rewarding pur- 
pose than anywhere else in the Beethoven 
sonata, in which, as in the other works, 
apart from the Bennett novelty, he had the 
able collaboration of Vladimir Padwa at 
the piano. If the full significance of the 
music was not exhaustively plumbed the 
performance was, nevertheless sincere, 

The Toch sonata, written in 1927, proved 
to be thin fare, of little real distinction, 
to start with. It would have been more 
judiciously placed later on the program. 
The Milhaud ‘Spring’ Concertino created a 
somewhat salon-ish impression, while Mr. 
Still’s two ‘Studies in the Vernacular’ 
turned out to be diverting little sketches. 
With his ample technique and his virtuoso 
spirit Mr. Kaufman was able to dispatch 
the Paganini-Kreisler ‘Clochette’ with im- 
pressive brilliance. Cc. 


Jacques Fray and Mario Braggiotti, 
Duo Pianists 
Town Hall, March 28, evening: 


Organ Fantasy and Fugue in G Minor.. Bach 
Liebestod’ from Tristan und Isolde’...Wagner 
Coronation Scene from Boris Godunoff’— 
Moussorgsky 
Prélude a L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune’; 
Rae bussy 
‘Pantomime’ and ‘Ritual Fire Dance’ from 
‘El Amor Brujo’ 


"RROGY TR TGS aon cs cstecneseves Gershwin 
Five Caricatures on the theme of ‘Yankee 
SOME wee warndenteesceexdas Gece Braggiotti 


This was by way of being a popular con- 
cert in that it was benefit for the Navy 
Relief Society and was made up of music 
somewhat off the beaten track of recital 
programs. All of the works presented were 
transcribed for two pianos by Mr. Brag- 
giotti, who has more than a flare for his 
work. Without exception they were in- 
ventive, brilliant and faithful to the me- 
diums from which they were drawn. 

Although Fray and Braggiotti have not 
been heard in New York in several years, 
the quality of their pianism can be taken 
for granted. Both are expert and long-rou- 
tined performers to whom the technical 
problems of the music present no difficul- 
ties and they have worked together for so 
long that questions of ensemble are virtu- 
ally non- -existent. 

Their own joy in performance is infec- 
tious and they had been playing a very few 
minutes before the audience was in full 
rapport with the spirit of the occasion and 
having a thoroughly good time following 
the pianists through musical moods rang- 





Thomasina Talley Joseph Raieff 


ing from lofty drama to sheer hi-jinks. It 
goes almost without saying that the Bach, 
Falla and Gershwin pieces fared much bet- 
ter in transcription than those of Wagner, 
Mussorgsky and Debussy. Even the con- 
siderable resources of two pianos cannot 
adequately encompass the symphonic 
grandeurs of the ‘Liebestod’ or the ‘Faun’, 
nor are they dynamically big enough for 
the scene from ‘Boris’. 

The Organ Fantasy and Fugue of Bach 
was justly adapted and the excerpts from 
‘El Amor Brujo’ danced and sparkled with 
great brilliance. But the ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ 
was the triumph of the evening. The two 
pianists have a remarkable grasp of the 
truly jazz character of this work and gave 
it idiomatic touches of rhythmic swing, 
blues melody and ragtime which seldom 
emerge in “straight” performances of the 
work, though they so obviously are vital 
to it. 

Laughter from the audience, rising fre- 
quently to guffaws, punctuated the playing 
of Mr. Braggiotti’s caricatures of ‘Yankee 
Doodle’, which consisted of a series of vari- 
ations in the manner of Bach, then Bee- 
thoven, then Chopin, then Debussy, and 
finally Gershwin. The satire is broad and 
ingenious and the audience appreciated it 
immensely. There were many encores. E. 


Irene Rosenberg, Pianist 
Town Hall, March 20, evening: 


Tees, CO nica tinkswensecoks tediad Bach 

Two Sonatas, in G Minor and A Major— 
Scarlatti 

Sonata in D Major, Op. 10, No. 3..Beethoven 


"wacnteteens’, Gp. Bo .ccccccvenseses Schumann 

Variations on Herold’s ‘Je vends des sca- 
pulaires’, a rr eye Chopin 
Suite ‘Pour fe Piano’.......scesceess Debussy 


Miss Rosenberg, though she is only fif- 
teen, has given recitals before in New 
York, and her manner betrayed no nerv- 
ousness or insecurity. Her playing revealed 
a solid technique, intelligence and an un- 
usual amount of poise for a pianist of her 
vears. She concentrated upon each per- 
formance and made a good job of it, but 
this business-like attitude was an interpre- 
tative drawback. One would have gladly 
accepted a less efficient style of playing in 
exchange for greater imagination and 
warmth. 

The pianist was at her best in such 
works as the Scarlatti Sonatas which she 
played with dash and claritv. Her Beetho- 
ven was energetic, but one felt little inner 
compulsion, in it, and such details as the 
chords hammered out in staccato fashion 
in the slow movement sounded mechanical. 
Though she commanded a_ considerable 
range of tone, Miss Rosenberg did not in- 
troduce sufficient variety into her perform- 
ances. With her resources she could be 
able to develop into a more interesting 
pianist than she was at this recital. The 
audience was large and cordial. 


Thomasina Talley, Pianist (Debut) 
Town Hall, March 29, afternoon: 


Prelude and Fugue in C Sharp Minor. from 
Book 1 of ‘The Well- Tempered Clavi- 
chord’ Bach 

Sonata in E Flat, Ov. 27, No. 1..... Beethoven 

Sonata in B Flat Minor, Op. 35 opin 

Suite, ‘Pour le piano’: Prelude, Sarabande, 
TUE 0 dates akeadesenshaveseterses bussy 

‘Fountain of the Acqua Paola’; ‘The White 
Peacock’; Scherzo, Op. 6, No. 3...... Griffes 


At her Town Hall debut recital Thoma- 
sina Talley, a young pianist from Nash- 
ville, Tenn., who has been studying in New 
York for the past three years, gave evi- 
dence of possessing considerable musical 
talent of promise for the future. While she 
went about her task with commendable 
seriousness of purpose, however, she proved 
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to be in need of much more intensive train- 
ing before further inviting public criticism. 
There was marked sensitiveness of touch, 
and in general her tone was good so long 
as it was not forced but her crowded pos- 
ture at the keyboard was in itself not con- 
ducive to the freest release of tone factors. 
The pianist was heard to best advantage in 
the Debussy and Griffes pieces. Of the 
major works the Beethoven sonata, apart 
from being somewhat Chopinized, was the 
better played. The Chopin Sonata lacked 
realization of the dramatic elements of the 
first movement and adequate response to 
the real emotional implications of the music 
throughout. Richer resources of the im- 
agination, greater understanding of essen- 
tial style, and adroitness and subtlety of 
pedalling are among the matters that need 
special attention at this stage. C. 


Joseph Raieff, Pianist 


Town Hall, March 31, evening: 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor..Bach-Tausig 
‘Variations Sérieuses’............. Mendelssohn 
‘Scenes from Childhood’, Op. 15; Three Fan- 


ee a RR Oe Schumann 
‘Two Surrealist Afterludes’..... Harold Triggs 
Etude in B Flat Minor...........+.+0. Scriabin 
oe a Rachmaninoff 
‘The Lady and the Nightingale’..... Granados 
‘Dance of the Gnomes’ ..sscccccccccsveces Liszt 


After the Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue 
in D Minor, Mr. Raieff turned to a piece 
of music which has suffered undue neglect 


in recent years from piano recitalists. For 
Mendelssohn’s variations are really a 
charming virtuoso concoction, not too 


to give the pianist ample oppor- 
(Continued on page 29) 
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NEW MUSIC: English Composers, South and North Americans Represented 


ENGLISH COMPOSERS WRITE FOR 
HOME MUSIC-MAKERS 

Pieces of noteworthy musical essence are 
features of The Oxford Home Music 
Course published by the Oxford University 
Press of London (New York: Carl 
Fischer). They are ali pieces in small 
dimensions by present-day English com- 
posers, designed primarily for the home 
musicmakers but eminently desirable as 
teaching material. 

Of the piano pieces ‘Night Thoughts’ by 
William Alwyn and an Eclogue by Walter 
Leigh are the most pretentious in point of 
difficulty and they and the simpler ‘Solemn 
Pavan’ by Thomas B. Pitfield all have an 
ingratiating individual mood, while Three 
Duets by William Walton should rejoice 
the hearts of those who enjoy four-hand 
playing. This is a well-contrasted set of 
duets of marked musical charm, the third 
deriving an especially intriguing character 
from its five-eight rhythm. Then there is 
an Allegretto for violin, or ‘cello, and 
piano, by York Bowen, a graceful and dis- 
tinctly rewarding piece of but moderate 
difficulty. 


VILLA-LOBOS ANIMAL PIECES 
IN FIRST AMERICAN EDITION 
[XN recognition of the fast-developing in- 

terest here in South American music 
and in order to meet the demand for it, the 
Associated Music Publishers have brought 
out the first American edition of the con- 
cert suite for piano by Villa-Lobos, ‘A 
Priole de Bebe’—No. 2 (‘Baby’s Family’— 
Series 2), heretofore issued only in a 
French edition, of which, it seems, fewer 
than a dozen copies have ever been im- 
ported. Sree 

This is the series of imaginative delinea- 
tions of ‘The Little Animals’ by the Bra- 
zilian composer. The titles are, ‘The Little 
Paper Bug’, ‘The Little Cardboard Cat’, 
‘The Little Toy Mouse’, ‘The Little Rub- 
ber , ‘The Little Wooden Horse’, “The 
Little Tin Ox’, ‘The Little Cloth Bird’, 
‘The Little Cotton Bear’ and ‘The Little 
Glass Wolf’. Despite their names they are 
not pieces for children. Far from it! They 
require a very advanced Lisztian tech- 
nique. But they are so whimsical and pi- 
quant that they can be made peculiarly 
effective program numbers, as has been 
demonstrated by several pianists. : 

In this edition they are very attractively 
issued on good paper well printed. 


ELABORATE TRANSCRIPTIONS 
OF POPULAR-APPEAL MUSIC 

ITH noteworthy ease in adapting 

himself to the style of the material 
he takes in hand and a ready resourceful- 
ness and fluency of craftsmanship Gregory 
Stone has turned George Gershwin’s 
‘Rhapsody in Blue’ into a vehicle for vio- 
lin and piano, arranged the Andante and 
Finale of this work for clarinet and piano 
and made artistic transcriptions of a series 
of other pieces of a more or less popular 
appeal. They are all published by Harms, 
Inc. 

Mr. Stone has expended his energies 
lavishly upon the ‘Rhapsody in Blue’ and 
succeeded in making his violin-and-piano 
transcription of it brilliantly effective, with 
Toscha Seidel collaborating by taking care 
of the phrasing and fingering. The version 
of the Andante and Finale for B-flat clar- 
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pler but it is none the less well made. 
Other Gershwin pieces taken in hand are 
‘I Got Rhythm’, on which Mr. Stone has 
written an aptly devised set of impromptu 
variations for piano, and ‘Fascinating Rhy- 
thm’, of which he has made a concert para- 
phrase, also for piano. 

In his further transcriptions for violin 
and piano Mr. Stone has meticulously pre- 
served his artistic standards and achieved 
notable results. Thus Noel Coward’s 
gypsy caprice ‘Zigeuner’, Jacob Gade’s 
gypsy tango ‘Jalousie’ (‘Jealousy’), Robert 
Katscher’s ‘When Day Is Done’, Sigmund 
Romberg’s Serenade, Emmerich Kalman’s 
‘Play Gypsies—Dance Gypsies’ and Rudolf 
Friml’s ‘L’amour, toujours l’amour’ emerge 
with new appeal as outlets for violinists of 
temperament. 

The same publishers also issue a con- 
cert paraphrase for piano of Cole Porter’s 
‘Night and Day’ by Aldo Solito de Solis, 
an elaborate transcription that enhances 
the effect of the original and demands con- 
siderable technical facility on the part of 
the player. 

Other publications of the same firm in- 
clude transcriptions for band, in various 
instrumentations, of the overtures to three 
of Romberg’s operettas, ‘The New Moon’, 
‘The Student Prince’ and ‘The Desert 
Song’. The arrangements have been made 
by F. Campbell-Watson in the first in- 
stance and David Bennett in the other two. 


HELPFUL TEACHING MATERIAL 
IN NEW LOUISE ROBYN BOOK 


[\ ‘Highways in Etude Land’, by Louise 
Robyn, there are twelve piano exercises 
adapted from Hanon originals and with 
each one is given an etude with which to 
apply the playing principle of the exercise. 
The exercises have been “brought to life” 
by injecting into them an appropriate de- 
scriptive story element calculated to stimu- 
late the young pupil’s imagination. This 
book takes its place in the Robyn series 
of Educational Materials published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company (Theodore Pres- 
ser Co., distributors). 

As examples of the titles used, by way 
of descriptive appeal, ‘The Rocking Chair’ 
is given to an exercise for the legato pas- 
sage touch, ‘Waving Good-Bye’ to one for 
the marcato-staccato passage touch, and 
‘Balloon Elbows’ to one for the legato pas- 
sage touch combined with suspended arm 











inet and piano is necessarily somewhat sim- weight. The accompanying etudes are 
New Galaxy Songs 
JUST PUBLISHED : 
Funeral of a Nago King (low voice)..............000000 Hekel Tavares 
(Funeral d’um Rei Nago) English and Portuguese texts 
SUNG BY MARIAN ANDERSON 
If Love Were Like the Tune (low voice)............ Clarence Olmstead 
Poem by Algernon Charles Swinburne 
Oft in the Twilight (high and low)................. . Donald Lee Moore 
The Fairy Lake (high voice)..........0s0000- eeceeeeess Emmy Brady 
Poem by Moira O’Neill 
Malas (Music Crp. 17 DY 46h oh, New York, (N. Y. 




















drawn from Czerny, Kohler, Gurlitt, Sta- 
maty, Burgmiiller, Friedrich Wieck, repre- 
sented by ‘On the Beach’, and Robert 
Schumann, represented by ‘Knight Ru- 
pert’ and ‘The Wild Rider’. At the end 
specific instructions are given for the ap- 
plication of the different touch approaches 
involved. 

Teachers will find the book a very useful 
one even if they cannot accept all the pre- 
scribed hand positions as given in the illus- 
trations. 


NOVELTIES FOR ORGANISTS 
AND A NEW TWO-PIANO WORK 

RGAN novelties from the house of J. 

Fischer & Bro. include a ‘Grand Cho- 
rus on Credo No. 3’ by Richard Keys 
Biggs, a three-page piece of massive 
chordal effects of impressive sonority, and 
a set of Three Miniatures by George Fred- 
erick McKay, consisting of a Chorale, an 
‘Aubade’ and a ‘Noel’, all short and tech- 
nically easy, demanding, however, artistic 
insight and imagination to convey their 
inherent charm. 

To the growing list of transcriptions by 
Pierre Luboshutz for two pianos the firm 
has now added the Polka from Shostako- 
vitch’s ballet, ‘L’dage d’or’. This is one of 
the best transcriptions that Mr. Lubo- 
shutz has yet made, and the two-piano 
medium proves itself to be an eminently 
effective framework through which to pro- 
ject the impishly satirical humor of Shos- 
takovitch’s music. 


SPIALEK’S ‘TO A BALLERINA’ 
A SUITE OF CHARMING MUSIC 
A CSARMING suite of light music for 
orchestra is Hans Spialek’s ‘To a Bal- 
lerina’, which is published by Chappell & 
Co. in the Chappell Orchestra Library. 
Mr. Spialek’s work is in four movements, 
designated Overture, ‘Mood’, Waltz In- 
terlude and Finale, and the Overture in 
particular has the traditional ballet spirit. 
The longest of the four divisions, it sets a 
pace with its irresistible grace and dainti- 
ness that it would be extremely difficult to 
maintain throughout, but the ‘Mood’, an 
andantino, is also alluring in its different 
way and the remaining two movements are 
worthy companions in an exceptionally en- 
gaging orchestral work in the lighter vein. 
The performance-time for the complete 
suite is given as fourteen minutes. Three 
scorings are published, for small, full and 
symphonic orchestra. 


TCHAIKOVSKY’S SYMPHONY NO. 4 
IN SYMPHONIC SKELETON SCORES 
Tc Symphonic Skeleton Scores edited 
and annotated by Violet Katzner and 
published by the Theodore Presser Co., have 
now been augmented by Tchaikovsky’s 
Symphony No. 4, in F Minor, which brings 
the number of works thus far embraced 
in the set-up to seven. 

Upon the detailed analyzing of this 
score the same meticulous pains and musi- 
cal intelligence have been expended as was 
the case with the preceding works. The 
elucidation given with an economy of 
words in the synopsis and appropriate cues 
in the score itself must commend itself 
strongly to those who would like to be 
able to listen to symphonic works more in- 
telligently and so derive heightened pleas- 
ure from the listening. 

This useful series was inaugurated with 
Beethoven’s Fifth and continued with 
Tchaikovsky’s Sixth (the ‘Pathetic’), the 
Franck in D Minor, the Brahms in C 
Minor, No. 1, Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ and 
Mozart’s G Minor. 


HELPFUL EXERCISES 

FOR CLARINETISTS 
NDER the title of ‘The Secret to 
Ranid Tongue and Finger Technic 
for Clarinet’ Gerald Coward has designed a 
set of exercises calculated to enable the 
clarinetist to play difficult and rapid pas- 
sages through the entire compass of the 
instrument. The book is distributed by Carl 

Fischer. 

The exercises, set in various keys, are 
well devised and are the result of a great 


<2 


desire evidenced by both students and pry. 
fessionals for the acquirement of a mop 
rapid technique. The author maintains thy 
inasmuch as the secret of rapid tongue anj 
finger technique lies in proper exercising 
of the muscles governing them, carryj 
that exercising to the point of fatigue every 
day is of major importance. : 
On its own account the Carl Fischer 
house publishes two highly effective sol 
for French horn in F with richly develope 
piano accompaniment, a ‘Lento fantasia » 
funebre’ and a Scherzo, and also a know. 
ingly made arrangement for marimba 
Robert Buggert of the Barcarolle by R 
Wittmann. 


ONEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 


Women's Voices (4 parts), secular: 


‘Song of the Voyager’ (‘Chanson du voyagem 
free transcription by Walter Helfer two 
French Canadian songs, ‘Here’s a good wind 
and ‘My Brave Canoe’, woven into a fantasy 
(C. Fischer). : 

‘As Torrents in Summer’, from ‘King Olaf’, 
Edward Elgar, arr. by Gunn _ Shepherd; 
‘Dedication’ (‘Widmung’), by Robert Franz, ar, 
by Roger Parnell (Modern Music Press). 


Mixed Voices (3 parts), secular: 


‘The golden day is dying,’ Finnish song, ané 
‘Swansea Town’, English song arr. by Elizabeth 
Marting for soprano, alto and baritone, or bass 
(E, C. Schirmer). 

‘Spring Marching’, a march by Bach, arr. and 
supplied with words by Gena Branscombe fo 
soprano, alto and tenor, with added base ad Ib 
(Schmidt). 


For Four-Part Mixed Voices, Sacred: 


‘Saviour, Like a Shepherd Lead Us’, by Wil 
liam Lester, with soprano solo, for Children’s 
Day or general use. ‘Sweet Word of Peace’ and 
‘The Day of Judgment’, by George Blake. ‘Out 
of the Depths’, by E. S. Hosmer, with baritone 
or alto solo (Oliver Ditson; Presser). 

O Radiant Glory’, by Palestrina, edited and 
supplied with English 
Coates (Gray). 

‘Jesus, the Very Thought of Thee’, by John 
Winter Thompson, with soprano and alto solos 
(John Church; Presser). ; 

‘The Omnipotence’, by Schubert, for mixed 
voices and tenor or soprano solo, or solo quar: 
tet, based partly on Liszt’s paraphrase for male 
chorus and orchestra by Frank Van der Stucken, 
with English text. A re-issue (C. Fischer). — 

‘God of Our Nation’, by George Le Roy Lind: 
say, a patriotic invocation. ‘Consider and Hear 
Me’, by uise E. Stairs, with alto solo. ‘I 
With Thee’, by J. E. Roberts, with soprano solo, 
words by Harriet Beecher Stowe. ‘Prayer’, by 
Ferdinand Miller, arr. by Margaret De Laney 
(Presser). 


translation by Henry 


For Mixed Voices, Various Groups, Sacred: 


‘Blessed Is the Man’, by Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
arr. by E. Harold Geer, English text adapted by 
Winfred Douglas, for four-part women’s chorts 
(Gray). 

‘Disdainful of Danger’, from Handel’s ‘Judas 
Maccabaeus’, arr. by Griffith J. Jones for © 
prano, alto and baritone (Witmark). 

‘Heavenly Light’, by Kopylow, arr. by 
Peter J. Wilhousky for four-part men’s chortt 
(C._ Fischer). : : 

‘Glory Be to God’, by Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
arr. by A. Gretchaninoff for four-part mens 
chorus (Gray). p 

‘Cherubim Song’, No. 7, by Bortniansky, art 
by Gwynn S. Bement after the arrangement 
mixed voices by Tchaikovsky (Ditson; Presset). 


For Two-Part Chorus, Secular: 


‘The Moon’, by Harry Brook, for soprano and 
alto (Elkin; Galaxy). = 

‘The Country Road’, by William Baines, for 
boys’ voices, tenor and bass (Presser). 


For Two-Part Women’s Chorus, Secular: 


‘Your Land and My Land’, by Sigmund Rom 
berg, arr. by Douglas MacLean (Harms). 

‘March of the Toys’, by Victor Herbert, text 
by John Alan Haughton, arr. by Douglas Mac 
Lean (Witmark). 


For Three-Part Women’s Chorus, Secular: 


‘Tears O’er My Heart’, by Debussy, choral 
setting by F. Campbell-Weston. ‘O Irmingara, 
by Alex von Fielitz, transcribed by 
Wyeth Peirce. ‘Mother Mine’, Polish folkecte 
arr. by Karol Rathaus, ‘Don’t Go, Gritzit, 
Ukrainian folksong, transcribed by Gregory 
Stone (Witmark). 


For Mixed Voices, Various Groups, Seculat: 


‘A Rose’, by J. W. Clokey, for two sopranos 
alto, tenor and two basses (J. Fischer). P 

‘Goin’ Home’, from the Largo of. Dvorak’s 
‘New World’ Symphony, arr. by William Arms 
Fisher for double chorus of mixed voices (Dit 
son; Presser). ‘ 

‘Hail, Smiling Morn’, by Reginald Spoffortl 
arr. by by Griffith J. Jones for soprano, alto 
baritone (Witmark). - San 

‘The Ringing of the Bells’, by Ludwig 
(1492-1553), arr. by George Howerton for “ 
sopranos, an alto, a tenor and two basses 
Fischer). 
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(Continued from page 27) 


tunity for manifold keyboard effects. Mr. 
Raieff played them fluently and crisply. 
His tone became hard and percussive in 
climaxes, but in quieter passages it was 
more easily produced. The Schumann 
‘Scenes from Childhood’ are still good to 
hear on a recital program occasionally, 
though they are at their best in the_inti- 
mate atmosphere of the home. Mr. Raieff 
played them with intelligence, though he 
missed something of their tenderness and 
did not do full justice to their subtlety of 
texture. f c : 

In the Fantaisies, which are conceived in 
a larger mold, and in the works which fol- 
lowed on the second half of the program, 
the pianist played with technical bravura. 
The two Triggs Afterludes, ‘Melancholy 
and mystery of a street’ and ‘Mama, Papa 
is wounded !’, are refreshingly imaginative 
and the concluding group, if all too familiar 
in content, was well-contrasted. The audi- 
ence was cordial. 


Musical Art Quartet Appears in 
Museum Series 

Musical Art Quartet: Sascha Jacobsen, 
first violin; Paul ‘Bernard, second violin ; 
William Hymanson, viola; Marie Roemaet 
Rosanoff, ‘cellist. Frank Sheridan, pianist, 
assisting artist. Museum of Modern Art, 
March 23, evening: 


TriptyqQue ..-cccceccccececccreccccceces Tansman 
oka is Bivcunvneccvsseseeoscggenssee# Ravel 
iano Quintet, Op. 57......+...+- Shostakovitch 


By far the most absorbing music on this 
program was the Shostakovitch Piano 
Quintet, which was expertly played by Mr. 
Sheridan and the Musical Art Quartet. 
It is a rather bleak work, as a whole, con- 
ceived on a large scale and in austere 
terms. This makes its occasional touches 
of warmth and lyrical color stand out with 
peculiar intensity, as at the close of the 
work, Another exception to the prevailing 
intellectuality of the quintet is the scherzo, 
which has all of that rambunctious spirit 
that makes Shostakovitch’s scherzos as un- 
failingly effective as Mendelssohn’s. In 
the opening prelude and fugue one feels 


LILY PONS 


Sings these and many other 
Frank La Forge Arrangements 


DANCING DOLL 


THE NIGHTINGALE 
Alabieff-Liszt .50 


Poldini $ .60 


VARIATIONS. WITH FLUTE 
OBBLIGATO Mozart 1.00 


HOW SHALL AN ARTLESS 
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that the composer was more concerned 
with the formal presentation of his material 
than he was with its inherent quality. But 
there is no weakness or triviality in this 
music; it is the expression of a powerful 
mind. The piano part is ingeniously writ- 
ten, and the quartet was fortunate to have 
a collaborator so thoroughly in the spirit 
of the music as was Mr. Sheridan. 
Alexander Tansman’s Triptyque is the 
product of a refined and dexterous crafts- 
manship, full of rhythmic ingenuity and 
that elegance which characterized so much 
of the music of twenty years ago, espe- 
cially in Paris. If it is somewhat dated in 
style, it is still very charming to listen to. 
And the Musical Art Quartet played it 
with élan, as also the Ravel Quartet, which 
has aged sadly with the years, despite its 
mastery of instrumental detail. ; 


Bowdoin College Glee Club 


The Bowdoin College Glee Club, an or- 
ganization which as an entity, though not 
with the same personnel, has been in ex- 
istence for sixty years, gave a concert in 
the Town Hall on the evening of March 
30, under the baton of Frederic Tillotson. 
The club had the additional services of the 
college choir and a well-picked octet known 
as the “Meddiebempsters”. 

The program began with a group of 
sacred music, the best sung of which was 
the opening chorus of Bach’s motet, ‘Jesu, 
Priceless Treasure’. Philip James’s setting 
of Vachel Lindsay’s ‘General Booth En- 
ters Heaven’, was accompanied by a sex- 
tet of brass, percussion, piano and organ. 
The Meddiebempsters offered Bornschein’s 


‘Lost Galleons’. Solo passages were sung 
by Eliot F. Tozer, John E. Williams, Jr., 
tenors, and Lloyd Knight, baritone. N. 


Brenda Miller, Soprano; William Hess, 
Tenor 

Brenda Miller, soprano, and William 
Hess, tenor, gave the second of the series 
of recitals being sponsored by the National 
Music League and the Citizens Committee 
for the Army and Navy in the New York 
Times Hall on the afternoon of March 31. 
Erich Leinsdorf, conductor at the Metro- 
politan Opera, made some introductory 
comments. Both of the singers were heard 
in solo groups and they concluded the pro- 
gram with the duet from the first act of 
‘Tosca’. Robert Fitzdale was the accom- 
panist. The singers were cordially ap- 
plauded. A. 


Lenore Engdahl, Pianist 


Lenore Engdahl gave a piano recital in 
the Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the 
evening of March 30. Miss Engdahl’s 
program included Bach’s Prelude and 
Fugue in F Minor; two Sonatas by Scar- 
latti; Schumann’s Sonata in G Minor, Op. 
22; three works by Chopin; and music by 
Griffes, Debussy and Delibes-Dohnanyi. 
The audience was of good proportions and 
it applauded the pianist cordially. 


Skidmore College Chorus 
Skidmore College Chorus, Elmer M. 
Hintz, conductor, Dorothy Lodgen, ac- 
companist, assisted by the College Instru- 
mental Trio, gave a concert in the Town 

(Continued on page 37) 





SEVENTH THREE CHOIR FESTIVAL IS HELD 





Saminsky Leads Annual Event 
at Temple Emanu-E] with 
Assisting Artists 


The seventh annual Three Choir Fes- 
tival, held under the auspices of Con- 
gregation Emanu-El with Lazare Sa- 
minsky as music director, opened with a 
choral concert in the Temple assembly 
hall on the afternoon of March 27. 
‘Songs of War and Songs of Peace’ was 
the motto of this year’s programs, and 
the initial concert began with a per- 
formance of Schubert’s setting of the 
Twenty-third Psalm, “The Lord Is My 
Shepherd’, by the Emanu-El Choir with 
Dr. Fritz Busch as guest conductor. 
The choir sang this simple yet deeply 
moving music eloquently for Dr. Busch. 

Mr. ‘Saminsky had chosen for the re- 
maining part of first half of the program 
Songs of War which ranged from_the 
Twelfth Century to the Twentieth. Two 
songs by Blondel de Nesles, a Twelfth 
Century trouvére, were sung by the solo- 
ist’s choir under Mr. Saminsky. One of 
the most notable events of the festival was 
the appearance of Martial Singher, bari- 
tone formerly of the Paris Opera, who was 
heard in Mr. Saminsky’s ‘Tale of Ro- 
land’, a “reconstruction” based on Ninth 
and Eleventh Century melodic fragments, 
using the traditional text of the ‘Song of 
Roland’ describing the defeat of the hero. 
Mr. Singher, an artist of the first rank, 
sang the skillfully contrived music with a 
tonal resonance and impeccability of dic- 
tion which were a joy to hear. Mr. Samin- 
sky supplied a background of arpeggiated 
chords at a piano which had been treated 
to approximate the tone of a harpsichord. 

A group of Sixteenth Century works 
sung by the Emanu-El Choir included 
Jannequin’s ‘Battle of Marignano’, Schein’s 
‘Vom Himmel Hoch’ and Sweelinck’s 
‘Seigneur est notre retraite’, Paul Hinde- 
mith’s striking ‘Landsknecht’s Drinking 
Song’, which followed, was an instance of 
good new wine in old bottles. With Rita 
Sebastian, contralto, and Lucien Rutman, 
tenor, as soloists, the choir concluded the 
war songs with Mr. Saminsky’s arrange- 
ment of Mussorgsky’s ‘King Saul’. Gott- 


fried Federlein was the organist. 

The Songs of Peace included three works 
for viola da gamba sensitively played by 
Janos Scholz with Mr. Federlein at the 
piano. These were a ‘Portrait of Siiskind 
von Trimberg’ (a Jewish Minnesinger) 
by Michael Kniessen, the ‘Paysane’ by Ma- 
rin Marais and ‘La Du Vaucel’ by Forque- 
ray le pére. Members of the Barnard Glee 
Club, whose leader, James Giddings, was 
unable to be present, having been called 
into active service in the Navy, sang some 
charming folksongs from Louisiana, the 
Rio Grande and the Smoky Mountains. 

The Emanu-El Choir returned in per- 
formances of Theodore Chanler’s setting 
of the Yeats poem, “To Anne Gregory’, un- 
der the composer, and of Arthur Benja- 
min’s ‘He Is the Lonely Greatness’, and 
Roy Harris’s ‘Freedom’s Land’ under Mr. 
Saminsky. Mr. Chanler’s madrigal, which 
had its premiere at this concert, is deftly 
written for the voices if rather plain in 
substance. The Benjamin work, heard for 
the first time in New York, is also effec- 
tive. A rousing song of the American Rev- 
olution by William Billings, ‘Let Tyrants 
Shake Their Iron Rod’, brought the con- 
cert to a close. 

Later in the afternoon an Inter-Faith 
Choral Program was presented in the Tem- 
ple, made up of works by Christian com- 
posers written for the synagogue, and 
works by Jewish composers written for the 
church. Organ music by Carl Paige Wood, 
Frederick Jacobi and John J. Weinzweig 
was also heard. Composers represented on 
the program included Schubert, Van der 
Stucken, MacFarlane, Gaul, Mendelssohn, 
Hiller and Steinberg. Soloists were Doro- 
thy Westra and Estelle Hossman, sopra- 
nos; Rita Sebastian, contralto; Lucien 
Rutman, tenor; Ludwig Anger, baritone; 
and Moses Rudinow, Cantor; with Mr. 
Federlein at the organ. On the morning of 
March 28 the 150th anniversary of the birth 
of Lowell Mason was celebrated by the 
inclusion of several of his hymns and tunes 
in the musical part of the Temple service. 
Works by Seth Bingham and Maurice 
Goldman were also heard, and guest par- 
ticipants included Clinton Reed, organist, 
and the Young People’s Choir of the Madi- 
son Avenue Presbyterian Church, of which 
Horace M. Hollister is conductor. Ss. 
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NINETY-FOUR IDEAL PIECES 
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Beethoven 


Bizet 
Boccherini 
Brahms 


Chaminade .... 
Chopin 


OL” Be ree 
Debussy 
Delibes 


German 


Gliére 


Gounod 


Grieg 


MacDowell.. .. 
Mascagni 
Massenet ... 
Mendelssohn. . 


Moszkowski....$ 


Moussorgsky. . 
Mozart ....... 
Offenbach ..... 
Paderewski.. . . 
Poldini 
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Korsakoff... 


Rubinstein. .... 
Saint-Saéns 


Scarlatti 
Schubert 


Schumann .... 


Sibelius ....... 
Spendiarow..... 
Strauss. J. ..... 


Tschaikowsky.. 


Wagner 


Contents 
listed below 


Tango in D, Op. 165 
Arioso (Cantata 156) 
Bourrée (‘Cello Suite) 
Chérale (Jesus, Joy) 


.. Adagio (Moonlight) 


Minuet in G 
Intermezzo 


. Minuet in A, Op. 13 


Cradle Song, Op. 49 
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MONTEUX SHARES 
BATON WITH GUESTS 


O’Connell and Ganz Lead San 
Francisco Symphony—Iturbi 
Replaces Horowitz 


San Francisco, April 5.—The San 
Francisco Symphony’s season is on the 
wane, with but two pop concerts and one 
regular pair remaining on its year’s 
schedule. As so often happens, the 
nearer the finale approaches, the better 
the concerts. 

On March 27-28 Artur Rubinstein, 
pianist, was soloist in the Brahms B 
Flat Concerto giving a performance 
notable for tonal beauty and lyric em- 
phasis as well as for fluency and 
musicianship. Pierre Monteux gave 
him splendid orchestral support, and 
also presented here for the first time 
Walter Piston’s Suite from ‘The In- 
credible Flutist’ as well as Mussorgsky’s 
‘Pictures at an Exhibition’ orchestrated 
by Ravel, and Beethoven’s ‘Coriolanus’ 
Overture. 

Most exciting of all recent symphony 
concerts, however, was that of the pre- 
ceding week when José Iturbi replaced 
Vladimir Horowitz as soloist in the 
Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor Piano Con- 
certo. The work was magnificently 
presented by both soloist and the orches- 
tra bringing Iturbi the year’s biggest 
ovation for a symphony soloist. This 
program included Prokofieff’s ‘Classi- 
cal’ Symphony, Roger Sessions’ “Black 
Maskers’ Suite, and the ‘Prelude and 
Love-Death’ from ‘Tristan’. 

Interesting, too, was the appearance 
as guest conductor of Charles O’Connell 
who introduced the gay ‘Overture to an 














The Men from the 
Valley of Apple Pie 


words and music by 


BEATRICE FENNER 


Composer of “WHEN CHILDREN PRAY” 


Each night I see them marching by, _ 
The Men from the Valley of Apple Pie. 
Where they are going no one knows, 

We only know that the story goes 

That children who follow these little men 
Never, never come back again. 


So when at night they pass my bed 

I throw the covers over my head 

For fear that one tiny glistening eye 

Of the men from the Valley of Apple Pie 
Might beckon me off to that unknown land 
And I’ll march away within their band. 

-60 


Included under same cover: 


The Man with the Jelly-Bean Nose 
(Also Med. in C) 


3 part Choral arr.......Each .10 
Available Through Your Dealer 


FENNER PUBLICATIONS 
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Italian Comedy’ by Arthur Benjamin, 
‘Two Poems on Hebrew and Aramaic 
Themes’ by Harl McDonald, the Schu- 
bert Symphony No. 4, Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ and, best of all, the 
Bach Suite in his own orchestration 
consisting of a Prelude, Aria, Toccata 
and Fugue. 

The Art Commission presented a con- 
cert version of ‘Boris Godunoff’ with 
Alexander Kipnis, Romalda Statsky and 
Andrew McKinley with the Municipal 
Chorus and the San Francisco Sym- 
phony under Pierre Monteux contribu- 
ting the orchestral accompaniment. 
It was a memorable achievement for all 
concerned, including Hans Leschke who 
rehearsed the chorus. 

The Saturday morning Young 
People’s Concerts led by Rudolph Ganz 
have been given before eapacity audi- 
ences. As soloists, recently, there were 
Enid Henley, fifteen-year-old violinist 
who did notably well in the first move- 
ment of the Tchaikovsky Concerto, and 
Rebecca Austria, thirteen-year-old pian- 
ist of Filipino parentage, who played 
the first movement of Beethoven’s Con- 
certo No. 1. Mr. Ganz himself was solo- 
ist in the part of narrator for ‘Peter and 
the Wolf’ while Mr. Monteux conducted 
the Prokofieff score at the third of the 
morning programs. A fourth, on April 
11, will conclude the brief young 
people’s series. 

Marjory M. FISHER 


SAN FRANCISCANS 
PRODUCE OPERAS 


Russian Colony Gives ‘Eugene 
Onegin’—Rossini’s ‘Bruschi- 
no’ Performed in English 


SAN Francisco, April 3.—San Fran- 
cisco’s Russian colony has a _ special 
Tchaikovsky Centennial Committee 
which last year established an excellent 
record for itself by presenting the San 
Francisco Opera Ballet in the complete 
‘Swan Lake’, and this month gained ex- 
tra distinction for itself by presenting 
‘Eugene Onegin’ in the Community 
Playhouse for two matinee perform- 
ances. 

The cast was headed by Nina Koshetz 
as the Nurse and by her gifted daughter, 
Marina Koshetz, as Tatiana. Alexis 
Tcherkassy played the title role to good 
advantage and Gabriel Leonoff was the 
Lensky. Chief interest centered in the 
work of the young Miss Koshetz, who 
has good looks, youthfulness and poise 
as visible assets, plus an exquisite so- 
prano voice which she uses with utmost 
skill. Participants who ably filled other 
roles were Maria Marova, Vasilly 
Tchehoff, who was an excellent Prince 
Gremin; George Simondet, Vitaly Vali- 
ansky, Joseph Paul, Vladimir Porissoff 
and Theodore Bechly. 

Exceptionally colorful scenery was 
provided by Nicholas Pershin. Ian Al- 
exander conducted a small orchestra 
which proved better than the usual 
small, hastily assembled ensembles 
heard. Although handicapped by the 
smallness of the stage, the production 
proved one of distinct merit. 


Herbert Directs Rossini Work 

An opera in English venture directed 
by Walter Herbert brought Rossini’s 
‘Bruschino’ to the Curran Theatre stage 
for a single matinee, ably done by a resi- 
dent cast which included Marsden Ar- 
gall, Mary Barton, Margaret Engel, 
Oliver Jones, Carl Hague, Raymond 
Keast, Colin Harvey, Richard Rosen- 
blatt and Ted Lane. The English ver- 
sion was by Erich Weiler who has 








transcribed other comic operas from 
foreign tongues to modern English with 
considerable success. George Altman 
was stage manager, and the perform- 
ance was a credit to all concerned, with 
a special bouquet going to Felicia Alt- 
man for the stage set.. 

Maxim Schapiro reached the midway 
point in his historical piano recitals with 
a finely played program of music by 
Schubert, Weber, Schumann and Men- 
delssohn given in the Community Play- 
house before a discerning audience 
which accorded the pianist an ovation. 

The San Francisco String Quartet, 
with Boris Blinder succeeding the late 
Willem Dehe as cellist, introduced 
Shostakovich’s Quartet in C, Op. 49, 
with overwhelming success at its March 
concerts. The program also included 
Haydn’s Quartet in D Minor, Op. 76, 
No. 2, and the Schumann Piano Quin- 
tet in E Flat, with Rudolph Ganz as 
assisting pianist. 

Mary Cook Cowerd, blind soprano, 
and Ardeth Russell, blind eighteen-year- 
old violinist, presented a joint program 
in the Fairmont Hotel under Alice 
Seckel’s management. Rudolph Ganz ac- 
companied the singer in songs of his 
composition. Gladys Steel accompanied 
the other songs and John Nichols the 
violin pieces, including the Cadman So- 
nata for violin and piano. 

Marjory M. FIsHER 





CONCERTS IN MEMPHIS 





Catherine Crozier Presented by Local 
Guild of Organists—Sayao Heard 
Mempuis, April 5.—The American 

Guild of Organists whose Tennessee 

Chapter is located in Memphis, brought 

as their annual event the young and at- 

tractive Catherine Crozier from Roches- 
ter, N. Y., to play in the Ellis Auditor- 
ium. Her interpretations were re- 
strained and musical at all times and her 
registration was guided by a fine tonal 
imagination and exquisite taste. Her 
program opened with less familiar 
works by Buxtehude and Bach, dis- 
played an interesting Pastorale by 

Roger-Ducasse, and closed with a group 

of modern works most interesting of 

which were two compositions by Sow- 
erby. 

Other recent events were: a recital by 
Bida Sayao, soprano, who successfully 
displayed her clear voice and impeccable 
diction in a technically demanding pro- 
gram. The famous St. Olaf Choir un- 
der Melius Christiansen gave Memphis 
a splendid concert of sacred music for a 
cappella choir. Their ensemble was ex- 
ceptionally fine and precise. Myron 
Myers of the piano faculty of the Mem- 
phis College of Music was also heard in 
his second recital of the year. His play- 
ing of the Beethoven ‘Moonlight Sonata’ 
was most poetic and one was glad to 
hear the seldom performed Brahms 
Scherzo, Op. 5. pa 





Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 





TO ALL LOVERS OF BALLET 
THE WORLD FAMOUS BALLET 


“LES SYLPHIDES” 


Music by Chopin, Edited by Constant Lambert 
COMPLETE PIANO SCORE 
Price 5/— net 


This is the first authentic edition which brings together the various works of Chopin 
into the actual complete form as used by the world's leading ballet companies. 


BACH CIRCLE OBSERVES 
ITS FIFTH BIRTHDAy 





Holds “Members’ Evening” at Home 
of Stephen Clarks—Plans Three 
Town Hall Concerts 
The Bach Circle, Robert Hufstader, 
conductor, held a ““Member’s Evening” 
recently at the home of Mr. and Mrs 
Stephen C. Clark, East 70 St., marking 








Robert Hufstader, Conductor of the Bach! 

Circle and Yella Pessl, Harpsichordist, Drink 

a Toast, While Francis Rodgers, President,| 

Cuts a Cake Marking the Fifth Birthday of 
the Organization 


the fifth birthday of the organization. 
Participants in the concert were Mina 
Hager, mezzo-soprano; Yella Pessl, 
harpsichordist; Janos Scholz, viola da 
gambist; and Harry Friedman, violin- 
ist. The program included early and un-| 
familiar music: Elizabethan songs andj 
Bach arias, sung by Miss Hager; a 
group of works by Couperin, played by 
Miss Pessl, and a Handel Sonata for 
viola da gamba, played by Mr. Scholz. 
Francis Rodgers, president of the Bach 





Circle, cut a birthday cake after the con-|- 


cert. 

The Bach Circle plans to hold three 
concerts in Town Hall next season, in 
addition to the Members’ Evenings for 
those who subscribe. A work of unusual 
interest which the Circle will perform 





at the first of the Town Hall events on) 
Nov. 19, is the Handel setting of Mil-| 
ton’s ‘L’Allegro’ and of ‘Il Penseroso’ 
for solo quartet, chorus and orchestra.| 
It is believed that this will be the first 
time the work has been performed in 
New York. 





Spalding Continues Busy Season 

Albert Spalding continues his busy 
season of concerts, interrupted by his 
Sunday broadcasts. His April tour was| 
to open in Cleveland with two appear- | 
ances with the Orchestra under Dr.| 
Rodzinski, in a performance of the Sam- 
uel Barber Violin Concerto. Later in 
the month he is appearing with the Fort 
Wayne Symphony. Recital dates include 
Springfield, Mass.; Chattanooga, Fort 
Smith and Little Rock, Ark.; and We 
tertown, Mass. 
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| 
| Stager (Globe) 
| John Haussermann, Composer, Going Over 
| the Score of His Concerto for Voice and 
Orchestra with Eugene Goossens, Conductor 
of the Cincinnati Symphony, Who Will Soon 


Introduce the New Work. The Concerto 
Employs the Voice as a Solo Instrument 


PLL Hitt TELL EE 


REGINALD STEWART 
PLAYS IN BALTIMORE 


New Director of Conservatory 
Appears in Recital—Two Women 
Appointed to Board 








da BALTIMORE, Mp., April 5.—The Pres- 


| ident and the Board of Trustees of the 








=| Peabody Institute presented Reginald 
nd, Stewart, the newly appointed director 
4| of the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
by | it @ piano recital recently to which the 
for| Public was invited. Mr. Stewart’s in- 
Lz. terpretations revealed musical intelli- 
ch) Sence along with refined personal 
yn-|. touches as to rhythmic rubato, tonal 
values and crispness of structural out- 
-ee| line. Added to these were a firm tech- 
in| Bical command, an amazing digital 
for| Clarity and swiftness and assurance in 
1a}| Octave playing. The program ranged 
rm| ‘rom early Lully to recent Ravel. The 
on| *dmiring audience rightly voiced its ap- 
y.| Proval and recalled Mr. Stewart for 
“ three encores. 
ra.) Lhe Peabody Board of Trustees an- 
rst} Nounced through its president, Dr. J. 
in| Hall Pleasants, the appointments of two 
women as members to fill vacancies cre- 
ated by the passing of Gen. Lawrason 
Riggs and Dr. Henry Barton Jacobs. 
These appointments mark the first 
SY! women to fill these life positions. The 
us! new members chosen are Mrs. J. Cros- 
4S! san Cooper, Sr., and Mrs. William G. 
4 Baker, Jr. The board has a member- 
"| ship of fourteen. 
rf _Joseph Schuster, ’cellist of the New 
rt York Philharmonic Symphony, was the 
de soloist with Nadia Reisenberg, pianist, 
yt} 1 a supplementary recital given at the 
,-| Peabody Institute on March 12. The fol- 


lowing afternoon Emanuel Feuermann, 
cellist, with Albert Hirsch at the piano, 
presented the program of the eighteenth 
Friday afternoon recital at the Peabody 
Conservatory. The two programs and 
their presentations offered much for the 
listener to appreciate. 








Enya Gonzales Makes Local Debut 


The nineteenth Peabody Recital on 
March 20 proved interesting in the local 
debut of Enya Gonzales, soprano, whose 
personality and vocal style pleased the 
audience. George Wargo, violist, mem- 
ber of the Faculty, with the assistance 
of Emerson Meyers at the piano, gave 
artistic rendition to the manuscript son- 
ata of Mr. Meyers in which the com- 
poser has imbued imaginative qualities 
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and effective lines for both instruments. 
Gustave Strube, veteran composer, was 
represented by his idiomatic sonatina 
which was played with sympathetic un- 


derstanding. Constantine Callinicos 
was the singer’s accompanist. 
The Loyola College Glee Club, 


George Bolek, directer, with the assis- 
tance of Charles Flynn, William Plum- 
mer, and William Wiegand, vocalists, 
and Frederick Griessinger, pianist, gave 
a concert on March 15 at the Maryland 
Casualty Auditorium. 

The members of the Phi Gamma 
Chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon, national 
music honor sorority were heard in the 
same auditorium in recital, on March 
22. Those participating were: Doris G. 
Wright, soprano, Helen Howell, organ- 
ist; Isabell Tallarico, pianist; Ruth 
Buettner, and Mary Bishop, pianist; 
Elsa Elya, soprano; Elisabeth Ender, 
organist; and Elnora Madden, pianist. 

Vitya Vronsky and Victor Babin, duo- 
pianists, gave the twentieth Peabody re- 
cital marking the close of the current 
Friday afternoon series: the oldest 
series in the country with a record of 
1,079 programs. The pianists collabora- 
ted skillfully. 

FrANz C. BORNSCHEIN 





JERSEY CITY ORCHESTRA 
OFFERS NEW CONCERTO 





Gusikoff Soloist in Own Work at Last 
Concert of Philharmonic Under 
Baton of Jones 


Jersey City, N. J., April 5.—The 
Jersey City Philharmonic Symphony 
under J. Randolph Jones gave its final 
concert of the season on March 27 be- 
fore a good sized audience at Snyder 
high school. 


Michel Gusikoff’s violin concerto in 
D Minor with the composer as soloist 
was the principal offering. Although 
many potentially beautiful harmonies 
occupy the first two movements of this 
work, they do not take full advantage of 
the orchestration possibilities. The third 
movement offers great opportunity for 
virtuoso playing, but lacks inspiration. 
Mr. Gusikoff’s technical virtuosity and 
fine singing tone merited applause. 


Also heard was Prokofieff’s Classical 
Symphony, given a most satisfactory in- 
terpretation, and Morton Gould’s ar- 
rangement of ‘St. Louis Blues’. This 
lavishly orchestrated arrangement is 
typical of Mr. Gould and doesn’t do 
justice to the original music. Before 
the playing of ‘St. Louis Blues’ W. C. 
Handy, the composer of this work, came 
to the stage to thank everyone for so 
graciously accepting his music. 

After intermission Mr. Jones and the 
orchestra really came into their own. 
They brought to the fore the exotic 
tonal beauties and orchestration of De- 
bussy’s ‘Afternoon of a Faun’ and ‘Fes- 
tivals’; and their spirited performance 
of the ‘Tannhauser’ Overture proved a 
smashing climax ‘to the concert. The 
Society’s president, John Milton, Jr., an- 
nounced that the board of directors had 
decided to continue the orchestra’s 
activities next season. 

On the afternoon of March 26 Mr. 
Jones led the Philharmonic in a concert 
for almost 3,000 school children. The 
Prokofieff Symphony, Debussy’s ‘After- 
noon of a Faun’, ‘Fetes’ and the ‘Tann- 
hauser’ music were performed, as well 
as Lamar Stringfield’s ‘Virginia Dare’ 
Dance. Various instruments were dem- 
onstrated by members of the orchestra 
with Mr. Jones serving as commentator. 


W.C. 


LOCAL RECITALISTS” 
HEARD IN CLEVELAND 


Milton Thomas Plays—Knitzer 
and Loesser Give Joint 
Program at Museum 


CLEVELAND, April 5.—Milton Thomas, 
violist of the Cleveland Orchestra, gave 
a recital at the Music School Settlement 
on March 15, Leon Machan was his ac- 
companist. The program included works 
by Handel-Casadesus, Brahms, Shul- 
man, Frescobaldi-Cassados Paganini, 
Chopin-Milstein and Carlton Cooley. 
Mr. Thomas displayed a tone of rich 
quality and a musicianly sense of values. 
Mr. Machan, as always, gave beautiful 
collaboration: the artists maintaining 
fine balance and ensemble. Two encores 
were added. 

On March 18, at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art, one of the finest re- 
citals of the season was given by Joseph 
Knitzer, violinist, and Arthur Loesser, 
pianist. Schubert’s A Major Duo, Op. 
162, opened the program, which closed 
with Beethoven’s Sonata in C Minor, 
Op. 30. In both of these works the 
artists surmounted difficulties with ease, 
contributing fine interpretations. The 
work which held special interest for the 
large audience was Herbert Elwell’s 
Sonata for violin and piano, given a 
most discerning reading. Both artists 
are on the faculty of the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music, of which Mr. Elwell is 
assistant director, serving also as head 
of the department of theory and com- 
position. Started in the ’30s, this work 
was finally completed last year, and 
bears marks of the development and 
variety of interest of the composer, who 
was called to the stage to receive the 
continued plaudits of his friends On 
March 19, at the Institute of Music, an 
unusual and most interesting program 
was given by members of Boris Goldov- 
sky’s opera classes. Scenes from ‘Han- 
sel and Gretel’, ‘Don Giovanni’, “The 
Abduction from the Seraglio’, ‘Fidelio’, 
‘The Marriage of Figaro’, ‘Mignon’ and 
‘Rigoletto’ were played in a delightful 
manner, without costume or make-up. 
Chairs and music-stands made versatile 
scenery, and the singers supplied the 
necessary touches of explanation to pre- 
pare the audience for the scenes to be 
played. 

On March 26, Marian Matousek gave 
a piano recital of high calibre at the In- 
stitute of Music, her program included 
works of Scarlatti, Franck, Scriabin 
and Debussy. Particularly well-done 
was the Franck Prelude, Aria and Fin- 
ale, in which a full-bodied tone and a 
singing quality contributed to a fine in- 
terpretation. 

On March 24, The Cleveland Jewish 
Singing Society gave a program of 
variety and special interest, in Sever- 
ance Hall, under Dr. Charles D. Dawe. 
The soloist was Mario Berini, tenor, 
who has a voice rich in quality and wide 
in range. Warmth of tone, clarity of 
diction, pleasing personality, combined 
to make Mr. Berini one of the most sat- 
isfactory artists heard in Cleveland. 
This choral group of about eighty 
voices, is now in its twenty-eighth year. 

On March 28, the annual concert of 
Case School of Applied Science was 
given in Severance Hall. Glee Club, 
orchestra and band, each in their turn, 
brought music of high quality to an en- 
thusiastic audience. Outstanding for 
their fine solo work were Arthur Baze- 
ley, flute, and Alfred Korach, violin. 
George Strickling conducted all groups. 

» WiLMA HUNING 
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(Continued from page 12) 
ducted the Prague Opera with George 
Szell and the Orkesterfoereningen in 
Gothenburg, Sweden. M. M. 


RECITALISTS DRAW 
THRONGS TO HALLS 


Casadesus, Brailowsky, Ballon, 
Pons, Eddy and Anderson 
Are Among Visitors 


Cuicaco, March 30.—Giovanni Poli- 
fronio gave his annual violin recital in 
Kimball Hall on March 15. His pro- 
gram included compositions by Bruch, 
Paganini, Corti, Sarasate and by him- 
hiself.” Santa Grande, soprano, was the 
assisting artist. Accompaniments were 
played by Ruth Arand. 

On the evening of the same day the 
Catholic Music Educators Association 
presented its third annual Music Festi- 
val in the Civic Opera House. Ap- 
proximately 700 school children took 
part in a program of choral, orchestral 
and band music that ranged from Bach 
to John Philip Sousa. David Nyvall, 
Jr., conducted the chorus, Nicolai 
Malko, the orchestra, and Louis M. 
Blaha, the band. Accompaniments for 
the chorus were provided by Robert 
Sheehan, pianist and Frederick Mar- 
riott, organist. 

The final recital in the 1941-42 Musi- 
cal Arts Piano Series sponsored by the 
Adult Education was given by Robert 
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Concert Management 
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Casadesus on March 17 in Orchestra 
Hall. The French pianist introduced 
three etudes of his own in a program 
that included works by Scarlatti, Mo- 
zart, Schumann, and Chabrier. 

Alexander Brailowsky, Russian pi- 
anist, gave a recital in Orchestra Hall 
on March 22. In music by Vivaldi, 
Liszt, Scarlatti, Rachmaninoff, Debussy 
and Chopin, he played with his usual 
vigor and brilliance. His performance 
of the Liszt Sonata was outstanding for 
it revealed an importance and eloquence 
in the composition not generally re- 
alized. 

On the same afternoon ‘The Romance 
of Old Mexico’, a production featuring 
Mexican music, dancing, and folk lore, 
was presented in the Eighth Street 
Theater. Participating were Greta 
Rubio, mezzo-soprano, Velma Montoya, 
Spanish dancer, and an instrumental en- 
semble conducted by Don Enrique 
Rojas and consisting of Rosita Romero, 
piano; Marguerita Castillo, Mexican 
bass, and Juan Serrano, marimba. Col. 
Ricardo de Escamilla acted as master of 
ceremonies. 

Lily Pons,soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, sang to a packed Civic Opera 
House in recital on March 29. Her 
program included arias from operas by 
Mozart and Verdi, a group of Old Eng- 
lish songs and vocal compositions by 
Fauré, Hue, Debussy, and Frank La 
Forge. The last named composer acted 
as Miss Pons’s accompanist. Frank 
Versaci, flutist, provided obbligato’s 
in a number of the more florid songs. 
This recital was the final event in the 
1941-42 History and Enjoyment of 
Music Series sponsored by Allied Arts 
Corporation. B. 

Nelson Eddy, baritone, drew a sold- 
out house when he sang in the Civic 
Opera House on March 21. Mr. Eddy’s 
admirers are legion and whatever he 
elects to sing is what they want to hear. 
His program contained early English, 
operatic excerpts, songs new and old. 
There was an insistent clamor for 
more, 

Marian Anderson, contralto, appeared 
at the same theater on March 22, also 
drawing a sold-out house, together with 
a strong contingent of soldiers and 
sailors seated on the stage as Miss An- 
derson’s guests. The singer was in fine 
voice, heard to thrilling advantage in 
the group of Negro Spirituals which 
closed the program. 


Pianist Wins Favor 


Ellen Ballon, pianist, gave her first 
recital in this city on March 29, in 
Orchestra Hall. Her playing im- 
pressed with its alive quality. Music, 
whether classical or modern, was some- 
thing to be enjoyed and Miss Ballon 
gave sparkle and verve to every num- 
ber. A well-contrasted program gave 
ample opportunity to observe excellent 
musicianship, an unusual communica- 
tive sense, plus a technical equipment 
fundamentally sound. Her ideas were 
projected with ease and the interplay 
of light and shadow in her interpreta- 
tions gave a colorful quality to every 
work. Few pianists have the ability to 
bring the glowing quality to a Bach 
Chaconne or Organ Prelude that Miss 
Ballon imported. Numerous encores 
were demanded at the end of the regular 
program. Her audience demonstrated 
its feeling by sustained applause after 
each work. Principal upon her pro- 
gram were Schumann’s Sonata in G 
Minor, Op. 22; a Chopin Nocturne and 
Scherzo, a Concert Etude in Sixth by 
Alberto Jonas, dedicated to her and 
played for the first time in Chicago; 
music by Medtner and Liszt. Q. 
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To Head Woman’s Symphony : 





sannaansae 





Nicolai Malko 


Cuicaco, April 2——The board of di- 
rectors of the Woman’s Symphony ap- 
pointed Nicolai Malko to the post of 
conductor for the season of 1942-43, a 
position left vacant by the recent res- 
ignation of Izler Solomon, at its meet- 
ing on Monday, March 23. Mr. Malko 
has been in this country for the past two 
years and was a guest conductor at 
Ravinia last Summer and the Summer 
before. 





Boston 
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(Continued from page 23) 


chestra, conducted by Arthur Fiedler. 
The program was interesting: “Turkish’ 
Suite from music to Voltaire’s ‘Zaire’; 
Horn Concerto No. 2 in D for French 
horn and string orchestra, by Haydn; 
Symphony No. 1 by Dankevich; ‘Cra- 
dle Song’ for strings, by Palmgren and 
DeFilippi’s ‘Raftsman’s Dance’. The 
soloist was Willem Valkenier, first 
French horn player of the Boston Sym- 
phony and also a member of the faculty 
of the College of Music of Boston Uni- 
versity. It is believed that with the ex- 
ception of the Palmgren item, all the 
remaining works were heard in a first 
performance in this city. The program 
was a credit to the school and to the 
participants in it. 

The Pro Arte Symphony, Paul L. 
Bauguss, conductor, gave a concert in 
Jordan Hall, offering well contrasted 
items: Bailey, Serenade; Gaubert, ‘Les 
chants de la Mer’; Albeniz, ‘Spanish 
Rhapsody’, and Guilmant, Symphony 
No. 1 with organ. Harold Schwab was 
the organ soloist and the program was 
cordially received. 

In Jordan Hall the New England 
Conservatory Orchestra was heard in a 
program which was conceded as one of 
the best so far offered by this group this 
Winter. Francis Findlay conducted, 
Einar Hansen of the Boston Sym- 
phony’s violin section was the soloist, 
and the program included the following : 
Beethoven, Overture to ‘Egmont’; Mo- 
zart, Violin Concerto (K. 271A); 
Strauss, Waltzes from ‘Der Rosenkava- 
lier’ and Sibelius, Symphony No. 2. 
Critics and audience alike have been 
generous in their praise of the work ac- 
complished by these young people. 









CHAMBER PROGRA 
ATTRACT DEVOTEES 


Ancient Instruments Society, 
String Quartet and Three 
Recitalists Heard 


Boston, April 2.—The Boston §p. 
ciety of Ancient Instruments has com. 
pleted its announced season and th 
final concert in the music hall of th 
Women’s City Club was one of the mog 
interesting of the Winter programs, Th 
instrumentalists were Paul Federowshy, 
descant viol; Albert Bernard, yigh 
d’amore and treble viol; Alfred’ Zig. 
hera, viola da gamba, Gaston Dufr 
violone, and Putnam Aldrich, harpgi 








chord, assisted by Steuart Wilson 
tenor. i 

As usual, this was one of the rew 
ing concerts of the year. Bernard a 
Aldrich opened the program with A 
tilio Ariosti’s Sonata in A for vidk 
d’amore and harpsichord, a_ wholly 
charming work which would hav 
gained in performance had Mr. Bernar( 
been more meticulous in tuning. Tenor, 
viola da gamba and harpsichord joined 
in presenting a group of Purcell songs, 
with Mr. Wilson interposing amusing 
comments, and the first half of the pro- 
gram ended with the beautiful Bach’ 
Sonata in G Minor for viola da gamha 
and harpsichord. 

Following the intermission came al- 
ternately songs for tenor and four viols, 
and Dances and Fancies for viols and 
harpsichord by Richard Edwards (Six- 
teenth Century), John Ward (early 
Seventeenth Century), an amusing 
Anonymous song (Sixteenth Century) 
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called ‘Ah silly poor Joas’, Tho 
Whythorne’s ‘Buy new broom’, Dane 
by Tilman Susato (1551). In all it 

a program which merited the enthusi 
asm of the large audience. 

Recitalists have been wary of late, the 
only one to come forward within the 
past two weeks has been Katherine 
Baxter, pianist, who was heard in Jor- 
dan Hall in a program of works 
by Bach-Busoni, Bach, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Poulenc, Granados, Prokofieff 
and Chopin. Miss Baxter possesses 4 
very evident talent for playing the piano 
in a musical manner. 

At the Institute of Modern Art, 
Leonard Bernstein and Harold Shapero 
presented the first of three concerts of 
modern music, offering music for one 
and two pianos as follows: Hindemith, 
Sonata, four hands at one piano; Stra 
vinsky, Concerto for two pianos alone; 
Shapero, Sonata, four hands at ome 
piano; Mozart-Busoni, Duettino Cot 
certante. The program was warmly ap 
plauded. 


String Quartet Plays 

The final concert of the season was 
given by the Boston String Quartet on 
March 22, in the recital hall of the New 
England Conservatory of Music. The: 
quartet, Harrison Keller and Alfred| 
Kripps, violins; Georges Fourel, viola, 
and Alfred Zighera, ’cello, offered an 
interesting program, assisted by Bevet- 
idge Webster, pianist. The opening 
work was the Haydn Quartet, Op. 74 
No. 3, played with the verve which the 
piece demands, and the final was the 
Franck Piano Quintet in F Minor, bril 
liantly performed, but lacking in finessé 
Between these two stood the Quartet, 
Op. 49, by Shostakovich, played, so we 
have been informed, for the first time ® 
public in Boston. The work is in 


familiar vein, witty and at times biting.|; 


The themes are bright, but they do n0 
sparkle and it lacks subtlety. 
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SHURE SUBSTITUTES 
ES IN BRAHMS CONCERTO 


Replaces Horowitz as_ Soloist 
with Minneapolis Symphony 
Under Mitropoulos 


MinneEApotis, April 5.—Leonard 
Shure, substituting for Vladimir Horo- 
witz who was ill, appeared as soloist 
with the Minneapo- 
lis Symphony in the 
Brahms B Flat piano 
Concerto on March 
31, and won immedi- 
ate acclaim. His per- 
formance was vital 
and passionate, close- 
ly integrated with 
the orchestra and 
fortified by precise 
and firmly rhythmic 
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idk The program, con- 

ducted by Dimitri 

ave Mitropoulos, offered 
Sh P ’ 

lard Baers, Shere the Beethoven Sym- 


Nott phony No. 2 in a vibrant and firm- 
inedi fbred reading, and the Overture to the 
4 Bach Suite in D, stoutly played. 
The next regular concert was of novel 
pro-} character and an odd mixture of com- 
ach) positions: Glinka’s ‘Russlan and Lud- 
mba} milla’ Overture ; Prokofieff’s Suite‘ Lieu- 
tenant Kije’; the Strauss waltz, “Tales 
al] From the Vienna Woods’; and Berlioz’s 
ils} ‘Harold in Italy’ Symphony. The Over- 
and} tyre was an agile, volatile performance, 
‘land the Prokofieff Suite had a saucy, 
ironic interpretation which underlined 
Ing} its satire. The Strauss waltz seemed 
ty)| rather inflated and awkward, but the 
Berlioz Symphony was one of the best 
hee of Mitropoulos’s presentations this sea- 
J son, taken in the relaxed, flavorsome 
USIG style which fits Berlioz and which in 
this case conveyed the poetry as well as 
‘thd more melodramatic aspects of Berlioz’s 
tht} rambling narrative. Vincent Mauricci, 
rine} viola principal, played the solo roles 
Jor-| with taste and sensitiveness. 
rks! A concert of notable brilliance was 
vel! offered on the occasion of Joseph Szig- 
fief} eti’s engagement with the orchestra. The 
$ ai violinist brought all the distinction and 
anol fire of his art to ‘La Folia’ variations 
of Corelli, and lent his full devotion and 
Art skill to the performance of the Busoni 
rOlconcerto in D. The program offered 
3 Oli also a dramatic version of the Strauss 
one} ‘Tod und Verklarung’, a sharp-flavored 
ith,| and sparkling performance of Debussy’s 
tra} ‘Iberia’ and an effective reading of the 
me}} Beethoven ‘Leonore’ Overture No. 1. 
ont} Unusual too was the concert of the Pro 
0n-} Musica Sinfonietta, a chamber orchestra 
ap} composed of Minneapolis Symphony 
men led by John M. Kuypers. Its pro- 
gram comprised three rarely heard 
yas Mozart litanies, in which the Hamline 
on} Madrigal singers took part; the Mozart 
ew) = Flat Serenade; a Miaskowsky Sin- 
The fonietta ; and a new work of jazz flavor 
b R . . . 
red | -Y Ross Lee Finney. a Concertino in 
ola, which John Verrell played the piano 
role. Joun K. SHERMAN 
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the Meisle Sings at Benefit 

the: Kathryn Meisle, contralto of the Met- 
ril-|fPolitan and San Francisco Opera 
sse. | COMpanies, was one of the artists volun- 
tet, | €Ting their services for the benefit con- 
wep cett held at the Hotel Pierre on March 
jn 24 to raise funds to equip the Second 
the| Evacuation Hospital, a unit sponsored 
ng.| bY St. Luke’s Hospital and now in act- 
noty ‘VE Service with the Army. Miss Meisle 
will next appear in New York at a Red 
Cross Concert in Town Hall on April 
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13. The contralto will close her season’s 
concert tour with an engagement at the 
Ward Belmont College series in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on May 7, her eighth ap- 
pearance upon this course in the last 
twelve years. 


LOS ANGELES MEN 
CONDUCTED BY SZELL 


Grandjany and Eisenberg Are 

Soloists—Montemezzi Leads 

His ‘Paul and Virginia’ 

Los ANGELEs, April 2.— Marcel 
Grandjany, harpist, captured the audi- 
ences of the Philharmonic conducted by 
Georg Szell in the Auditorium on 
March 26 and 27. He played the Han- 
del Concerto in B Flat with a small 
orchestra with a resonant tone and de- 
cisive style that revealed it to his listen- 
ers. The Debussy ‘Danses’ were clear 
and luminous and both were effectively 
accompanied by Mr. Szell, who excels 
in understanding the composer and the 
soloists rather than in his own interpre- 
tations. The Beethoven ‘Leonore No. 
3’ had a dramatic reading and Mr. Szell 
opened his program with a crisp ren- 
dition of the Mozart Serenade No. 9. 

Italo Montemezzi conducted his long 
lyric poem for orchestra, ‘Paul and Vir- 
ginia’. Beautiful orchestration suggest- 
ive of Wagner in a lyric mood builds 
up long crescendi and the work is com- 
pleted without leaving that first nebu- 
lous atmosphere. 








Coates Leads Youth Concerts 


The Philharmonic Children’s concert 
on March 21 had the assistance of Paul 
Leyssac as narrator for Prokofieff’s 
‘Peter and the Wolf’. The program of 
fairy-tale music from Russia and Amer- 
ica was conducted by Albert Coates. 
Coates conducted the orchestra on tour 
to Laguna Beach, playing its first Phil- 
harmonic concert at a matinee on March 
28 and in San Diego in the evening. He 
conducted the Tchaikovsky ‘Fifth’ in 
both places and presented the finely 
equipped pianist, Richard Tetley-Kardos 
in the ‘Emperor’ Concerto in San 
Diego. He has an exceptionally ex- 
pressive piano tone and the breadth of 
vision to play the great works. 

The Philharmonic was conducted by 
Mr. Szell in lively concerts on March 12 
and 13.- Maurice Eisenberg, ’cellist, 
played the Schumann A Minor Concerto 
with him. The Symphony was Dvorak’s 
fourth and welcome. A first performance 
of the resident-composer Zador’s ‘“Tar- 
antelle’ was applauded. It is harmonic- 
ally rich and rhythmically engaging. Mr. 
Szell’s development of the brass sec- 
tion’s possibilities and the military pre- 
cision with which he conducts this orch- 
estra are interesting differences in his 
work from that of the other guest- 
conductors. IsABEL Morse JONES 


ORCHESTRA IN MEMPHIS 








St. Louis Symphony’s Visit Ends 
Beethoven Club Series 

MeMPHIs, TENN., April 5.—St. Pat- 
rick’s day in the evening brought the St. 
Louis Symphony to Memphis for their 
seventh annual visit and the fourth and 
last concert of the season of the Beeth- 
oven Club’s Civic Concert Course. 
Vladimir Golschmann, conductor, again 
endeared himseli to the Memphis public 
through the finely medulated perform- 
ances he drew from his orchestra and 
his gracious manner on the podium. The 
program was not noisy but none the 
less thrilling. Opening with the Beeth- 


oven ‘Egmont’ Overture, it comprised 
the Mendelssohn ‘Italian’ Symphony, 
Debussy’s ‘Afternoon of a Faun’, the 
Prokofieff ‘Classical’ Symphony and 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘Francesca da Rimini’. 
There were three encores. 

The Beethoven Club announced their 
attractions for 1942-43 as the Cincinnati 
Symphony under Eugene Goossens; 
Josef and Rosina Lhevinne in two-piano 
recital; Roland Gundry, violinist; and a 
joint appearance of Vivian Della Chiesa 
and Conrad Thibault. By tos 


DETROIT SYMPHONY 
COMPLETES SERIES 


Schkolnik Plays Goldmark Con- 
certo Under Kolar—Poole 
Heads WPA Players 


Detroit, April 5.—The Detroit Sym- 
phony’s season closed with Ilya 
Schkolnik’s performance of the Gold- 
mark Concerto for violin and orchestra, 
in which he played with such consum- 
mate artistry as to evoke a standing 
tribute from the audience. The concert, 
conducted by Mr. Kolar, included the 
Beethoven ‘Leonore’ Overture No. 3 
and the Tchaikovsky Fourth Symphony. 

The last popular-priced concert of the 
season followed on March 7, with the 
entire program made up of compositions 
by Detroit composers under the auspices 
of the Bohemians, Detroit musical club. 
Mr. Kolar conducted. The program 
consisted of a Concerto Grosso, by Ar- 
thur Wade; Toccata, from Tryptich, by 
Gilbert Beaume; ‘Danse Pagane’, of 
Carmine Coppola; ‘The Enchanted 
Island’, by the late Henri Mattheys; 
‘Sequoia’, a tone-poem by Homer La- 
Gassey, and the First Symphony of 
Bernhard Heiden. 

The same week also saw the closing 
concerts of the series of Wednesday 
afternoon free concerts for school chil- 
dren and the Young People’s Concerts 
on Saturday morning. All of the con- 
certs were performed in the Masonic 
Temple Auditorium and the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral of the Temple. 

Three concerts at the Jewish Com- 
munity Center were presented by the 
Michigan WPA Symphony, Valter 
Poole, conductor, under the auspices of 
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Isabel and Silvio Scionti to Play Under 
Halmans Auspices 

Isabel and Silvio Scionti, duo-pian- 
ists, are now appearing under the aus- 
pices of the Ray Halmans Management. 

The artists have 
made three Town 
Hall appearances 
this season in recital 
and three in Phila- 
delphia. They played 
at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, and gave two 
concerts in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Prior to these en- 
‘gagements, the duo- 
pianists fulfilled ten 
engagements while 
on a tour of the 
West, and three in 
Mexico. In July and 
August they are scheduled to play in 
North Texas at the State Teacher’s 
College, in Denton and Amarillo, Tex., 
and in Albuquerque, N. M. 





Isabel and Silvio 
Scionti 





the Center and the Michigan Defense 
Savings Staff of the United States 
Treasury. No admission was charged 
but stamps and bonds were on sale in 
the lobby. 

All of the concerts were given on Tues- 
day nights, the first presenting as soloists 
Edward Bredshall, Detroit pianist and 
teacher, and Harry A. McDonald, De- 
troit baritone. The second presented 
Margit Kormendy, Detroit contralto, 
and the last, a program of international 
music was marked by the first per- 
formance in this country by Marguerite 
Kozenn, soprano, of a Ballade by Mano- 
lis Kalomiris, director of the Athens 
(Greece) Conservatory of Music. With 
Mme. Kozenn as soloist was Dorothy 
K. Roosevelt, pianist, playing the Liszt 
Concerto in A. 

J. D. CALLAGHAN 





Erno Balogh Completes Transconti- 
nental Concert Tour 

Erno Balogh, pianist, completed the 
second half of his present season’s con- 
cert engagements which carried him to 
the Pacific coast. Included on his tour 
were appearances in Idaho, Utah, Ore- 
gon, Arizona, New Mexico, and six in 
California. 








June-September 


FRIEDRICH SCHORR 


Leading Baritone of the Metropolitan Opera, New York 


Head of the Vocal Department of the Julius Hartt Musical Foundation, 
Hartford, Conn. 


will conduct Summer classes in 
VOICE, PLACEMENT, DICTION, INTERPRETATION for OPERA and 
CONCERT at his Summer home in MONROE, N. Y. 
New York Studio: 175 West 72nd Street. 


TRafalgar 4-0775 




















ALEXANDER RAAB 


CHICAGO SUMMER CLASSES 


TEN WEEKS ..... STARTING JUNE 10th 


Mr. RAAB will hold his CHICAGO CLASSES in 
his own Studio at the FINE ARTS BUILDING 


For further information write 


ALEXANDER RAAB, 2516 Warring Street, Berkeley, Calif. 
Chicago phone—“Superior 5664” 
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Datias, TeEx., April 2.—‘‘Let me,” 
cried Vladimir Golschmann, conductor 
of the St. Louis Symphony, in the Civic 
Music offices. He had stopped to pay 
his respects to Eli Sanger, president, 
and found the officers busy with the 
membership campaign. 

“T shall get a member”, 
want to see what it’s like”. 


he said; “I 


Dallas Morning News 
Viadimir Golschmann Becomes Worker in Dallas Civic 
Music Association Membership Campaign 


Promptly a patron appeared, Henry 
Morris, Jr., who wished membership for 
himself and his wife. Then someone in- 
troduced him to the “worker”. The pho- 
tograph shows Mr. Golschmann hand- 
ing Mr. Morris his membership receipt. 
In the background Mr. Sanger is check- 
ing on members via telephone with 
Della Brilling warning late stragglers 








JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Ernest Hutcueson, Presidest 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


Grorce A. Wence, Deas 


Individual vocal and instrumental instruction. 
position, and all branches of music education. 


Classes in theory, com- 
Courses leading to Diplomas 


and the B.S. and M.S. Degrees in Instrumental, Singing, and Public School 


Music Departments. 


Catalog ow request. 
120 CLAREMONT AVENUE, ROOM 125, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 





ar Training, History of Music @ 
157 EAST 74th STREET, NEW YORK 
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— @fjeQannes Qusic School— 


David and Clara Mannes, Directors. Leopold Mannes, Associate Director 
COMPLETE COURSES for ARTIST’S DIPLOMA or TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 


Piano, Organ, Violin,’Cello, Wind Instruments, Voice @ Gomqecicien, Instrumentation,Theory 
Chamber Music, Orchestra, Opera Department @ Geeliectas. 


BUtterfield 8-0656 








Artist Diploma — Faculty 
BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director 





Ohe Clebeland Tustitute of (T)usir 


Confers Bachelor of Music Degree, Master of Music Degree 
ef Nationally Known Musicians 





3411 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohie 





A DIVISION OF THE BRENAU COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Confers Bachelor of Music Degree or A.B. with majors in Music or oa al = Drama 


BRENAU CONSERVATORY oF music | 


Individual instruction, voice and instrumental. by eminent teach 
For Catalog, address: BRENAU CONSERVATORY, Box S-3, Gainesville, Georgia 
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JORDAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Bachelor’s and Master’s Degrees 
Write for catalog, please. 


Fully Accredited 
INDIANAPOLIS. INDIANA 
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that they will have to hurry as only tew 
memberships remain. Mrs. Morton H. 
Marr, campaign chairman, is looking 
on approvingly while D. L. Cornetet, 
vice-president of the Civic Concert Ser- 
vice, Inc., and Mrs. Willie Mae Siegel 
are counting up the number of times 
(five) the St. Louis Symphony has ap- 
peared on C. M. A. Courses. 

In the thirteenth consecutive cam- 
paign for the Dallas Civic Music As- 
sociation 325 workers secured another 
capacity audience for the 1942-43 
season. Over $100,000 worth of artists 
have appeared in Dallas under the Civic 
Music Plan. Next season’s course in- 
cludes Claudio Arrau, Dorothy Maynor, 
Jascha Heifetz, Jan Peerce and the Bal- 
let Theater. 





Dell Plans Season 
(Continued from page 3) 
August 10, comprising. twenty-eight 
concerts in all. While the four-concert 
week, tried out so successfully at the 
Dell last Summer (with programs 
scheduled for Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday evenings, and with 
Wednesdays, Saturdays and Sundays 
held open for rain postponements), will 
be carried over, an innovation will be 
shifting of the star soloists from Tues- 
day to Monday nights. This is being 
done to avoid conflict, when rain occurs, 
with the Thursday night “Pops” pro- 
grams, which this year will also feature 
leading stars from the field of lighter 
music. Tuesday nights at the Dell this 
season will be devoted to the “Sym- 
phonic Masterworks”, while ‘“Phila- 
delphia Finds” programs, introducing 
young local artists, will be given on 
Friday nights. The “Philadelphia 
Finds” programs this year will, how- 
ever, take quite a different form from 
any presented in previous seasons, 
with emphasis rather on hitherto undis- 
covered talent than on young artists al- 

ready appearing before the public. 

To increase the appeal to the large 
general public, whose support is so nec- 
essary to the perpetuation of the con- 
cert series, special emphasis will be 
placed this year on the Thursday night 
“Pops” programs, which will offer not 
only outstanding stars of radio and 
screen, but will introduce to the Dell 
for the first time music by Cole Porter, 
Richard Rodgers, Jerome Kern, Irving 
Berlin, Sigmund Romberg, and other 
avowedly popular composers, in addi- 
tion to the semi-classical works of Vic- 
tor Herbert, Gilbert and Sullivan, Jo- 
hann Strauss, Franz Lehar, and George 
Gershwin. Although present plans do 
not call for any repetition of the swing 
“jam” session which caused consider- 
able controversy at the Dell last season, 
a program of Latin-American dance 
music is among the novelties. 





Vronsky and Babin Fill Return Dates 

On their way East again, the two- 
piano team Vronsky and Babin will ar- 
rive by way of Ottawa, Canada, where 
they returned for a second visit on 
March 24. Other re-engagements on 
the present tour are Baltimore and Fort 
Wayne, with first appearances in Brock- 


ton, Mass.; Bloomington and Danville, 
Ill.; Greenville, Miss. ; El Dorado, Ark. : 
Beaumont, Tex.; Eugene, Ore.; and 


Ontario, Cal. 





Kaskas to Sing with Boston Symphony 
At the request of Dr. Koussevitzky. 
Anna Kaskas has been engaged by the 
Boston Symphony to sing in the Bach 
Magnificat and Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony at the Orchestra’s Pension Fund 
concert in Boston on April 26. This 
program will be repeated at the Berk- 
shire Symphonic Festival in August, 
and Miss Kaskas has also been engaged. 


DOROTHY CROST SELECTEp 
IN CHICAGO PIANO AWARD 





Will Be Presented on Musical Arts 
Series Next Season—Five Other 
Artists Also Scheduled 


Cuicaco, April 5.—Dorothy Crogt 
member of the faculty of the Chicago 
College of Music and a student of Ry. 
dolph Ganz, was 
selected to appear 
on the Musical 
Arts Piano Syb. 
scription Series ty 
be presented by the 
Adult Education 
Council of Chicago 
next season. Miss 
Crost won the 
public auditions 
held in Orchestra 
Hall on March 3) 
as the finals of the 
contest sponsored 
jointly by the 
Council and the Society of American 
Musicians to discover ‘“‘Chicago’s out- 
standing young pianist”. 

She will appear in the Tuesday eve. 
ning piano cycle with five well known 
pianists in Orchestra Hall in the sey. 
enth season of piano music “at lower 
than movie prices” planned by the 
Council, of which Ralph McCallister is 
director. 

The series will take on a Good 
Neighbor turn with South America’s 
two leading pianists, Claudio Arrau, of 
Chile, and Mme. Guiomar Novaes, of 
Brazil, both appearing. Mr. Arrau will 
open the series on Nov. 3, making his 
debut as a recitalist here, although he 
has appeared twice this season as soloist 
with the Chicago Symphony. 

Artur Schnabel, who has been ab- 
sent from Chicago concert halls for 
several years, will return on Dec. 1, and 
on Feb. 3 Rosalyn Tureck, a former 
Chicago girl, will be heard. Mme. 
Novaes will play on March 2. Rudolf 
Serkin, distinguished Czech pianist, will 
close the season on March 16. Q. 





Dorothy Crost 





Maria Kurenko to Give Benefit Recital 
in Chicago 


Maria Kurenko, soprano, who gave 
a recital in Town Hall recently for 
Russian War Relief, will sing again for 
the benefit of the same organization in 
Orchestra Hall, Chicago, on April 22. 
Mme. Kurenko recently made record- 
ings of twelve songs by Gretchaninoff, 
with the composer at the piano. 
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Golschmann Conducts Symphony 


‘ros | in Premiere of Berger Con- 
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Ru. Sr. Louis, April 5.—The all-orches- 
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Symphony concerts on March 6 and 7 
contained, with one exception, familiar 
and time-tested compositions from the 
standard orchestral repertoire. 

This one exception was a first local 
performance of Shostakovich’s Suite 
from ‘The Golden Age’, consisting of 
the Introduction, Polka and Dance. 
This satirical writing caused much 
amusement and it was skillfully per- 
formed. The Overture to Wagner’s 
Die Meistersinger’ and the same com- 
poser’s ‘Bacchanale’ from “Tannhauser’ 
completed the first part of the program. 
The remainder was devoted to a raptur- 
ous reading of Franck’s Symphony in D 
Minor. Mr. Golschmann and_ the 
orchestra were in perfect accord. At 
each performance there was an ovation 
at its conclusion. 
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pair came the eighth annual Pension 
Fund concert on March 10. For a 
second time, half of the program was 
devoted to a “frolic”, filled with sur- 
prises and music of a character that 
revealed unknown talents in many of 
the orchestra men. Max Steindel, Ern- 
est Walker, Edward Murphy, Alfred 
Hicks, Carlos Camacho, Warren Ben- 
field, Herbert Van den Burg and other 
“principals” made this part of a glowing 
success. Then came Larry Adler, with 
the wizardry of his harmonica, first 
playing the Vivaldi Violin Concerto and 
the Weinberger Polka and Fugue from 
‘Schwanda’. Then he gave the world 
premiere of the first Concerto written 
for harmonica and orchestra by Jean 
Berger. Based on South American rhy- 
thms and themes, this highly interesting 
work was made more enjoyable by the 
skill and virtuosity of Mr. Adler. The 
color which he imparted to the rich 
Latin themes was charming, while it 
was easy to discern that his technique 
was sensational. Mr. Golschmann pro- 
vided a most exacting accompaniment. 
He concluded the concert with Ravel’s 
‘Bolero’ and of course had to add several 
encores. Mr. Berger was present to hear 
his work performed. 

_ Caroline Fenton, talented young pian- 
ist, was the soloist at the fifth and 
final student’s concert on March 12. 
She played the first movement from 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G Minor, in 
such an artistic manner as to win pro- 
longed applause, to which she responded 
with two encores. The orchestra gave 
the young people fine symphonic fare in 
‘Til Eulenspiegel’ by Strauss, ‘Fétes’ by 
| Debussy and other standard works. 

| The seventeenth pair of concerts on 
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March 13 and 14 provided a program 
that was interesting for its variety and 
the first opportunity to hear Jan Peerce. 
Mr. Golschmann started his program 
with a fine reading of Alexander Tans- 
man’s transcription of Bach’s Toccata in 
D Minor, which he followed with Schu- 
mann’s Symphony No. 2 in C. Carl Ep- 
pert’s ‘Traffic’, an excerpt from ‘A Sym- 
phony of the City’ was much enjoyed 
and the closing orchestral work was the 
Waltzes from Strauss’s ‘Der Rosen- 
kavalier’. Mr. Peerce first gave the 
recitative and air ‘Waft Her Angels’, in 
which his voice and projection was not 
as satisfying as his subsequent offerings 
which included ‘The Jasmine Door’, a 
ballad by Scott and arias from ‘Die 
Meistersinger’, ‘Pearl Fishers’ by Bizet 
and the ‘Celeste Aida’ from ‘Aida’. In 
the operatic realm he was much more at 
home and his voice and style provoked 
mounting enthusiasm, which he ac- 
knowledged by giving three encores. As 
usual, Mr. Golschmann provided a flaw- 
less accompaniment. 


A Wagner-Tchaikovsky program was 
given at the fifth Sunday Pop Concert 
on March 15. The Overture-Fantasia, 
‘Romeo and Juliet’, Andanate Cantabile, 
and The Third Movement from Sym- 
phony No. 6 provided the Tchaikovsky 
offerings, while Wagner was represen- 
ted by the ‘Siegfried Idyl’, ‘Ride of The 
Valkyries’ and excerpts from Act III of 
‘Die Meistersinger’. As usual, a large 
crowd insisted on several encores. 

A large audience gathered in the 
Scottish Rite Auditorium on March 12 
for the third concert of the St. Louis 
Philharmonic with Alfred Hicks con- 
ducting. The program included Wag- 
ner’s ‘Rienzi’ overture; Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony; and Scenes 1 and 
2 of Act II of ‘Die Walkuere’ in their 
entirety, with Helen Wright, soprano, 
Mabel Henderson, contralto, and 
Charles Galloway, baritone, as the solo- 
ists. Conductor, orchestra and soloists 
coordinated in a nicely balanced per- 
formance. 


HERBERT W. Cost. 





LA FORGE PUPILS HEARD 





Musicians Club of New York Has 
Annual Meeting and Dinner 


The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Musicians Club of New York, Frank La 
Forge, president, attracted a large attend- 
ance at the Henry Hudson Hotel on the 
evening of March 31. After the dinner a 
program by singers from Mr. La Forge’s 
studio was presented. Walter Cassel, bari- 
tone, was heard in works of Scarlatti, 
Bach, Handel, Arne, Speaks, and Verdi. 
Ellen Berg, twelve-year-old coloratura so- 
prano, sang the Mad Scene from ‘Lucia’, 
supported by Frank Versaci, flutist, and 
other numbers of Mozart, La Forge and 
Jacobson. John Hamill, tenor of the New 
Opera Company, presented the ‘Racconto’ 
aria from Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’. The pro- 
gram concluded with a duet sung by Miss 
Berg and Mr. Cassel. Insistent applause 
brought forth many extras. Mr. La Forge 
was at the piano for all of the soloists. 
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HARRISON CONCLUDES 
SERIES IN ROCHESTER 


Final Membership Night of Civic 
Orchestra Is “Pop” Program 
—Folmer Work Heard 


Rocuester, N. Y., April 5.—It was 
final Membership Night at the Eastman 
Theatre on March 22, when the Roches- 
ter Civic Orchestra and its conductor, 
Guy Fraser Harrison, provided good 
musical entertainment at their “Pop” 
comcert. Walter Folmer, who wrote 
‘The Song of Rochester’ assisted in its 
performance on the second half of the 
program, his assistant narrator being 
Mrs. F. Hawley Ward. 

On March 18 and 19, Dr. Howard 
Hanson conducted the Civic Orchestra 
in two concerts presenting candidates 
for the Eastman School Performer Cer- 
tificates, at Kilbourn Hall. The follow- 
ing students took part: Inga Borgstrom, 
pianist; Rosalie Smith, violinist; 
Graham Stewart, clarinet; Mary Mar- 
tha Niemann, soprano; Irving Nathan- 
son, string bass; and James Pierce, 
French horn; Sylvia Muehling, piano; 
Lorene Carpenter, violin; Harriette 
Slack, organ; Charles Doherty, clar- 
inet; Geraldine Krause, mezzo-soprano; 
and Luise Dornfeld, ’cello. The hall 
was filled on both occasions. 

The Eastman School Symphony Band, 
Frederick Fennell conductor, gave a 
concert in the Eastman Theatre on 
March 16, to a large audience. Mr. 
Fennell presented a varied program 
which included three modern works: 
‘Cowboy Rhapsody’ by Morton Gould; 
‘Cimarron’ Overture by Roy Harris; 
and ‘March Carillon’ by Howard Han- 
son. 

The Philharmonic, Mr. Iturbi con- 
ducting, assisted by Zino Francescatti, 
violinist, was heard in the Eastman 
Theatre on March 26 in a brilliant pro- 
gram. Mr. Francescatti played the 
Brahms Violin Concerto with superb 
mastery, evoking such enthusiasm that 
he had to give four or five encores, with 
Mr. Iturbi at the piano, before the audi- 
ence was satisfied. The first part of the 
program included a novelty—Hermann 
Wetzler’s Legend ‘Assisi’, and Wag- 
ner’s ‘Faust’ Overture and the Prelude 
and Love-Death from ‘Tristan’. 

The Sunday night “Pop” concert of 
the Rochester Civic Orchestra, Guy 
Fraser Harrison conductor, on March 
29, presented Ray Lev, pianist, as solo- 
ist. Miss Lev made a fine impression 
with her playing of the first movement 
of the Tchaikovsky B Flat Piano Con- 
certo, and won many recalls. 

Mary Ertz WILL 








Edith Montlack to Make Chicago Debut 
Edith Montlack, young American 
pianist, will make her Chicago debut at 
the Civic Theater on April 19. She is 
a graduate of the Master Institute of 
United Arts, In the past few years, she 
has made appearances in New York 
City and this year her New York reci- 
tal will be given at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on May 24. Miss Montlack, 
who is vice-president of the Inter- 
American Friendship Center of New 
York, plans a good-will tour of Brazil, 
Uruguay and Argentina rext season. 





Enya Gonzales Tours Pacific Coast 

The Philippine soprano, Enya Gon- 
zalez, recently embarked on her Pacific 
Coast tour, opening in Roswell, N. M., 
on April 6. The itinerary will continue 
through California, Oregon, and Mon- 
tana. 





Larry Gordon 


Marian Anderson Congratulates Aubrey 
Pankey on the Stage of Town Hall, Following 
the Baritone's Recent Recital 





Licia Albanese to Sing First Violetta 

Licia Albanese, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, will make 
her first appearance as Violetta in ‘La 
Traviata’ in this country at the Mosque 
Theatre in Newark, N. J., on April 12. 
The performance occurs in the midst 
of the Metropolitan’s annual Spring 
tour. In order to take part in this per- 
formance, the soprano is flying from 
Cleveland, Ohio. She will rejoin the 
company in Dallas, Texas, a few days 
later. Others in the cast of ‘La Travi- 
ata’ at the Mosque Theatre will be To- 
katyan, tenor of the Metropolitan, and 
Claudio Frigerio. 
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When a Centenarian Was Young 


(Continued from page 5) 
chestral music in New York (they 
probably recalled with horror and dis- 
gust that a performance once was given 
there of Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’ Sym- 
phony with an “orchestra” of seven mu- 
sicians). Before parting, they made a 
pact that when Hill returned from his 
studies, they would meet in New York 
and lay definite plans for the formation 
of an orchestral society. 

Hill came home in 1839 just in time 
for a concert, called a “Musical Solem- 
nity”, which was arranged as a benefit 
for the widow of Daniel Schlesinger, 
leader of the Concordia, who had been 
left penniless. Among other features of 
the program was a performance of the 
Overture to Weber’s ‘Der Freischiitz’ 
given by an orchestra scraped together 
from among the town’s musicians (the 
first time any such gathering for con- 
certed playing ever had been at- 
tempted). Although there had been only 
one rehearsal, a commentator wrote: 
“Tt (the overture) produced a marve- 
lous effect. At its close there was per- 
fect silence for a few seconds, and then 
the building fairly shook with the ap- 
plause of the great audience (2,000). 
No such orchestra had ever before been 
heard in New York and no such effect 
ever before produced”. 


Some time after this highly success- 
ful presentation, several musicians, in- 
cluding Hill, Reiff, and others who had 
taken part in it, happened to meet one 
evening after their professional labors 
were over. They strolled down Broad- 
way together and entered a public house 
known as “The Shakespeare”, which 
was kept by one Windust and his wife. 
Here, over their ale, they felicitated 
each other on the success of the concert, 
and Hill turned the attention of those 
present to the ideal of a permanent as- 
sociation. 


A further meeting on the matter was 
held, but it was not until April 2, 1842, 
that a general assembly was called at 
the Apollo Rooms actually to form a 
society. So skeptical of the project was 
the proprietor of the Apollo that he de- 
manded the rent for the evening be paid 
in advance, and every man who ap- 
peared was assessed twenty-five cents 
thereto before he was permitted to 
enter. 


Item: One Snuff Box, $143 


The orchestra was a modest enter- 
prise, indeed, in the beginning. As a 
measure of its finances, it is amusing 
to note the following expenses cast up 
under “Miscellaneous” in the annual re- 
port for 1846: 


EI Lag ec ubebas tet bes cece $ 1.50 
RS ETE LITE A PPLE OI 13.90 
CEES cc Sty Vane unbececsecesscw ae 1,25 
SOE GREE. 500 ee 0 crc cccee ess cteesee’ 5.00 
Sy SE AES nw kolateew dines ecedn ce sess 10 
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Ureli Corelli Hill, Founder of the 
Society 


The “Miscellaneous” account for 1848 
included a mysterious item listed as 
“Snuff box for U. C. Hill—$143”. This 
probably was a disguised loan to the 
chronically impecunious Hill, since the 
Society was scarcely in a position to 
make so lavish an expenditure whimsi- 
cally. On one occasion, virtually the 
entire sinking fund was used to bolster 
Hill, the visionary and indefatigable 
Connecticut Yankee, who had served 
the organization variously as president, 
vice-president, conductor and violinist, 
and finally removed himself pathetically 
from a frustrated life by taking an over- 
dose of morphine in his old age. 

A gratifying extension of the So- 
ciety’s influence was noted in 1849. It 
was observed that the music stores were 
doing a better business, that there was 
steadier employment for teachers of in- 
strumental music, and that there had 
been a notable increase in the number of 
subscribers to the concerts, particularly 
among the ladies. 

Some peculiar, though charming, con- 
ceptions of concert etiquette prevailed 
in the early days. For example, con- 
certgoers were met at the door by mem- 
bers of the orchestra chosen to act as 
ushers by reason of their appearance 
and good address. This seating commit- 
tee wore white gloves (provided by the 
Society; budget item in 1846—$11.88) 
and carried slender wands of white 
painted wood with which they directed 
the patrons to their seats, the seats be- 
ing benches or pews rather than indi- 
vidual chairs. Eventually the wands 
were eliminated because of—as Henry 
E. Krehbiel, in his monograph on the 
Society, puts it—‘‘the opportunity for 
amusement afforded to some of the 
younger attendants whose ebulliency of 
animal spirits sometimes overcame their 
sense of decorum”. 








New York, N. Y. 























The utmost solemnity and dignity also 
was observed by the musicians on the 
platform. Again quoting Krehbiel: 

“The demeanor of the performers before 
coming upon the stage, as well as in the 
presence of the public, was of the most 
circumspect and dignified character. Gath- 
ered in the ante-room with their instru- 
ments in hand, the players waited until the 
conductor or president politely requested 
the oboe player to sound his instrument 
for the others to tune by: ‘Will the oboe 
please give us his A?’ This highly neces- 
sary preliminary disposed of, the band 
would wait until a word of command was 
given, and then walk without confusion 
into the presence of the audience. In play- 
ing all of the performers except the violon- 
cello players stood”. 

There were some unique characters 
among the Society’s early personnel. 
One of them was S. Milon, the French 
‘cellist, who had been a junior officer 
in Napoleon’s army. During the retreat 
from Moscow he had frozen his left 
hand so severely that portions of three 
fingers had to be amputated. He con- 
tinued to play the ’cello, however, by 
inventing a system of his own for fin- 
gering and tuning the instrument. It 
was his custom to take two ’cellos with 
him to the platform, each tuned differ- 
ently so that, by alternating between 
them, he could circumvent difficulties 
imposed by his crippled hand when 
there were changes of key. His ambi- 
tion was to live to the age of 100, but, 
unhappily, he died shortly after passing 
ninety-nine. 

On rare occasions, the Society has 
elected persons of exceptional musical 
distinction, or individuals who rendered 
unusual service to the organization, as 
Honorary Members. They include Ole 
Bull, Spohr, Mendelssohn, Liszt, Wag- 
ner and, curiously, Edwin Booth. The 
last named apparently attained the honor 
solely on the strength of his having re- 
cited Byron’s ‘Manfred’ in connection 
with the playing of Schumann’s Sym- 
phony of that title. 


Olympian Correspondents 


Mendelssohn, Liszt and Wagner were 
much moved by this recognition from 
the New World. Wrote Mendelssohn in 
1846, and but a few steps from his 
grave: 


“T may truly say that I feel proud 
in being thus associated with a Society 
which has done so much for the prog- 
ress of art in that part of the world. 
. .. I sincerely wish to be able to visit 
some day your country, and thank you 
and your countrymen in person, in- 
stead of writing letters; but I fear my 
health will not allow me to think of so 
long a journey”, 

“I look upon it as a beautiful reward 
of my efforts on behalf of art”, wrote 
Wagner, “to have won friends in the 
new and, for me unfortunately, strange 
world whose sympathy has reared me 
a sort of spiritual home. In sending to 
these friends a greeting of gratitude, I 
subscribe myself to you, and the Phil- 
harmonic Society”. 

Said Liszt: “This diploma is ren- 
dered especially valuable to me by the 
words expressive of the motive which 
prompted it, viz., ‘by his‘many compo- 
sitions has extended the boundaries of 
his art, etc.,’ and their consonance with 
the acts of the Philharmonic Society in 
performing many of my works”. 


Today this organization, .now the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony So- 
ciety, is the oldest but two of all the or- 
chestral bodies in the world. Few will 
deny that it became something more 
than the equal of its two elders some 
time ago, and currently is rivaled only 
by certain juniors on its own soil. It is 
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Edwin Booth, One of the Society's 
Illustrious Honorary Members 


now a monument. Its inception as well 
as its continued existence and develop- 
ment are a glowing tribute to the unique 
resilience, magnanimity and _ stunning 
wisdom of a comparatively young civil- 
ization. 





BETHLEHEM CHOIR LISTS 
BACH FESTIVAL PROGRAM 


Four Cantatas, Motet and Magnificat 
Will Be Performed on 
First Day 

BETHLEHEM, Pa., April 5.—The 
Bethlehem Bach Choir will give its 
thirty-fifth Festival in Packer Memo- 
rial Chapel on the campus of Lehigh 
University on May 15 and 16. 

The sessions on May 15 will include 
the Cantata No. 19, ‘There uprose a 
great strife’; Cantata No. 180, ‘Beau- 
tify thyself, my spirit’; Cantata No, 
146, ‘We must thtough great tribula- 
tion’; Cantata, ‘Christmas Oratorio’, 
Part IV; The Motet, ‘Come, Jesu, 
Come’; and the Magnificat. Owing to 
the great difficulties of obtaining copies 
of the Church Cantatas rarely performed 
in this country, a special edition has 
been prepared for the Bach Festival by 
the conductor, Ifor Jones. James Fris- 
kin, pianist, will play the two movements 
of the Concerto in D Minor, inserted by 
Bach in Cantata No. 146. 








‘Piano Music for Leisure Hour’ 
Published 


‘Piano Music for the Leisure Hour’, edi- 
ted by Albert E. Wier, has been published 
by Longmans, Green and Company. The 
choice of contents in this particular volume 
of their piano collection, was selected for 
piano playing as a recreation, technique 
being regarded as secondary and melody as 
the primary consideration. The classical 
section of the volume includes the Arios0 
and ‘Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring’ by Bach, 
instead of one of his partitas; it accounts 
also for the presence of Chopin’s Preludes, 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Songs Without Words’ 
Liszt’s ‘Consolation’, rather than some of 
the virtuoso works by these masters. In 
the modern section, the Brahms ‘Cradle 
Song’, Debussy’s ‘Réverie’ and the Rach- 
maninoff ‘Romance’ are chosen in prefer 
ence to the many difficult pieces less suited 
to recreation. Another section, that of 
music from operas and ballets, consists of 
pieces from the melodic standpoint such a 
the Intermezzo from Bizet’s ‘L’Arlésienne 
Suite, the Gavotte from Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia 
in Aulis’ and, as a contrast, the ‘Russiaf 
Sailor’s Dance’ from Gliére’s ballet, ‘The 
Red Poppy’. 





Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 
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A Capacity Audience Fills the New Kleinhans Auditorium in Buffalo, N. Y., 
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New York Concerts 











(Continued from page 29) 


Hall on the evening of March 24. The 
chorus sang works by Morley, Brahms, 
Hageman and others, a ‘Mother Goose 
Suite’ by Johns, a member of the faculty, 
and in the final group, ‘Fairy Gingerbread’ 
by Saxton, another faculty member. The 
trio, consisting of Olga Massimano, violin ; 
Marjorie Watkins, ’cello, and Marion Pos- 
ner, piano, contributed the first movement 
of Mendelssohn’s C Minor Trio. Mr. 
Hintz, who is the head of the college’s 
music department, conducted with skill and 
his chorus responded with fervor through- 
out the evening. 


Edith Lehnert, Soprano 


Edith Lehnert, soprano, with Ellmer 
Zoller at the piano, gave her first New 
York recital in the Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the evening of March 28. 
The program included arias from Gluck’s 
‘Iphigénie en Tauride’ and Février’s ‘Gis- 
monda’ and songs by Schumann, Schubert, 
Brahms, Strauss and others in French, 
German and Italian, also a closing group 
in English by Burleigh, Edwards, Living- 
ston, Hughes and O’Connor-Morris. D. 


Works by Johan Franco and Joseph 
Strimer Given at Public Library 


A concert of works by Johan Franco 
and Joseph Strimer was given at the mu- 
sic division of the New York Public Li- 
brary on the evening of March 23. Those 
taking part included Yves Tinayre, tenor ; 
William Masselos, piano; Judith Litante, 
soprano; Lucy Brown, piano; the Galimir 
String Quartet, Felix Galimir and Adri- 
enne Galimir, violins; Lotte Hammer- 
schlag, viola, and Arthur Winograd, 
‘cello; member of the choir of the Church 
of Ascension, Vernon De Tar, organist 
and choirmaster. Harrison Potter and Mr. 
Strimer also acted as accompanists. 


-Hebraica’ Festival of Jewish Arts 


An audience estimated at well over 2,000 
attended a concert in Carnegie Hall on the 
evening of March 29, by the Long Island 
Zionist Region. A feature of the program 
was a new Oratorio, ‘Shabbat Kodesh’ by 
Max Helfman, sung by the choir of Tem- 
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ple Emanuel of Paterson, N. J. Soloists 
in this were Mari Barova, contralto, and 
Abraham Shapiro, tenor, with Herman 
Schwartz at the organ. The chorus also 
sang a setting of the 142nd Psalm by 
Julius Chajes with Mme. Barova, Lucien 
Rutman, tenor, and Joseph Posner, bari- 
tone. Other soloists were Mishel Piastro, 
violinist; Lucien Rutman, tenor; Fred 
Berger and Ray Anders, dancers; the Ze- 
mach dance group; Ludwig Greenberg, 
pianist, N. 





Orchestral Concerts 
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violist of the orchestra, which began this 
broadcast program—attended as usual by 
an invited audience—was the first of a 
series which the composer has called ‘East- 
bourne Sketches’, and depicts the atmo- 
sphere and animation of the popular Eng- 
lish seaside resort. It is well scored and 
holds the attention, though slight in con- 
tent. Mr. Stokowski’s performance of the 
‘Pastoral’ was largely free of the exag- 
gerations and vagaries of tempo of the 
‘Fantasia’ version, and in many of its de- 
tails represented orchestral playing of the 
highest order. Studio 8-H has been done 
over and the acoustical properties seem to 
have been improved for those listening in 
the hall. G. 


Schnabel Is Soloist with New Friends 
Orchestra 


Orchestra of the New Friends of Music, 
Fritz Stiedry, conductor. Artur Schnabel, 
pianist, assisting artist. Town Hall, March 
22, afternoon: 

ALL-MOZART PROGRAM 


Symphony in G Minor (K. 183); Concerto in 
a Sey? Serenade for Winds in B Flat 


Each of the works on this program was 
a masterpiece of the first rank, and each 
of them received a performance worthy of 
it. Mr. Stiedry and the New Friends of 
Music Orchestra were in best form and 
Mr. Schnabel has never played more mem- 
orably. 

Mr. Stiedry has a particular affinity for 
the music of Mozart and Bach. He can 
make an orchestra play their works with 
a combination of delicacy and strength 
which very few conductors achieve. The 
sound is never thick, and though the at- 
tack is occasionally too violent, it is always 
precise. And one always senses his spiritual 
understanding of the music in terms of its 
actual texture; he superimposes no per- 
sonal mannerisms in performance. 

If one were allowed just one word to 
describe Mr. Schnabel’s playing of the G 
Major Concerto, it would have to be: wis- 
dom. For his performance breathed the 
serenity which comes to an artist only 


PEA 


for Lawrence Tibbett's Recent Recital in That City 
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after a lifetime of music and of experi- 
ence. It was exquisitely simple, as lucid 
as the music itself, yet it had the same 
Olympian power and grace. To take only 
one instance, his playing of the brief ca- 
denza-like passage near the close of the 
slow movement was a revelation of what 
can be said in the simplest terms if the per- 
former can match the composer in under- 
standing. The Serenade for Winds, played 
with admirable taste and technical brilli- 
ance, made a perfect close for a well-nigh 
perfect concert. os: 


Stokowski Leads NBC Easter Program 


NBC Symphony, assisted by Collegiate 
Choir. Leopold Stokowski conducting. 
Radio City, March 31, evening: 

Final Chorus from ‘St, Matthew 

MOOR 606065440 bi nee eedeiabenaees tetks Bach 

Excerpts from ‘Parsifal’, Act III...... Wagner 

gp i 

Music appropriate to the Easter season 
was chosen for this reappearance of Mr. 
Stokowski with the very capable assist- 
ance of the new Collegiate Choir, of which 
Robert Shaw is the director, in the Bach 
music and in the closing chorus of the 
‘Parsifal’ extract. 

There were some ensemble mishaps dur- 


ing the early part of the concert in rela- 
tion to simultaneous attack, but after the 
music got well under way the peculiar 
magic over an orchestra which is Stokow- 
ski’s became magnificently evident. Every- 
thing was dramatically stated, but with an 
elegance and artistic restraint which have 
become more and more the distinguishing 
marks of Stokowski’s interpretations in 
late years. The vigor, esprit de corps and 
refinement of tone quality which he can 
instill in string and brass sections continue 
to be astonishing achievements. 

An innovation in the Rimsky-Korsakoff 
work was the substitution of an off-stage 
baritone voice for the trombone in the im- 
pressive phrases toward the end of the 
work which suggest the intonations of the 
priest. It produced a beautiful and entirely 
appropriate effect, particularly as sung by 
Gleb Brazarovsky, whose voice and treat- 
ment of the music were eminently suited to 
the part. 

The Collegiate Choir confirmed the im- 
pression made at their recent appearance 
with the National Orchestral Association 
that they are a group virtually certain to 
take a prominent role hereafter among the 
choral groups of the city. ‘ 





Music Maintains Morale! Music Must Go On! 
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Educators See School Music as Wartime Asset 


(Continued from page 7) 


School boys, that more human interest in 
treatment of such topics as the lives of 
composers, and a bit of humorous relief 
now and then during the programs would 
improve matters. 


Cain Discusses Mass Singing 


Members of a panel discussion on vocal 
music pointed out that since the war there 
has been a growing interest in mass sing- 
ing. The small town festival, enlisting 
all pupils of schools instead of a few talen- 
ted students, is taking the place of great 
state, regional and national singing meets, 
said Noble Cain. The increase of pro- 
grams for patriotic and other gatherings 
incidental to the war, he added, calls for 
more and different types of music. School 
children on the West coast are being 
taught group singing to relieve panic and 
monotony in air raid shelters, commented 
Margaret Goheen of Tacoma, Wash. The 
war has “pepped up” interest in music in 
Missouri, reported Mabelle Glenn of Kan- 
sas City. Community sings are sponsored 
in all the schools, the children teach the 
songs to their parents, and the parents 
come to school to sing with their children, 
she said. Said Harry Wilson of New 
York, “The community wants to sing, and 
it is up to the schools to furnish leader- 
ship”. High school assembly: community 
sings are being sponsored with success in 
New York, he added. 


Musical educators of America joined 
voices Thursday morning, April 2, in the 
new version of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’, which one of the arrangers, Maj. 
Howard Bronson of the war department, 
told the group would unite the country in 
singing of the National Anthem. Maj. 
Bronson, conducting the Fair Park high 
school band of Shreveport, La., in the new 
arrangement, asked the group to return to 
their schools, colleges and universities and 
stress the singing of the Anthem, “in a 
key in which it can be sung”. The new 
version, written in A Flat, was sung over 
the air for the first time anywhere on 
Thursday morning over the Milwaukee 
Journal Station. Maj. Bronson, who is 
music officer of the special branch; Maj. 
Harold W. Kent of the bureau of public 
relations of the war department, and Mar- 
shall Bartholomew, director of the Yale 
Glee Club, participated in a symposium on 
‘The Function of Music in the National 
Effort’. 


‘Free Men’ Pageant Presented 


‘Free Men’, a stirring Pageant of Dem- 
ocracy, which skimmed the centuries from 
the time of Nebuchadnezzar to Pearl Har- 
bor, was presented before a deeply stirred 
audience of 6,000 at the Auditorium by 
1,500 young Milwaukeeans. This produc- 
tion was sponsored by the MENC. The 
general chairman was William Lamers, 
assistant superintendent of schools of Mil- 
waukee. The script was by Ernest Hares, 
supervisor of instrumental music, St. Louis, 
Mo. Editorial consultants of the script 
were Hobart Sommers, principal, Austin 
High School, Chicago; William E. Knuth, 
San Francisco State College. In the pit 
was the Young People’s orchestra conduc- 
ted by Milton Rusch, setting the mood of 
the successive episodes with their music. 
They played excellently. Three vested 
choirs functioned as a Greek chorus by 
commenting on the scenes. Vested choris- 
ters from churches and schools here sang 
the hymns and songs which typified the 
different eras. Other groups thronged the 
stage to play the roles of fallen tryants, 
American racial elements, Pilgrims, em- 
battled farmers, pioneers, The Blue and 
The Gray, workers and managers. Per- 
haps the most touching scene was when the 
Pilgrim band knelt as the Milwaukee a 
capella choristers and the Congregational 
church choir intoned the famous hymn, 
‘Old Hundred’. A spell was also cast over 
that audience by the singing of the 150th 
Psalm, first in Hebrew by Cantor Sol 
Rosenberg, then in the Latin of the Greg- 
orian chant by the St. Boniface Boys’ 


choir, and finally in English by the Mil- 
waukee a cappella choristers. A gay little 
episode came when the Girls’ Technical 
High School singers, gowned for Stephen 
Foster day, sang ‘Beautiful Dreamer’ and 
‘Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming’. 
On ovation was given the North Division 
High School dancers for their carefree 
tripping to the strains of ‘Camptown Races’ 
and ‘Oh Susannah’. In the Civil War 
tableau, ‘The Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic’ shared the applause with ‘Dixie’. For 
the first world war, Legion post color 
guards bore massed flags to the platform 
to the rousing music of the drum and 
bugle corps of the Cudworth post squadron 
of the Sons of the American Legion. The 
choristers were in the background, Milton 
Rusch and his fine orchestra’ in the pit, 
the drum and bugle corps and the color 
guards with the massed banners on the 
stage. Mayor Carl F. Zeidler stepped to 
the front and led the singing of ‘God Bless 
America’. 

The second half of the drama intro- 
duced a grotesque crew of totalitarians 
labelled Confusion, Exploitation, Terror 
Propaganda, and so on. Robed in black 
and masked. as skeletons, these lads from 
Riverside High School were quite effective 
as they gibbered and screamed at the smug 
citizenry. ‘The Dance of Death’, was per- 
formed by Fourth St. Social center boys 
and girls to music written by Milton 


Rusch. Finally both home and factory ral- 
lied to the call of country on Dec. 7 and 
hemispheric unity was symbolized in the 
parading of the flags of the other Ameri- 
can republics, to the music of their national 
The pageant concluded with the 


anthems. 





singing of ‘Ballad for Americans’ by Wash- 

ington and Wauwatosa High school chor- 
uses. It was an evening never to be for- 
gotten. 

Elizabeth Ayers Kidd of Wannetka, IIl., 
national president of the Mu Phi Epsilon, 
was entertained at dinner at the Women’s 
College by the Milwaukee chapter. Many 
members from all over the country were 
here attending the conference. The 5,000 
music educators sang, talked and listened 
their way through an almost continuous 
series of song fests, discussions, clinics, 
concerts, broadcasts and programs dealing 
with every kind of music and the tech- 
niques used in teaching and performing it. 


Seven Point Program Outlined 


A seven point program telling how edu- 
cation can aid the war effort was explained 
to the final general assembly of the confer- 
ence by William G. Carr, Washington, D. 
C., associate secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association. William Lamers, of 
Milwaukee, was discussion chairman. 
Others participating were Lorrain E. Wat- 
ters, Des Moines, Ia.; Dr. Harry R. Wil- 
son, New York City, and Domingo Santa 
Cruz, Santiago, Chile. In response to the 
suggestion for better understanding be- 
tween the Americas, Dr. Santa Cruz said 
American conductors and musicians must 
take the place of Europeans now leaving 
South America. The musical portion of 
Thursday afternoon’s program was of- 
fered by the Milwaukee State Teachers 
college choir, and the Wisconsin All-State 
band of 210 pieces, recruited from fifty- 
four high schools throughout the state. 








Artur Rodzinski 





Howard Barlow 
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Concerts remains practically unchanged. 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia and Sam- 
uel A. Lewisohn are honorary chairmen; 
Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, chair- 
man; and Mrs. Pierpont Morgan Ham- 
ilton, executive vice-chairman.” Vice- 
Chairmen are Mrs. Henry Martyn 
Alexander, Mrs. George Backer, Mrs. 
William Rosenwald, Mrs. Arthur Leh- 


Fritz Reiner 


FIVE CONDUCTORS 

WHO WILL APPEAR 

AT THE STADIUM 
THIS SUMMER 


Efrem Kurtz 





Alexander Smallens 


man, Countess Mercati, Mrs. William S. 
Paley, and Mrs. John T. Pratt. Arthur 
Judson is the manager, Samuel A. 
Lewisohn, the treasurer, and Margaret 
R. Boyd, secretary. 

As in previous summers, the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System has exclusive 
radio rights to the Stadium Concerts. 

Following the policy inaugurated last 
season soldiers and sailors will be ad- 
mitted free Saturday and Sunday nights. 


Carle Oltz led the choir. Guest condycp 
tors were J. Bruce Jones, Little Rock, 
Ark; Homer C. LaGassey, Detroit and 
David Bennett of Chicago, leading 
band. A Negro freshman at State Teach. 
ers college, was the percussion soloist jp 
a Concerto for percussion. 


NATIVE WORK SOUGHT 
BY NEW OPERA COMPANY 








Offers $1,000 Prize and Guarantee of 
Performance in Fall—Ad- 
judicators Named 

Mrs. Lytle Hull, president of The 
New Opera Company, revealed that a 
competition will be held for an opera 
by an American-born composer with a 
cash award of $1,000, coupled with a 
guarantee of performance by The New 
Opera Company during the Fall sea. 
son of 1943. An opera with an Amerj- 
can theme is preferred. 

Olin Downes, music critic of the New 
York Times; Howard Barlow, condue- 
tor of the Columbia Broadcasting and 
Baltimore Symphony orchestras, and 
Albert Stoessel, member of the Juilliard 
School of Music faculty and conductor 
of the Chautauqua Symphony, all Amer- 
ican-born, will be the judges. 

The competition closes Nov. 1, 1942, 
and manuscripts may be submitted up 
to that time at the offices of The New 
Opera Company, 113 W. 57th St, 
N. Y. C. To prove that he is Ameri- 
can-born, the composer is required to 
submit either a birth certificate or aff- 
davit of birth with his score. Scores 
must be submitted anonymously. 


WITMARK COLLECTION 
GIVEN TO COLUMBIA 








Autographed Scores, Manuscripts and 
Literary and Poetic Items In- 
cluded in Gift 


A collection of 397 musical scores, | 


books and manuscripts autographed by 
Victor Herbert, John Philip Sousa and 
other famous Americans in the musical, 
political and social world was donated 
to Columbia University by the late Isi- 
dore Witmark, publisher of popular 
music. Mr, Witmark died in April of 
last year. 

The collection will be on exhibit un- 
til May 1, in the Low Memorial Li- 
brary. 

The score of the opera, ‘The Girl of 
the Golden West’, autographed by Ex- 
rico Caruso, Emmy Destinn, Pasquale 
Amato, Albert Reiss, Adamo Didur, D. 
Gilly and G. Gatti-Casazza, and by its 
composer, Giacomo Puccini, is one of 
the main items in the collection. Eight 
manuscripts of pieces composed for 
Witmark’s marriage, by Victor Herbert 
and others are included. Other items in 
the collection are all of Victor Her- 
bert’s comic operas, and works by John 
McCormack, Richard Strauss, Sigmund] 
Romberg and Deems Taylor. 





Mary Nevery Appointed to Church 
Post in Boston 


Mary Nevery, Boston soprano, was 
recently appointed soloist and director 
of music of the First Baptist Church of 
Boston. She has appeared in recitals im 
Boston, New York, St. Louis, Chicago, 
Madison, Wis., and Toronto, Canada, 
also as soloist with the Metropolitat 
Singers and various glee clubs 
women’s clubs throughout New Englant. 
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Pictorial Feature Service 


About to Leave for a Concert at West Point Given by the Juilliard Graduate _ — 
Orchestra with Suzanne Fisher as Soloist Are Oscar Wagner, Dean of the Sari Biro, Pianist, 
Graduate School, Albert Stoessel, Conductor of the Orchestra, Miss Fisher, and Rose Bampton, 
Ernest Hutcheson, President of the Juilliard School of Music, and Metropolitan So- 

Two West Point Officers prano, (Left) Are 

Greeted by Red 

Cross Representa- 

tives at a 
Benefit Concert 


At the Dedication of the MacArthur Room at the Y.M.C.A. Is Seen Doris Doe, 
Metropolitan Contralto, Who Sang the National Anthem and Patriotic Songs, 
and Also Cut a Commemorative Cake 


Enjoying an Informal Chat After a Concert Given by the Trapp Family in 
Bangor, Me., Are (Left to Right) Mrs. Agnes Corey McPhail, Concert Presenta- 
tion Chairman of the Community Concert Organization; Mrs. Charles Brauchtlecht, 
Vice-President; Mrs. Harry E. Torrens, Executive Secretary; Mrs. Benjamin P. 
Williston, General Chairman; Baron Georg von Trapp, Maria and Johanna 
von Trapp, Mrs. Charles W. Cameron, Publicity Chairman, and 
Mrs. William J. Currier, Vice-President 





Sascha Gorodnitzki Tries the Piano at the Reception Hall of Pro Arte in Havana, 

Cuba, Where He Gave Several Concerts Recently. Looking on Are Clotilde Pujol, 

Music Critic of the Havana "Post", and Mrs. Laura Reyne de Alonso, President of the 
Pro Arte Musical 


Maurice Eisenberg, 
‘Cellist, Bestows 
the Proceeds of a 
Concert on Brian P. 
Leeb, Chairman of 
the War Fund 
Division of the 
Orange, N. J., 
Chapter of the 
Red Cross. 
Present Are Mrs. M. 
E. Broadway, Funds * 
Chairman, and at ed . While on a Visit to Miami, Nora Conklin, 
Mrs. Roy V. Wright, a : Contralto, Appeared in a Concert with 
of the Executive ak the Roth String Quartet, and Harold 
q Bauer 


Branch 
Ahrend & Fox 


Edith Montlack, Pianist and Painter, Who 
Won First Prize in Water Colors at the 
Exhibition of the National Association of 
Women Sculptors and Painters, Puts the 
Finishing Touches on a Composition 











Our Doors Swing Wide in Welcome! 
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T 711 Fifth Avenue, in the heart of 
Manhattan's artistic and social life, is the new home 
of the National Concert and Artists Corporation and 
Civic Concert Service, Inc., where we extend a cordial 
welcome to our hundreds of friends—artists, of the 
opera, concert, stage, radio, motion picture and lec- 


ture platforms—and to our many clients, who have 
made our success possible. Here also, are located the executive offices of Hurok Attrac- 


tions, Inc., whose close affiliation is numbered among our most prized possessions. Occupy- 
ing 15,000 square feet of floor space on the third floor, with offices so arranged as to 
promote the maximum efficiency of each department, NCAC hopes to provide even greater 


personal service to both artists and clients than heretofore. 
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“SUCCESS THROUGH SERVICE” 
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ENTERTAINMENT HEADQUARTERS 
711 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Merchandise Mart Sunset at Doheny 111 Sutter Street 
Chicago Hollywood San Francisco 
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